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PROBLEMS OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForetGN COMMERCE, 
SuspcoMMITTEE INVESTIGATING TEXTILES, 


Clemson, S.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in 
the ballroom of the Clemson House, Hon. J. Strom Thurmond pre- 
siding. 

Senator Truurmonp. Ladies and gentlemen, the time has arrived 
for our hearing to begin. : 

This morning we begin our fourth hearing in our series of field 
hearings pursuant to Senate Resolution 287. That resolution author- 
ized the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
conduct a full and complete study of our domestic textile industry. 
We are required by the resolution to study the decline and the causes 
of the decline in production and employment in the industry, the 
effects of policies and programs of the Federal Government on the 
industry, as well as the impact the commercial policies of other nations 
may have over the domestic textile industry. 

We held hearings in Washington, D. C., in July of this year in our 
first series of hearings, and last week in our series of field hearings 
we went to Providence, R. I., Hartford, Conn., and Concord, N. H. 
This is our first hearing in the Southland, and it affords me great 
pleasure and real satisfaction to welcome the subcommittee and the 
staff to the State of South Carolina, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Senate of the United States. 

It should be clear that we are interested in the textile industry as 
a whole. This indusry is essential to our economy and to the defense 
of our great country, and we must not only stop its decline, but bring 
it back to health. 

The members of this Special Textile Subcommittee, appointed by 
the chairman of our committee, the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, 
are “nes Bible, Cotton, Payne, Purtell, Pastore as chairman, and 
myself. 

Senator Pastore was anxious to come down here and he had planned 
to come, but he is in a campaign at this time and his committee had 
made engagements and commitments, and it was necessary for him to 
cancel his trip here. 

He has promised me that he will come down here later and meet 
with some of our textile leaders and discuss our problems. 

Senator Purtell is also engaged in a campaign, and although he 
wanted to come down very badly, he found it impossible to join us 
at this time. He is vitally interested in this matter also. We are 
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very fortunate today in having one of the ablest and most distin- 
— Members of the United States Senate, the junior Senator 
rom New Hampshire, the Honorable Norris Cotton, sitting to my 
right. We are very glad indeed that he could be here on this oc- 
casion. I was in his State last week, as stated, and enjoyed it 
immensely. 

The textile industry has tremendous problems in our State and 
throughout the Nation. It is essential that we take every step pos- 
sible to preserve our textile industry, which provides over a million 
jobs to Americans, and comes only second in importance to the matter 
of defense, to steel. 

It is virtually impossible to become an expert on each subject which, 
as a Member of the Senate, we are called upon to deal with. We are 
fortunate here in South Carolina to have real experts in the textile field 
who are with us here today to give their views and give us the benefit 
of their experience and valuable information. 

Finally, permit me to point out that the subcommittee does not want 
to cut any witness short. We want to hear everyone who desires to 
testify. However, we do have a long list of witnesses and I request 
that each one testifying keep this in mind. 

First, I wish to call on the acting president of Clemson College, a 
very distinguished gentleman in his own right, with a fine textile back- 
ground, and who is making a splendid acting president of this institu- 
tion, the Honorable R. C. Edwards. 


STATEMENT OF R. C. EDWARDS, ACTING PRESIDENT, CLEMSON 
COLLEGE 


Mr. Epwarp. Senator Thurmond, Senator Cotton, distinguished 
ests, ladies, and gentlemen, on behalf of the board of trustees, the 
aculty, staff, and students of Clemson College, and our many friends 
of the textile industry in South Carolina, it gives me a great deal of 
leasure to extend to each one of you a most cordial welcome to this 
autiful campus. 

I am delighted that the members of this special committee and the 
committee staff have taken the time earlier this morning to make a brief 
visit of the main campus, including a visit to the home of one of our 
most illustrious statesmen, Hon. John C. Calhoun. When I realize that 
the objectives of this special committee of the United States Senate are 
so closely related to those of this great institution, I more fully appre- 
ciate the unique situation we have here today. Investigations by 
committees of the Congress are often thought of in terms of a scandal 
of some sort. 

It is most heartening to know that in this instance this special com- 
mittee is here today to obtain additional information that will later 
enable the United States Senate to help one of our Nation’s most im- 
portant industries, the textile industry, to solve many problems, many 
of which can only be solved by a reappraisal of and adjustment of 
currently established policies of the Federal Government. 

We know you gentleman are here today because you are seeking in 
the true essence to render a public service. It is in this spirit that we 
extend our greetings and a most cordial welcome. I am sure that at 
least one of you understands what I am trying to say. May I re- 
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uest our distinguished Senator from South Carolina, Hon. J. Strom 
hurmond, to interpret this message to you, Senator Cotton, to the 
other members of this committee, and to the staff members present. 

Will you kindly permit me to make a few brief remarks concerning 
the textile industry in general, and more particularly as this industry 
is related to Clemson College and the State of South Carolina. Per- 
haps it is in order that I tell you first that I speak not from a back- 
ground of an educator, but as a person only 2 years and 3 months 
removed from a business career in the industry of which I speak. 

After graduating from the Clemson College School of Textiles in 
June 1933, I spent the next 23 years—less time out for service with the 
Army during World War II—in the textile industry. I am therefore 
quite familiar with the problems you are considering. 

Seated in the audience are many friends and former business asso- 
ciates. We are delighted that they are here today. 

Clemson College has many reasons for being vitally interested in 
the textile industry. Time will not permit me to discuss them with 
you, but I would like at least to mention these two which I feel are 
most important. 

First, Clemson College, the land-grant college of South Carolina, 
is one of the great American institutions of higher learning. As such, 
this institution is dedicated to the task of providing the best possible 
educational opportunities in a wide range of technological fields for 
every student who is accepted into our student body. 

For more than 60 years Clemson College has rendered oueinns 
service to the textile industry through the educational and researc 
programs of our School of Textiles. Many of the top executives in 
the industry today received their college degrees from this institution. 

Second, the textile industry is by far the largest industry in South 
Carolina. I shall not comment further on this point, since I am 
sure it will be adequately covered by others later on today. Needless 
to say, we must have a healthy textile industry if the economy of 
South Carolina is to continue to expand. 

I want to mention one serious problem the textile industry faces 
which may not be touched on by others today. For 52 years, until 
1950, the number of students enrolled in our School of Textiles steadily 
increased. By 1950 we had more than 800 students enrolled, rep- 
resenting 25 percent of the student body at that time. 

At present we have only 270, which is only 7 percent of a student 
body of approximately 3,800. 

The trend that started downward slowly in 1950 turned sharply 
downward in 1953 and continues. Many factors have contributed to 
this alarming situation. One of the most significant is the fact that 
for years now the textile industry has faced economic problems which 
tended to hide the wonderful career opportunities which are constantly 
available to able, well-trained, ambitious young men and women. 

Other pastures, particularly in the fields of engineering, have looked 
greener and consequently have attracted literally thousands of young 
men away from the industry. 

It takes time for a person to complete his formal education, and 
later to gain sufficient practical experience, to enable him to assume 
a position of responsibility in any industry. The textile industry 
must have large numbers of highly trained young men who will. 
become its future leaders. 
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As the urgent problems you are so familiar with are solved and as 
the industry regains its rightful place as a healthy growing, profitable 
one, young men in sufficient numbers will be attracted to it. We 
— e our fullest cooperation in helping to find a solution to this 

roblem. 

. Clemson College—and the same can be said of the other nine tex- 
tile colleges—is constantly adjusting its total program in textile edu- 
cation and research to fit current needs. In the beginning of the 
current academic year, basic changes have been made in two of our 
textile curricula. Our textile engineering curriculum has been modi- 
fied. The applied engineering courses hive given way to greater 
emphasis on the basic sciences—mathematics, chemistry and physics. 
Graduates of our textile science curriculum will be technically well 
qualified for postgraduate study and later for highly successful ca- 
reers in research or other professional fields of their choice. 

Our textile manufacturing curriculum has similarly been modified 
and is now designated “Textile Management.” Greater emphasis is 
being — upon a good basic education, with the technical courses 
pointed toward textile manufacturing and the management areas of 
responsibility. 

ur third curriculum, textile chemistry, remains unchanged. This 

curriculum, as the name implies, is designated to train personnel for 

= highly specialized field of chemical applications in the textile in- 
ustry. 

Within the past year we have established a separate department 
of research in the School of Textiles. We are now able to render a 
constantly expanding service to the textile industry in the solution 
of both fundamental and applied research problems. 

In June of this year Clemson College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture entered into a cooperative agreement which 
will lead to the establishment of a greatly expanded program of re- 
search into the problems of cotton quality and cotton utilization. 

I am happy to be able to report to this committee that the entire 
cotton textile industry is solidly behind this program, and through 
the National Cotton Council is making this support clearly known. 
A fine cooperative situation exists between the Department of Agri- 
culture, the National Cotton Council and Clemson College. There 
are located at Clemson College other important research facilities 
owned by the college and others owned by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. 

All of these facilities will be utilized cooperatively and to the full- 
est extent as we continue to strive to help ourselves. 

One final point in closing: I have been amazed that I have ex- 
perienced the technological advancements made by the textile in- 
dustry during the past decade. Productivity per man-hour has in- 
creased at a remarkable rate. Quality of product has been greatly 
improved. Costs of production have been steadily reduced, with 
the result that the consumer is today getting outstanding values in 
purchases of clothing and other textile products. 

Management and the employees of the textile industry have co- 
operated in a remarkable way to the good of all. We are proud of 
the many fine, ultramodern textile plants we have in South Carolina. 
Four of them are located very near this campus. 
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I would like personally to commend this committee for your keen 
interest and insight into the problems of this great industry. As you 
deliberate, if Clemson College can be of any further assistance, please 
call upon us. 

Again, a most cordial welcome and we hope you will return soon and 
for a much longer visit next time. 

Senator THurmonp. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. Mr. Edwards, you may have stated this in your 
statement, but I missed it, if you did. What is the number of the 
enrollment in your textile school, roughly ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Senator Cotton, we have 270 total students enrolled 
in our textile school at the present time. 

Senator Corron. You mentioned that because of the temporary— 
we hope—decline of the industry that young people were prone to go 
into something else. Has that reflected itself in your enrollment? 

In other words, is your enrollment less now than it was a few years 
ago ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Very definitely, Senator. In 1950, we have 800 
students, which, represented one-fourth of our student body. It is 
true, the student body has grown drastically, but we only have 270 
now out of 3,800. 

We have been working very diligently and seeking to attract out- 
standing young men to the industry. We have had for 2 years a 
very positive program worked under the joint sponsorship of the 
college and the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
and it is a very clearly established fact—in my opinion certainly— 
that many young men who ought to be interested in a textile career 
are being attracted to other fields because they have not the confidence 
that they should have in the future of the textile industry because of 
these many problems which you are so familiar with. 

Senator Corron. I don’t want to delay the hearing—— 

Senator THurmonp. Go right ahead. 

Senator Corron. Your students studying in the textile school: Are 
they all from South Carolina or are they from neighboring States as 
well ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have them from neighboring States. The larger 
percentage, of course, come from South Carolina, but we have repre- 
sented in our textile enrollment students from I would guess at least 
15 to 20 States, and some foreign countries. 

Senator Corron. Is this the only school that ankinle is devoted to 
the textile industry—textile school in South Carolina? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is, sir. 

Senator Corron. Is it the only one in this group of States or does 
each State have one? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is not the only one in the region. In Georgia— 
Georgia Tech has a textile school. In Alabama it is at Auburn. In 
North Carolina, it is at North Carolina State. 

They are the four undergraduate schools. In Virginia at the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, there is a graduate program devoted to 
textile education. They only have about 22 students. It is small, but 
it has done an outstanding job. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. Your statement is most interesting. 
I certainly appreciate the opportunity to be here and hear it. 
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Mr. Epwarps. Thank you so much, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Edwards. 

It might be well at this time if I would introduce the staff accom- 
panying the subcommittee on this occasion. To my left is Dr. Miernyk, 
who is our expert, our chief of staff, so to speak, for this investiga- 
tion. Dr. Miernyk is head of the department of economics at North- 
eastern University at Boston. We are delighted to have him in South 
Carolina. 

Dr. MrernyK. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. To the right of Senator Cotton is the chief 
counsel of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, a former 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Harold Baynton. 

Incidentally, he married a girl from my hometown of Aiken. We 
are delighted to have him in South Carolina. 

Mr. Baynton. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Kohler is a member of our staff of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. Mr. Kohler is sitting 
right back here. 

rs. Torre is also on the staff. She is the pretty girl sitting right 
over here to my left. We are delighted to have all of you here in 
our State. 

Before we proceed with other witnesses, I would like to state that 
Clemson College is located in the Third Congressional District of 
South Carolina. This district is represented by a capable and distin- 

ished Congressman, William Jennings Bryan Dorn. I saw him 

ownstairs. Is he in the audience now? 

Congressman Dorn, we are delighted to have you with us. I would 
be pleased to have you come around and testify if you would, and 
then come up and sit with the committee. 

Congressman Dorn. Senator, I appreciate that very much. Permit 
me only to say that I am most happy to have such distinguished com- 
pany in my district. I served for many years in the House with Sen- 
ator Cotton and he was speaker of the New Hampshire House before 
—— to the National House, and I am delighted to see him in the 

enate. 

I want to congratulate you both for so early after a strenuous session 
of the Congress to go out over this country and conduct these hearings 
in behalf of an industry so vital to New England and to the South 
and to the country. 

Let me say this, that we congratulate you, Senator Thurmond, on 
the very fine work you are doing, and we are delighted to have a 
New Englander so close to the home of John C. Calhoun. 

Senator, let me say that we in the Third District think you have 
the right name. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that one of 
the happy experiences of my life was serving with Congressman Dorn. 
We entered Congress together as freshman Congressmen. We roomed 
in adjoining rooms at the hotel the very first session. His friendship 
has been one of the pleasant experiences of my life. I just want 
ae in this room—I want to get in right if Dien just want to 
tell him that 31 years ago I married a southern girl and I have lived 


with her 31 years, and “damn Yankee” is a term of endearment in my 
family, I have heard it so long. It took me the first 20 of the 31 
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ears to get her voting Republican up North, and now I don’t trust 
het when she votes for President. I have got southern connections, 
anyway. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We are delighted to have you with us, Con- 
gressman Dorn. We want to express our appreciation to you for 
your keen insight into the problems of the textile industry and the 
fine support you have given in the Congress, too, to trying to do some- 
thing to remedy the situation that exists. 

Our next witness is Mr. P. S. Bailey, the president of the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Bailey, won’t you come around ? 


STATEMENT OF P. S. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Batmry. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee of the Senate: I am P. S. Bailey, president of Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, established in Aiken, and Lydia Cotton Mills, established 
in 1902, both located in Clinton, S. C. 

I am also president of the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association and appear here today as a spokesman for the association 
which represents practically all textile manufacturing companies in 
our State. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to welcome you and the distinguished 
members of your committee to South Carolina. Those of us in South 
Carolina have a high admiration and respect for Senator Thurmond 
as a public servant, dedicated to the best interests of our citizens and 
to the high principles and purposes of the United States of America. 

It is a real pleasure to see you serving in this capacity here today. 

May I add that this hearing today heels conducted on the cam- 
pus of Senator Thurmond’s alma mater, which has made many signifi- 
cant contributions to our State, none of which have been more impor- 
tant than the Clemson men who have gone out to provide leadership 
in a wide range of activities. 

On behalf of the textile industry in South Carolina, I want to ex- 
press sincere appreciation for your interest in our problems. I realize 
that each of you has a busy schedule, that upon each of you many 
demands are made. We in the textile industry are heartened that you 
have taken the time to come here to study our industry at first hand. 

I pledge to you all our full cooperation. 

Let me emphasize that the textile industry is seeking no handouts 
from our Government. It is our sincere belief, however, that specific 
Government action could do much to hasten the day when the textile 
industry regains its traditional place as a growing, prosperous seg- 
ment of the industrial economy of the United States. 

A day-by-day study of our textile industry by those of us who look 
to textiles for a livelihood, convinces us that some of our most serious 
problems result from acts and policies of our own Federal Govern- 
ment. Were these inequities to be removed, I am confident that there 
are many dynamic forces at work within our industry which would 
quickly set in motion an industrywide revival. 

I shall not attempt to go into details in each particular area of Gov- 
ernment policy. Some of these areas have already been discussed at 
earlier hearings. Others will be explored fully by other witnesses. 
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I would like to point out, however, two fields where striking in- 

uities are imposed upon us. One is in the field of foreign trade, 
ans we must compete against foreign manufacturers whose wage 
scales are far lower than those in the United States. I would like to 
emphasize here that we have no desire to deflate the living standards 
in the United States. 

In fact, we hope for the day when we can do more for our employees 
and our stockholders. 

Another area of Government policy that has hampered our industry 
and made it more difficult to compete with foreign manufacturers is in 
agriculture. In competing with foreign countries, United States tex- 
tile manufacturers have been forced to pay about 20 percent more for 
raw cotton. Even American-grown cotton has been available to for- 
eign manufacturers at a lower price than to the United States mills. 

he effect of this agricultural policy has done much to rob cotton of 
a competitive price structure in domestic markets. We believe that the 
action taken this year by the Congress, while not solving the crisis in 
one stroke, is most heartening. We have not relinquished our convic- 
tion that changes are, and will be, necessary in the future. 

Another policy of the Government that has puzzled the men and 
women in the textile industry in South Carolina is in the administra- 
tion of the foreign aid program, the stimulation of foreign competi- 
tion, and the purchase of large amounts of textiles offshore with our 
tax dollars seems to us to be an undeserved penalty. 

The foreign aid program also has encouraged rapid export of prac- 
tically every development in the prized field of American ingenuity 
and efficiency. Let me hasten to add that we recognize our industry 
has certain internal problems. I shall not burden you with these, 
confident that the industry itself can solve these problems. 

Our industry cannot solve those problems created for us by Govern- 
ment action. It is for relief in these areas that I appeal to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of your committee. I appreciate the atten- 
tiveness with which you have heard me. I want to say again how 
pleased we are that you have come to South Carolina. 

I am confident that because of your interest we can anticipate more 
equitable treatment at the hands of our Government. 

Senator THurmonp. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Bailey, 
and are glad to have your fine statement. Senator Cotton, do you have 
any questions? 

enator Corron. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to delay the hearing 
at all 

Senator Tuurmonp. Take your time. 

Senator Corton. I am just interested in one thing. That is as a mat- 
ter of interest to me for the record. Will you tell us something about 
the product of your mills? What do you make? 

r. Bamey. Senator, we make what is known as print cloth yarn. 
That is a plain woven goods made from commonly called 30’s and 
40’s yarn. It covers a multitude of different weight fabrics. I guess 
the most popular one that we make and better known to more people 
would be the so-called 80 squares. That, I guess, is a staple fabric 
of the print cloth group of mills and it probably goes into more uses 
than any other fabric. 
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It is plain woven. It is 39 inches wide, 80 count thread in both the 
warp and the filling and it weighs 4 yards to the pound. 

Of course since this wash-and-wear fabric has come along, of course 
we have deviated from that standard construction. However, we 
make in our mills some 15 to 20 different weights. It is all sold in 
the gray. It is usually finished and dyed or printed or after it leaves 
our mill. 

Senator Corron. As to the particular product that comes from your 
mills, your great competition is what—Japanese ? 

Mr. Bamry. Of course I suppose that any fabric in this country 
coming in from foreign mills would affect us, whether it was a par- 
ticular fabric we were making or not. But print cloth is one of 
the imports from the Japanese countries. 

Senator Corron. Just one more question. 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir, take your time. 

Senator Corron. I appreciate your patience, Mr. Chairman. 

The fabric that your mills make: Is that one of the type of fabrics 
in which the labor involved represents a very high percentage of the 
cost—I mean higher than some other fabrics? 

Mr. Batter. No, I wouldn’t say that, Senator. 

Of course the labor in our fabric represents a very large part of 
the cost of manufacturing the product. But I would think that for 
other fabrics, it would depend on what the fabric was. 

Senator Corron. Such as? 

Mr. Barry. It would be the difference in, we would say, combed 
goods or something like that. 

Senator Corron. What I am getting at is: During the hearings 
that we held in Washington and other places, and during my own 
experience in dealing with constituents who are in the business, it has 
been repeatedly indicated that the Japanese, for instance, have a 
tendency to concentrate on those fabrics in which labor has the highest 
percentage of the cost, because that is the great advantage they have 
in their very cheap labor. 

I wondered if that is true in the case of manufacturers in this 
section. I wanted to make sure it was brought out in the record. 
That was the purpose behind my question. 

Mr. Batter. Iam sure itis. Iam sure that it is. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey, for your 
fine statement. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We will take a 2-minute recess at this point. 

ire eeUn ees a short recess was taken.) 

enator THurMonp. Our next witness is Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., chief 
economist, of the National Cotton Council, of Memphis, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF M. K. HORNE, JR., CHIEF ECONOMIST, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE S. BUCK, JR., TECH- 
NICAL RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Dr. Horne. Senator Thurmond, Senator Cotton, ladies and gentle- 
men: My name is M. K. Horne, Jr. I am chief economist of the 
National Cotton Council. My home is at Memphis, Tenn. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to appear before you. 
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I have with me my colleague, Mr. George S. Buck. He is the cen- 
tral man on our staff, attached to our executive vice president, for 
research. I hold acomparable job for economics. 

Mr. Buck has no prepared testimony, but the two of us together 
would like to act as a team in undertaking to answer your questions. 

By your permission I have prepared a statement which will take 30 
minutes. I hope that you will ask us questions, and I hope that you 
will be kind enough to extend our time somewhat in order to allow 
for the discussion of your questions. 

The National Cotton Council, as you know, is the comprehensive 
organization of the raw-cotton industry. Our membership is made 
up of these six raw-cotton interests: the farmers, the ginners, the mer- 
chants, the warehousemen, the seed crushers, and the spinners. 

The overwhelming majority of all six groups are members of the 
council, supporting its work. Our policies are made by delegate 
members named by the organizations of each of the six interests—the 
farmers, the ginners, et cetera. The council under its bylaws can 
adopt no policy except by a two-thirds vote of each and every one of 
those six interests. 

Representing raw cotton, we have to be vitally concerned with the 
health and survival of the textile industry. Cotton is by far its largest 
raw material. Cotton cannot go to market except through that 
industry. 

Surely as much as anyone we appreciate its great importance to the 
consumer, to the military, and to the incomes of the American people. 
The textile industry provides employment for close to a million people 
in its own plants, and it provides a great deal of other employment 
as well. As a market for cotton it provides employment for several 
million people who work on the farms and in all those establishments 
which are involved in bringing the cotton from the farm to the mill 
door. 

The Cotton Council has been in business for just about 20 years. 
Our one central function has always been to do those things that will 
maintain and expand the market for cotton. From the beginning we 
have recognized that if we want to understand the market for cotton 
we must understand the market for textiles—as they move on from the 
mills to the converters, to the cutters and other fabricators, and, finally, 
through the retail outlets to the ultimate consumers. 

The final consumer is the basic thing to understand, if we would 
understand our markets. And you cannot study the final consump- 
tion of textiles except in terms of hundreds of separate end uses, each 
a distinct problem in itself. This we have been doing for 20 years. 

We have a many-sided program, which reaches into the promotion 
of textile products, the exportation of cotton and cotton textiles, and 
the efficient growing, processing, and marketing of raw cotton. But 
all of this is aneek to the work of our market research department, 
some of which I want to report to you now. 

Any industry, to be healthy in today’s world, has to have, first, a 
market that is expanding, and, second, the ability to gear its produc- 
tion to that market and price its products for that market in such a 
way as to make a fair profit. It can hardly have either one of those 
things without the other. The problems of the textile industry, in 
my humble view, come down basically to those two things, and I would 
like to talk mainly about the first of them—an expanding market. 
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When we really dig into this subject, we find it a vast one with _— 
many complications. In order to convey some impression of our find- 
ings in a very few minutes, I want to take resort to some charts and 
tables so as to flash a lot of facts before you quickly. 

Just to get into the subject, I will present in chart 1 something with 
which undoubtedly you are already familiar. 


CHART 1 


U.S. CONSUMER SPENDING 
AND FIBER CONSUMPTION 


(19472100) 
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SOURCE: Consumer Spending, President's Council of Economic 
Advisors; Fiber Consumption, computed from statistics 
of Department of Commerce and Textile Economics Bureau. 


The solid curve represents the growth of the American market over 
the past 10 years—1947 to 1957. This is total consumer spending on 
all goods and services. It is expressed in constant dollars, the effect 
of rising prices having been taken out. The physical size of the Ameri- 
can market rose from an index of 100 to 138 across these 10 years. 

For comparison, we have a dotted curve, representing the trend in 
fiber consumption across the same period. 

Senator Corron. May I interrupt for a question? When you say 
fiber consumption, that refers to cotton, to wool, and to substitutes— 
synthetic and everything? 
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Mr. Horne. Yes, sir; rayon, acetate, nylon, dacron, orlon. It in- 
cludes silk, wool, cotton—all the principal textile fibers. We have 
converted the manmade fibers to cotton equivalent in terms of the 
approximate amount of cloth they will make, so that this curve becomes 
a fair approximation of the trend in textile operations. 

Here is the familiar fact that textiles have not on. up with the 
growth of the American economy. This is a basic problem to cotton. 
It is a basic problem to the textile industry and to the Nation. But 
our view is that we must not be content with generalities about this 
problem. 

We must take it apart and study it, piece by piece. Let me begin 
now to show you some facts about the separate parts of this textile 
market. 

Table 1 lists the 42 biggest end-use markets for cotton—shirts, 
trousers, sheets, draperies—each a separate and distinct market in 


itself. 
TABLE 1.—Markets for teatile fibers, 1956 


[Millions of pounds consumed] 
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The table shows the estimated number of millions of pounds of 
cotton consumed in each of those markets in 1956, with the biggest 
ones at the top. 

But we do not by any means content ourselves with studying just 
the cotton consumed. The table also gives estimates of the consump- 
—_ of all textile fibers in these markets, including cotton and all 
others, 
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These uses themselves break down into many separate markets with 
separate problems—for example, work shirts, dress shirts, sport 
shirts—and this is just the beginning of a long list. We study more 
than 400 distinct end use markets for textiles. Each is essential in 
understanding the overall textile market. 

Our market research department sends trained staff members to 
interview the key men in industry and in our retail stores, who know 
what makes each of these markets tick. What does price have to do 
with it? What about quality, style, merchandising, promotion, trends 
in the way people live and in the way industry operates? 

We have quite a number of specialists who go deeply into these 
questions. Mr. Buck and I are only two men, and of course we do not 
have all the detailed information at our fingertips, but we will do our 
best to answer any of your questions, and we can get you further de- 
tail from the specialists on the council’s staff. 

But let me go now to give a brief hint of what has been happening 
in some of these markets. I am going to take some examples from 
several groups of uses, and show you how they performed across the 
10-year period from 1947 through 1956. We have been making these 
consumption estimates, based mainly on figures from the Census 
Bureau, year by year for a long time. 


CHART 2 


TRENDS IN LEADING USES: 1947-1956 
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In chart 2 we have the trends in four leading items of men’s ap- 
parel—trousers, shirts, underwear, and coats and jackets. 

These are the trends in the consumption of textiles—not just cotton, 
but all textiles—across the years. 

Notice here, gentlemen, that this great part of the textile market 
has been an expanding market. Every one of these big end use mar- 
kets pointed strongly upward across the years. 

Chart 3 presents the same picture for women’s apparel. 


CHART 3 
TRENDS IN LEADING USES: 197-1956 
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Dresses are up 25 percent in these 10 years, sportswear up 320 per- 
cent, blouses 80 percent, nightgowns 56 percent. We did not try to 
select uses that have shown particular increases. We merely took the 
biggest four, to illustrate what has been happening in this field. 
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Chart 4 represents four items of children’s wear. 


CHART 4 


TRENDS IN LEADING USES: 197-1956 
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A powerful upward trend, running much stronger than the rise in 
total consumer spending, is clearly apparent here. 

So as we look inside the three broad fields of wearing apparel— 
men’s, women’s, and children’s—we get the impression that here is a 
great sector of the textile market which has gone forward with the 
growth of the American economy. But we need the whole picture. 

Next, in chart 5, we look at four leading items in the field of house- 
hold articles. 
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CHART 5 


TRENDS IN LEADING USES: 197-1956 
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Draperies, sheets, and towels all moved upward. In our haste to 
repare for this testimony, we included retail piece goods under home 
urnishings. This is hardly representative of this group of uses, but 

in any case it is noteworthy that the consumption of textiles in this 
form has had some net decline across the decade, with some improve- 
ment the last few years. 

But nowhere, in the four groups of uses that I have shown you, do 
we find indication of why the total textile market has failed to show 
much expansion. 

We find it in chart 6, which gives some leading examples from the 
industrial uses. 
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CHART 6 


TRENDS IN LEADING USES: 197-1956 
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The great expansion of automobile production across the decade 
brought some net increase in textile consumption, but we see declines 
of 38 percent in textile bags, 23 percent in the yarns used for electrical 
insulation, and 18 percent in cordage and twine. While there are 
great variations from case to case, and each is a separate problem, it 
seems pretty clear that across this 10-year period a lot of our problems 
have been concentrated in the field of industrial uses. 

There is no time to take up the situation use by use, but I would like 
to indicate for you some of the main factors which we have found sig- 
nificant in explaining our marketing problems. 

Table 2 presents our estimate of the paper consumed in certain mar- 
oo which have traditionally belonged to textiles, in 1947 and 10 years 

ater. 
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TABLE 2.—Paper in textile uses 


[Millions of cotton-pound equivalents] 
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We have converted the figures on pounds of paper consumed into 
our estimates of the millions of pounds of cotton that that much paper 
would replace. A 160-million-pound increase for paper in bags, 43 
million in napkins, and so on. A 10-year increase of 277 million 
pounds in these 7 textile uses. 


Tas_e 3.—Nonteztile materials in tertile uses 


[Millions of cotton-pound equivalents] 
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But paper is not the only nontextile material which has moved heav- 
ily into our textile markets. Table 3 shows, in addition to paper, the 
estimated 10-year increases for plastic materials in textile uses, for 
rubber, glass, and metals. And all these materials are continuing to 
probe dangerously into our markets. But I must move on quickly 
to the numerous other factors with which we have also had to contend. 

Please notice table 4. For convenience I have consolidated all the 
main textile end uses into the list appearing in column (1). 
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TABLE 4.—Some developments tending to reduce the markets for cotton 
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In these 41 big uses or classes of uses we have the great bulk of the 
whole market. I want to use this to show you where the impact of 
various problems is being felt. 

Over the past decade or so we have seen great advances in this 
country in the field of heating—central heating in homes, better 
heated factories, heaters on automobiles. 

Better heating has clearly reduced the need for some textile prod- 
ucts and has augmented the trend to lighter fabrics. In column (2) 
of table 4 I have entered an X opposite those markets in which im- 
proved heating seems to have had a significant effect. 

Another development of great importance has been in mechaniza- 
tion—machines reducing the need for hard manual labor, particularly 
outdoor labor on the farms and elsewhere. 

Mechanization has reduced the wear on clothing. In modern grain 
combines it has reduced the need for cordage and twine. The 
markets seriously affected by modernization are indicated by an X 
in column (3). 
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Besides better heating and mechanization there have been many 
other changes in technology which have worked against textile 
consumption. 

In towels, we compete with the air blower; in bags, with new tech- 
niques of bulk handling; in blankets, with the electric blanket, reduc- 
ing the need for the fabric itself; in awnings, with air conditioning. 
The tubeless tire is reducing the need for chafer fabric in tires. In 
tarpaulins we compete with paints and other features which enable 
motorized equipment to stand weather exposure; in industrial thread, 
with heat sealing; and in electrical insulation, with printed circuits. 
The markets which have been injured by these developments are 
shown in column (4). 

Another factor tending to reduce consumption is simply that textile 

roducts wear longer than they used to. Raw cotton on the average 
is definitely stronger than it was a decade or so ago, other fibers are 
stronger, yarns and fabrics are definitely capable of longer wear. 
This fact has an influence upon virtually every end use market, and 
so I have checked them all in column (5). 

A big factor depressing the trend of textile operations has been the 
decline in the net exports of textiles and textile products. Since 
World War II there has been a persistent tendency for exports to 
decline and for imports to increase. 

I am sure that you have been studying this problem, and I will 
only mention the decline in net exports—that is, exports minus im- 
ports—for cotton cloth alone, which is only one part of the total 
problem. 

Across the decade from 1947 to 1957 the net exports of cotton cloth 
declined from 1,463 million square yards to 426 million. The year 
1947 was an abnormal one for comparison, but if we take the average 
of 1948 and 1949 as our base we still see a decline from 884 million 
yards of net exports to 426 million—or more than 50 percent. This 
obviously has been a big factor. 

I should mention that during this decade the numbers of young 
children and of old people have increased faster than the population 
as a whole, and these two age categories are the smallest users of textiles 
in clothing. 

Finally, we have to take note of the many dynamic industries which 
have had special marketing appeals in this land of high living stand- 
ards—first in filling the postwar backlog of demand and later in 
pushing forward on the momentum of new inventions and very liberal 
consumer credit. These have included automobiles, medical services, 
convenience foods, housing, air conditioners, TV sets, etc. 

To recapitulate, we have considered the following : 
. Paper 

. Plastics 

. Other competing materials 

. Improved heating 

. Mechanization 

. Other changes in technology 

Decline in net exports 

Longer wear 


. Age distribution of population 
. Competition from other dynamic industries 
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Now, when we look across this list of forces which have borne down 
upon us in the past decade, it is not so difficult to understand why the 
market of our textile industry has had little or no overall growth while 
the market for all goods and services has expanded. 

There emerges here an inescapable impression that, against all the 
problems that have beset it in the past decade, our textile industry has 
oe to put up quite a battle indeed in order to do as well as it has 

one. 

I do not for one moment imply that we should be content with this 
record. We have got to have an expanding textile market, and we are 
moving on many fronts with an overall program which holds great 
promise of bringing us that kind of market in the future. 

We do not examine these problems here with the idea of finding 
excuses. We examine them in order to understand where we are, how 
we got here, and how to move forward intelligently from here. 

There are three great weapons of competition which any industry 
must use as it fights for its share of the consumer dollar: 

One is price. One is sales promotion. And one is research. 

I might discuss price, but I know you are aware of the fact that 
the prices of textiles and textile products have not risen nearly so 
rapidly through the years as most other things in our economy. 

I might discuss promotion, but you must know that enormous sums 
are being spent on textile promotion under the guidance of the best 
authorities on how to get promotional results. The reports of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue reveal that our textile industry spent 
$68 million on advertising in 1954 and $80 million in 1955 (the latest 
years reported). Our retail apparel stores spent $161 million in 1955 
on advertising, not to mention the department stores and other groups. 

Our manmade fiber industry does a very aggressive and costly job 
of promoting directly to the consumer. And I might mention the 
cotton council’s own program of promotion direct to the consumer, 
which costs only about a million a year but is so handled as to get 
many millions in actual advertising value. 

All of us, by promoting our individual products, are promoting 
textiles in the good American, competitive way, just as General 
Motors and Chrysler, by promoting Chevrolet and Dodge, are suc- 
cessfully promoting the sale of automobiles. 

We are by no means complacent about either price or promotion, 
but it is understandable why more consideration is being given to 
the subject of research. It is a more difficult subject to understand. 
In order to get my remarks in the right perspective I am putting 
before you in chart 7a greatly oversimplified diagram of some seg- 
ments of the total textile and fiber industry. 
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CHART 7 
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Please do not condemn me for omitting the knitting trade or the 
other natural fibers, or for ignoring some of the vertical integration 
which has occurred. Nobody can make a simple chart that really 
describes the textile industry. This picture here is just to establish 
a general context for my next remarks. 

Here are six great parts of the total industry which are vitally 
involved in textile research. I will talk mainly about just 1 of the 6— 
research on raw cotton. Every cotton leader realizes today that in 
supplying the raw materials for textiles we face terrific competition 
from one of the most modern and progressive industries in America— 
the manmade fiber industry. 

I will not undertake to discuss that industry, but will only say that 
we cotton people are deeply imp essed with its meaning for us. At 
times we hear that we have litt’, to fear from it, and at other times 
we hear that the synthetics are the irresistible wave of the future—but 
we are not impressed with either one of these diametrically opposite 
progaganda lines, 

What does impress us is the genuine competitive strength of the 
synthetic industry. We recognize and respect it as a competitor. We 
believe in competition. That industry’s competitive strength comes 
eee from the work of its research laboratories, past, present, and 

uture. 

It has some of the greatest research establishments in the world. 
We do not resent this great research program. We admire it, and we 
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have been learning from it. We are facing up to the fact that we must 
meet the challenge of that research program, or eventually we will 
indeed go out of business, gradually but surely. 

So let me give you in table 5 some figures on cotton research. 


TABLE 5.—Cotton research (estimated annual expenditures) 


Private industry : 


I i sal a ta ei $454, 000 
Farm couipment mantfactdrers.......... 62d. gees 1, 500, 000 
Verthiber masufetterert... sek ee ee eee 500, 000 
Other farm chemical manufacturers___....__-.----_.--------~- 2, 000, 000 
Gin-machinery! manatee rere in. nici iced et ccemsinidttntinic la 535, 000 
UTR TOE nts ole ctiinigt banana keene 23, 000 
Compress Gnd Warenouse INGONErY ......5. occ ceccamnenne 130, 000 
Coston’ wierchnnte.. 6 oe i Se ee ee 250, 000 
Textile chemical manufacturers___...............--.-__-.-... 1, 149, 000 
Textile mechinery manufacturers... .0c86ssicaseewesemens 102, 000 

Se ne SI ROE sc ic. 5 sass thesenee tenet niaieninendh blac al aaaaieeeaal 1, 527, 000 
PRIOR, CORR eta Re ie ee 8, 170, 000 

tate enpertenemt: wtwtienGs 6 ok ee eee 2, 764, 000 
U.: 8. Departament 08 Asriewitte 1st Roitacancadssitudmeiinantheta 5, 055, 000 
STRNAE 5 icine clerinirte-inipeiniemtiapeteasiniatialsne citi nascegten nec ee uae 372, 000 
Grand total (approm@imate) <2 a ee 16, 400, 000 


As you know, research cannot be measured in dollars and cents. We 
are always involved here in many problems of definition and also of 
cost accounting. Still we have to do our best to present the true 
picture. 

A little over a year ago the cotton council drew up an estimate of 
the annual expenditures of what could reasonably be called cotton 
research, and the results appear in table 5. Notice the part of it which 
came out of private funds: the cottonseed breeders, the makers of 
machinery for cotton farms, et cetera. 

The amounts spent by the textile chemical and machinery manu- 
facturers and by the textile manufacturers are only a small fraction 
of the total research expenditures of those firms, because we are talking 
here just about that part which would give some advantage to cotton 
as distinct from the other fibers. But, even at that, we see some $8 
million of cotton research from private funds. 

There are also the public research funds to be considered. There 
are nearly a million farms which grow cotton in this country. 
Obviously research is vital to these farmers if they are going to hold 
markets and play their part in a progressive economy, and obvious! 
a million individual farmers are not set up to do their own researe 
as modern industrial corporations can do theirs. 

For a hundred years it has been clearly established in this country 
that one of the proper functions of Government is to meet this special 
problem of agriculture. 

So you see the estimated amounts of money spent on cotton research 
by the State governments and by the Federal Government. 

And we have a grand total of some $16.4 million of combined 
private and public funds. 

While this is a lot of money, it is really quite small in comparison 
with the tremendous range of problems and opportunities that we 
have in cotton research—opportunities in growing better cotton at 
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lower cost, in ginning and merchandising it better, and in doing a 
better job of spinning, weaving, and finishing cotton textiles. There 
is a great need for more Federal funds to support an adequate pro- 
gram, and at the same time let me emphasize something else. 

The whole raw cotton industry is increasingly alert to the oppor- 
tunities of private enterprise in cotton research. Last year, under 
the sponsorship of the cotton council, a committee of 80 men from the 
highest level of leadership in cotton farming, cotton spinning, and 
other raw cotton interests met and reviewed cotton’s position in 
research. 

As an outcome this committee recommended, and the council’s board 
and delegate members directed, that an expansion which is currently 
underway in the council’s own research program be organized and 
looked upon as the first step in a much larger expansion in cotton 
research with private funds. 

o would put up those private funds? Inevitably it must be 
the people who supply cotton and depend upon it. The textile manu- 
facturer would benefit from cotton research, and he has demonstrated 
his interest by participating in a recent doubling of the cotton council’s 
membership dues. (‘The council now has an annual budget of some 
$214 million—and it is growing—which goes very largely into research 
and promotion.) 

But the spinner is essentially a customer, not a supplier, of raw 
cotton, and he has other raw materials available. Any great expansion 
in private funds for cotton research would have to come from those 
people who supply the cotton, and as a practical matter that has to 
mean primarily the man who produces it, the farmer. And farmers 
are realizing more and more every day that a substantial investment 
in cotton research might be the most profitable investment they ever 
made. 

So the cotton research program is big today, but inevitably it is 
going to be bigger and more aggressive if cotton is to survive. It is 
spurred on by the bigger and stronger research programs of its direct 
competitors. We know that the textile machinery manufacturers have 
a substantial research program, and that the many firms making 
textile chemicals, including the greatest chemical companies in the 
country, are big, alert, and progressive in the field of research. 

What of the spinners, weavers, and finishers themselves? They are 
indeed in the fortunate position that their suppliers (of machinery 
and chemicals as well as fibers) are compelled by competition to con- 
duct enormous research programs which increase the efficiency and 
the market potential of this industry. Yet, it should not be inferred 
that the textile industry is any small thing in the field of research. 

The National Research Council makes regular surveys of the per- 
sonnel working in actual research laboratories in private industry. 
These surveys do not pretend to be complete, but they give an inter- 
esting partial picture. 

In 30 textile firms it was found that 827 trained research workers 
were employed, and there were 210 more in 7 private textile labora- 
tories operating on funds from the industry. The clerical and other 
personnel employed in the research work of these 2 groups totaled 
312 and 77, respectively, making a grand total of more than 1,400 
persons. It is conservative today to say that the total expense of 
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running a textile research laboratory is $10,000 per person employed— 
so here we have an estimated $14 million spent per year by textile 
firms on research. 

An accurate figure would be much higher, first because these sur- 
veys are not complete, and, second, because the textile mills do a lot 
of research which is not actually called research or done in research 
laboratories. 

Out of this discussion of scientific research upon fibers and tex- 
tiles, I think it is fair to draw these impressions: First, it is quite a 
large program, but, second, we are not content with it—it has to 
expand. And, third, it is going to expand and become ever more 
aggressive in its search for markets, driven by the great force of 
competition which is the mainspring of American free enterprise. 

What can I say in conclusion about the overall outlook for expan- 
sion in the markets of the American textile industry? We began 
(chart 1) with a picture of the decade just past, in which textile oper- 
ations have failed to keep up with our expanding economy. 

Looking to the future, in which we assume that the American popu- 
lation and standard of living will continue to grow, let’s take brief 
notice of several encouraging considerations. 

First, we can mention the textile cycle. The declines in 1956 and 
1957 were primarily the declines of a long textile recession. Much 
of this surely was caused by the fact that the country as a whole was 
living off its textile inventories to some extent. With an upturn in 
the cycle, we may begin to notice that the long-range trend is upward 
to some extent at least. 

Next, the trend of textile exports versus imports. It certainly is 
not inevitable that the net of exports over imports will have the big 
decline in the future which it has had in the past. I know that you 
must be giving much study to this situation. 

Next, the field of consumer credit, which has pulled spending so 
strongly in the direction of hard goods in the past, may work more 
favorably for textiles in the future. I call attention especially to 
the rapid expansion of revolving credit in the retail stores. 

The age distribution of our population, which has been unfavor- 
able to clothing consumption the past decade, should be much more 
favorable in the next one, as the population increases more rapidly 
in those age groups which are the biggest buyers of apparel. 

The overall trend of clothing consumption, strong in the past dec- 
ade, may have a bigger effect upon the total trend of textiles in the 
future. The total market is made up more of clothing uses and less 
of industrial uses today than in the past. 

The recently enacted cotton legislation, a big subject in itself, points 
toward ampler supplies of cotton, in all the needed qualities, at more 
competitive prices. It points in the direction of a one-price system. 
It gives a sharp answer to anyone who doubts the ability and the will 
of our cotton farmer to be progressive and competitive as a raw mate- 
rial supplier for a progressive industry. 

And, finally, the whole textile and fiber industry, increasingly year 
by year, understands the challenge of research. The whole industry 
is headed forward in research. This includes market research—in 


which the potentials for developing new market possibilities are 
explored. 
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Our textile manufacturers, one after another, have been setting up 
their own market research departments in recent years. The cotton 
council, with its 20 years of experience in this field, has been deluged 
for the past 5 or 6 years by textile firms seeking advice and guidance 
as they set up their own organizations to research their possibilities in 
market expansion. 

We have sponsored two annual market research conferences in New 
York for the whole textile industry, where it was clearly apparent that 
the whole industry today has a driving, vital interest in pushing for- 
ward into new fields, such as fabrics to replace paper in wall coverings, 
such as new products and promotional effects to fight back against 
plastic film in the rainwear market, and soon. This kind of thing is 
getting, and will get results. 

As we push forward, there are some very important things which 
the Government, and only the Government can do. I would like to 
stress the need for more and better statistics. 

The Census Bureau does an excellent job, but we feel that some of 
the textile problems are being neglected, partly because of the lack of 
funds, and partly because other industries have had their needs repre- 
sented more strongly. The figures on which we base our estimates 
of the end use markets have actually been reduced a great deal, so that 
they are much less useful than they were a number of years ago. 

This is a very, very serious matter, which ought to be corrected. We 
also need—the whole industry needs—some regular statistical reports, 
at least every quarter, on the inventories of cloth and of textile prod- 
ucts held not only by the textile mills (where the ACMI already col- 
lects regular figures) but also by the various other manufacturers and 
dealers up to and through the making of garments and the fabrication 
of other end products. 

I am glad that the Census Bureau is moving ahead now with plans 
to supply some of the needed data on inventories. In an industry so 
sorely beset by cyclical fluctuations, it is important for the fluctuations 
of inventories to be brought out into the clear light of day. 

These are the most urgent statistical needs, but I might add that we 
also need a great deal more and better statistics on the month-to-month 
changes in retail sales. Such information as this would help every 
firm to do its planning and make its price and production decisions in 
the light of the true condition of the market. 

There surely is a need for the most careful study, such as you 
gentlemen are making, into the Government’s best role with respect 
to the industry’s problems in international trade and in other fields. 

As these studies are made, it seems to me that the primary con- 
sideration should be how to give the textile industry a reasonable 
basis of confidence upon which to push forward, on its own planning 
and its own initiative, with programs of market research, scientific 
research, sales promotion, and overall market development. 

Except where Government intervention is necessary for some clear 
and very specific reason, it will be harmful and not helpful. The 
job of market expansion is basically the job of industry, and I hope 
it is apparent that industry has been tackling the job with some 
intelligence and some force. 

We have great problems, but we have been facing those problems 
and mounting a great attack upon them. The power of American 
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free enterprise to build markets and to raise the incomes of people 
ismorethanatheory. Itisafact. If it cannot build textile markets, 
nothing can build them. We will be wise to keep our faith in it. 

Gentlemen, that is the end of my prepared testimony. 

Senator THurmonp. Senator Cotton, do you have some questions 
of the Doctor? 

Senator Corron. First, I would like to say—and I am sure, Mr. 
Chairman, you are going to say something of the same thing, but 
I think I can say it even with better grace than you as the Senator 
from this State—I think of all our hearings, for my own part, that 
your presentation has been the most illuminating and the things you 
have testified have been made more real to me and have coordinated 
what other people have testified to. You have assembled it so well 
and presented it so graphically that I just want to compliment you 
on your presentation. To me it was about the highlight of the testi- 
mony we have had so far in these hearings, and we have had some 
magnificent testimony. 

I certainly appreciate it. 

Dr. Horne. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Corron. I just have one question. I wish you would ex- 
pand in a few sentences. You were speaking about what the Gov- 
ernment could do. You have, of course, very well covered the matter 
of furnishing information and statistics dealing with our interna- 
tional trade, our foreign-aid purchases, the farm program, and then 
in the matter of research. 

Would you in a few sentences indicate a little further what you 
think the Government’s role in the field of textile research should 
be and what parts of it the Government can help in and still remain 
in the proper sphere of Government, and what parts we ought to 
keep out of ? 

That to me is very interesting if you would just expand on that. 

Dr. Horne. I will start, and Mr. Buck, who is better versed than 
I, may want to fill in on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Government has a long-time traditional role in agricultural 
research and the problems of Rares It is clear to you, I am sure, 
why farmers have to have some Government help on research, just 
because there are millions of them, typically small and incapable of 
getting into the stride of modern research, just by themselves. 

This isn’t to say they should stay out of it, and I have indicated to 
you they are doing their best to move into it. Still the Government, 
as far ahead as anybody can see, I think, needs to take a major part 
in agricultural research. Its program today is inadequate to cope 
with all the big problems of farmers in research. 

Of course the problems of cotton farmers in research include textile 
problems. This doesn’t mean that all of the textile research or the 
principal part of it should be done from the standpoint of agriculture. 

But from the standpoint of agriculture, there is a need for research 
on spinning and weaving and finshing designed to make cotton do the 
best possible job. 

Our fine competitors, the synthetic fiber producers, do a tremendous 
amount of textile research—not just making their fibers better, but 
research on textiles, the matter of adapting their fibers to better use 
in textiles. So there needs to be more actual textile research on cot- 
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ton, how to spin it better, how to spin the new varieties better, how to 
evaluate the quality of cotton better for spining, for weaving, for 
finishing. 

This kind of research, adapted to the needs of cotton and of course 
to wool and other agricultural fibers, needs expansion. It is inade- 

uate. 
Of course the Government has responsibilities for a vast amount of 
statistics. In the field of agriculture surely it has to do a very sub- 
stantial amount of economic research. 

My feeling is that these are the areas in which there is a need for 
more Government research. 

Mr. Buck, do you care to add to that ? 

Mr. Buck. I don’t think I could add anything to that, Senator, 
except to say it seems that a proper area for Government in its rela- 
tionship to textile research would be more in trying to build up the 
backlog of fundamental knowledge, which is being drained rather 
low at the moment. 

The Government does seem to support, through various defense 
agencies and relationships, a good many industries like the electronics 
industries, the aircraft industry. In that way it does build up the 
backlog of fundamental information for those branches of our 
economy. 

Senator Corron. It has been suggested in our hearings—I think 
the suggestion originally came from some of the great labor organiza- 
tions interested in advancing textiles—that there ought to be a Gov- 
ernment agency almost created along the lines of the Small Business 
Administration, but a Government agency devoted to the textile 
industry, to studying its problems and giving aid in research and 
other things. 

The suggestion was also made that, if that was done, every field of 
manufacture, every product, would want to come in and have one of 
their own. 

What would be your brief comment on that suggestion, either one 
of you gentlemen ? 

Dr. Horne. Speaking for myself, I really see no merit in such a 
proposal, Senator. I think that the textile industry is a great Amer- 
ican industry, born and bred in the tradition of American industry, 
capable basically of working out its own salvation. 

I think that the implications of such an agency as you suggest would 
be that the industry might be expected to take a little less of its own 
responsibility. I think it is basically the industry’s responsibility to 
work out its salvation. 

I think it can, and I know we all share the feeling that any proposal 
of the Government to move into a new area—especially whe it is a 
vaguely defined proposition—is to be avoided if possible. 

I have not hd my attention drawn in my reading of your proceed- 


ings to any aspect of this matter which really justifies the establish- 
ment of such an agency. 

Senator Corton. Thank, you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you have a question, Dr. Miernyk? 

Mr. Mrernyk. Yes; I do, Senator. 

Dr. Horne, you pointed out very well that while total fabric con- 
sumption has been about constant over the past 10 years, the consump- 
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tion of fabric used in clothing has gone up, while it has been the indus- 
trial uses that have declined very sharply. 

We have heard a great deal in the hearings about the impact of im- 
ports on the domestic textile market. I w vonder—y ou might not be 
prepared to provide the data now—if you could submit data on the 
relative impact in these two sectors: the clothing sector and the indus- 
trial sector ¢ 

It is my impression that most of it has been fabric that has gone into 
apparel uses; would you agree ? 

Dr. Hornet. I would want to reserve an opinion until I studied it 
further. But I should call to your attention this aspect of our report. 
‘The way we measure the trends of consumption in any end-use market, 
or at least in most of them, is to take the statistics at the point of 
fabrication into an end-use article, the point of cutting of the garments, 
for example. 

Generally that is the only practical place where we can measure the 
end-use markets. 

At this point the imported fabrics are also included, you see. So 
actually, as we show rises in the consumption of apparel in this coun- 
try, this includes the apparel made from imported fabrics. 

Dr. Miernyk. I realize that. 1 was wondering if you could break 
out in these two sectors the proportion of imported fabrics in apparel 
uses and in industrial uses? 

Dr. Horne. Iam sure we don’t have available an easy, very practical 
way to do that. I can’t at this moment think of such a way. But we 
will indeed get on to the problem and see if we can’t supply some 
significant information for you on it. 

“Dr. Miernyx. I have another question here. You gave us an esti- 
mate of some $16 million spent on cotton research and development 
activities—that is public and private. While again this might be 
getting a little bit out of your own special area ‘of interest, do you 
have or do you think you could estimate for us total textile ‘yesearch 
and development expenditures, exclusive perhaps of manmade fibers ? 

Dr. Horne. Mr. Buck backed me up very well a minute ago and 
added a very vital point that I omitted. 

We of course look upon research as a very basic thing in our whole 
outlook so we do study this problem a great deal. We study especially 
the research by our direct competitors and we respect very much the 
manmade fiber companies. We have taken all the published and 
otherwise available information on their research program, and we 
think it is conservative to make a broad estimate that the manmade 
fiber industry spends $75 million a year on fiber and textile research— 
not research on finished goods, but research on how to get manmade 
fibers into use, how to improve them and get them into use. 

This is certainly a very large segment of the total fiber research 
picture. 

As for research on finishing and on textile machinery, some figures 
could be submitted, at least some partial figures, out of the same Na- 
tional Research Council surveys that 1 gave you. They are quite 
substantial figures. 

Dr. Miernyk. I think these would be very helpful if we could get 
them into the record. 


29350—59—pt. 3——3 
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Mr. Buck. The figure that Dr. Horne used, estimated by the number 
of persons employed in the textile industry on research assignments, 
was upwards of $14 million. That would be “within the textile indus- 
try” research. 

Of course it is undoubtedly larger than that. 

Dr. Miernyxk. That would be added in the $16 million, or would 
there be some duplication ? 

Dr. Horne. There would be no duplication. 

Mr. Buck. In the $16 million on cotton, that $114 million done by 
the textile industry would be a part of the $14 million on textile 
research. 

Dr. Horne. I stand corrected on that relatively small part. 

Dr. Mriernyk. One final point. You mention that you feel that 
most of the textile research as such should be done by industry itself. 
The Government does a small amount of textile research, I believe. 
I am thinking of the Quartermaster research done at Natick, Mass. 
Of course you mentioned Government-sponsored research in elec- 
tronics, which istremendous. We all know that. 

In studying the research activities of the textile industry, have you 
felt that there is any place where the Government could expand its 
research perhaps for military uses? Is it doing a fair job here or is 
there need for further reese along these lines? 

Mr. Buck. We think that the work of the military agencies is mostly 
a matter of applying the raw materials that are available, to their 
particular use requirements. I do believe that the committees that 
work on these military applications have expressed some feeling that 
there is a shortage of fundamental knowledge in textiles. 

I think we ought to make that distinction rather clear. There is a 
big area of research which properly belongs in industry. I don’t 
believe that any Government agency can take the place of that indus- 
trial initiative, development of new products, and so on. 

But in all our sciences we tend to run low on this background of 
fundamental information right across the board. There has been 
some selectivity on the part of Government agencies in directing their 
efforts for new fundamental knowledge into particular industries or 
industry environments and not others. 

Dr. Mternyk. That is precisely the point I wanted to make. Do 
you feel that the Government could legitimately in your view support 
more textile research of this kind in trying to create and add to the 
fund of accumulated knowledge? 

Mr. Buck. I believe that when you get into the area of fundamentals 
you get to something broader than the character of textiles as such. 
The National Science Foundation does sponsor a good deal of work 
in the fundamental areas. Some of that perhaps could deal more with 
the matters that bear on the textile industry than with sputniks and 
electronics. 

Senator THurmonp. I want to commend you, Doctor, for your very 
impressive testimony. I join Senator Cotton in that. I think what 
Dr. Miernyk is trying to clear up, as I interpret what he said, is 
whether the Government should take any further step with regard to 
either establishing an agency—as has been suggested, I believe, by one 
of the labor organizations, to be known as the Textile Development 
Agency, or by some other name—or whether it should conduct further 
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research or whether it should remain hands off more, as at present. 
I think that issomewhat what you meant, isn’t it ¢ 

Dr. Mrernyk. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Your answer to that question is, What? Do 
you favor the Government going into any research ¢ 

If so, just how far? As I interpret Dr. Horne’s statement, he favors 
the Government compiling and distributing statistics that would be 
valuable to the industry. You have no objection to that. In fact, 
you favor that. 

Dr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you favor the Government’s activity in any 
other phase of the work ? 

Mr. Buck. We certainly are highly in favor of having the Govern- 
ment do more in research for the cotton farmer, particularly on cotton. 
The research done on cotton to develop new knowledge of how to use 
it, new applications from it, will undoubtedly benefit the textile in- 
dustry several ways—first, by supplying better raw materials and 
better possibilities to do things with cotton, and we must confess that 
indirectly it will stimulate our competitors, the synthetic people, to 
improve their products. 

The more that is done for cotton, I would say the more help we will 
get for the textile industry. We strongly favor more cotton research 
through the Department of Agriculture, probably. 

Senator TuHurmonp. But you feel that if the Government should 
enter into general research in textiles, then that would lessen initia- 
tive on the part of private industry which is now doing the job and is 
expanding its program in that direction, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Buck. I think it would act that way, Senator, unless it were 
confined to very fundamental problems—increasing the knowledge of 
materials and structures and so on merely as a backlog on which the 
industry could build its own research. 

Dr. Horne. May I say that the directions through which such funda- 
mental knowledge can be obtained are fairly well defined today. On 
the synthetic fiber side there is a great and fine program of research 
on fundamental areas. And in the Department of Agriculture, there 
is also on the cotton side a substantial amount of this fundamental 
research. 

It seems to me that these are the two main directions in which we 
should look for the fundamental research. 

Senator Corron. Excuse me. You are talking about Government 
research now ¢ ; 

Dr. Horne. Yes, sir; the part that is done on cotton, the fundamental 
research on cotton, is mainly Government research. 

Senator Corron. Is there any Government research on synthetics ? 

Dr. Horne. Well, there is some in the Defense Department. The 
synthetics have this perfectly wonderful $75 million private research 
program, which includes a very balanced program with the funda- 
mental knowledge involved. 

Senator Corron.. Heaven knows I don’t want to get into any argu- 
ment with you cotton people. Certainly I am for “cotton,” but if the 
Government expands its research on the use of cotton, won’t the syn- 
thetic people come in and say, “Well, why should we finance all our 
own research but cotton get the aid ?” 
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Before you answer that, one answer might well be that of course 
cotton is an agricultural product and that we have established a long 
governmental policy for agricultural research. But, on the other 
hand up in my State we have a lot of wood and pulp mills, paper mills. 
And after all, they come from trees and that in a sense is a product 
of the soil. 

So I am just wondering how you answer the question as to what 
trouble we would get into if we advanced more than we now have for 
Government research on cotton and left the synthetics to themselves? 

Dr. Horne. I think the answer takes two parts, Senator. I am glad 
you asked the question, which isa very logical question. 

First there is the answer that has existed for many years, the basic 
difference between the economic organization of cotton producers and 
synthetic fiber producers. There are a million of us, there are a 
handful of the others. 

Any great corporation is organized to do its own research. It has 
this advantage. 

Now, second, we cotton people are not just sitting back and leaning 
on that first answer. We are saying: “Look, after a hundred years of 
precedent in which the Government has taken the primary responsi- 
bility for cotton research, we are stirring, moving, thinking, about 
how the cotton farmer, the little cotton farmer, can begin moving in 
to take over a really substantial part of his own research respon- 
sibility. 

Is this the time, is this the appropriate point in all our hundred 
years of history in this field, to start saying that the Government 
should move into synthetic fiber research ? 

No, that would discourage the movement toward private enterprise, 
toward having the little farmer face up to this and build his own 
research program. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I understand we have with us today several people whom I think 
it would be well to recognize at this time. If they would kindly 
stand: Dr. J. K. Williams, the dean of the graduate school. 

Dr. Witu1aMs. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Dr. H. L. Hunter, dean of the school of arts 
and sciences. We are glad to have you, Dr. Hunter. 

Dr. B. D. Trevillon, head of the industrial management department. 
I believe he had a group of his students with him. 

We are glad to have you with us. 

Dean Gage of the school of textiles. We want to thank you for 
your courtesies to us since we have been here and congratulate you, 
too, on your fine school of textiles. 

Dr. Gace. Weare glad to have you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you have some students with you? If so, 
you might have them stand, too. 

Dr. Gace. I think my students are coming this afternoon, Senator. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Our next witness is Mr. J. C. King, research 
director of Metro-Atlantic, Inc., Greenville, S.C. 

Mr. King, come around. 

Is Mr. King in the audience—J. C. King? He doesn’t seem to be 
here at this time. If he comes in, will someone let me know? 

Next we have Mr. Frederick B. Dent, the president of Mayfair 
Mills, at Arcadia, S. C. : 
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STATEMENT OF FREDERICK B. DENT, PRESIDENT, MAYFAIR 
MILLS, ARCADIA, &. C. 


Mr. Den. Senator Thurmond, Senator Cotton, I am Frederick B. 
Dent, president of Mayfair Mills and vice president of the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ Association. My purpose in ap- 
pearing before you is to commend for your consideration in this inves- 
tigation some of the remarkable achievements of the textile industry 
despite the handicaps imposed by Government policy which have 
been enumerated to you and the unfortunate reputation accorded the 
industry by some who are unfamiliar with it. 

The textile industry is the finest example in America today of the 
competitive aspects of the free enterprise economic philosophy upon 
which our great country was founded. It is an industry composed of 
hundreds of small units, including corporations, partnerships, pro- 
prietorships, all vying in the direst competitive battle for the con- 
sumer’s favor. 

No individual entity in this battle enjoys the advantage of as much 
as 5 percent of the entire market. Our free-enterprise system was 
developed primarily for the benefit and advantage of the buying public, 
the consumers. The textile industry has readily proved itself to be the 
stanchest friend of the American consumer of all the industries that 
curry his favor. 

During the tremendous inflationary period since 1947, the whole- 
sale price index of all industrial products has advanced 31.4 percent 
through May 1958. During the same period the wholesale price index 
for textile products and apparel has actually declined 6.6 percent. 
Imagine for just a moment what a wonderful blessing it would be for 
the budgets of this country, both private and public, if all industries 
could match the achievements of the textile industry in this matter of 
maintaining price stability, without any financial assistance in the 
form of quick writeoffs, tax incentives, or research grants by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This amazing achievement of the textile industry was brought about 
by technological progress unequaled under similar circumstances by 
any industry. The textile industry, being perhaps the oldest in the 
country, is not recognized for the vigor and vitality which are so great 
a part of its nature. 

Although textile manufacturing and finishing techniques have been 
in existence almost as long as civilized man, the American textile 
industry, through the genius, ability, and aggressiveness of its per- 
sonnel, has been able to increase its productivity on an industrywide 
national average by 48.7 percent since 1947. 

This technological progress has encompassed all facets of textile 
manufacture and responsibilities from fiber selection through opening, 
picking, carding, spinning, weaving, and finishing. 

Under the impact of this technological progress, the industry has 
spent, since 1947, $5,214 million for new machinery and plants and 
certainly a large percentage of a similar amount in modernizing older 
equipment. 

The resultant textile industry in South Carolina is a modern, 
aggressive one where the teamwork of management and employees 
is producing better quality fabrics than ever before which are being 
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delivered at prices lower than those received at any time since the 
relaxation of price controls in 1946. 

South Carolina is the leading producer of print cloth fabrics, 
robably producing more yardage of this type cloth than all other 

tates combined. As one example of postwar technological progress 
in the textile industry, we find South Carolina print cloth manu- 
facturers delivering better quality fabrics at 30 percent lower prices 
than in 1956, despite wage increases of 70 percent and raw material 
increases of up to 12 percent. 

To have accomplished this, we find the modern textile plants in 
South Carolina with as much as 40 electrical horsepower installed 
per ere to assist these skilled workers to perform their daily 
tasks which now require skill and specialized training, rather than the 
brawn of yesteryear. 

With mechanical forces at their command, we find spinners capable 
of producing 12,000 miles a yarn ” a single 8-hour shift and weavers 
capable of producing 3,800 yards of cloth. The textile industry has 
expanded its historical use ‘el only the four natural fibers: cotton, 
silk, wool, and flax, which have clothed mankind through the years and 
now utilize between 20 and 30 different natural and manmade fibers, 
alone or in combination, as deemed best under consideration of piece 
and end use. 

In the postwar era, literally hundreds of new models have been in- 
troduced in the fabric field, with the result that practically every 
item in an individual’s wardrobe has been completely altered in 
structure or composition in the past 10 years. Innovations along 
these lines include wash and wear fabrics, crease-re ten tion and crease- 
resistant suitings, nonwoven f: abri ies, pile furlike fabrics, metal-coated 
fabrics, stretch fabrics in hosiery, embossed fabrics, silicone finishes, 
and a host of other items whic ‘h we consumers accept as evervday 
items now—although introduced relatively recently. , 

This tremendous progress of the textile industry has brought re- 
wards in the form of higher wages for employees and stable prices for 
the consumer. But the investors in the industry whose capital has 
made this possible have seen their rewards in the form of profits 
decline from 8.2 percent of sales in 1947 to four-tenths of 1 percent in 
the first _—— of 1958. 

Please | ear in mind that this 1958 figure is one-tenth of the in- 
dustry’s profits during the depths of the great depression in 1933. 

The textile industry of the Nation, and of South Carolina, has 
proven itself to be tremendously resourceful and adaptable, and capa- 
ble of successfully meeting the needs and challenges of our time in 
the past two decades, despite h: mane aps placed upon it by Federal 
policies that would have stifled a less vigorous industry. 

These Federal policies have kept our major raw material priced 
25 to 30 percent artifically above world markets. Our wages are as 
much as 10 to 12 times those of foreign competitors. They have 
exported our modern equipment and techniques without charge. 
They have kept us tied to an antiquated depreciation system, and 
then they have invited all outsiders to come into our domestic market 
and our normal export markets to compete with us on an equal basis. 

We contend that the textile industry has proved itself capable of 
a fine future for the consumers of this Nation, textile employees, and 
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investors in our industry, if the fetters of Federal Government con- 
trol, unfair tax policies, and unfair competition are removed so that 
the genius of our textile people is allowed to predominate the situa- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. I want to thank you for that fine statement. 
I believe it is admitted in testimony previously given that textiles 

‘ank only second to steel in the matter of national defense. I want 
to ask you this question: If foreign imports are allowed to continue 
to come into this country as they have been doing for the last several 
years and bring about the closing down of a number of our textile 
matte, would that not greatly hamper our national defense if we 

should have another emergency 4 

Mr. Denr. Senator, there is no question of the fact that continued 
imports, causing competition for our industry, will discourage in- 
vestors from modernizing old plants and from keeping them from 
building new plan its. If our productive capacity in the textile field 
is allowed to decline, we certainly can expect trouble if we are ever 
cut off from foreign soure 

Senator Trurmonp. In other words, we would not have the means 
to manufacture textiles if our own mills had been put out of business 
and we were cut off from receiving the goods in time of emergency 
from other countries. 

Mr. Denr. Yes, sir 

Senator Tiurmonp. I want to get your opinion on this. It has 
been suggested that a textile development agency or some such similar 
organization be established by the Federal Government to promote 
the textile industry, to bring about more research, and to assist it in 
general. 
~ Wi hat is your opinion of such a suggestion ? 

Mr. Den. Senator, the textile industry is the most complex in the 
country. It has more stages through which fiber passes from yarn 
to cloth and finally to the consumer’s hands, and every time control 
over its normal economic flow has been introduced, it has caused a 
great deal of t vaulie 

I can see no advantage in the establishment of such an agency. 

[ think once your study has been completed that advantage could be 
gained through some admin istrative channel trying to implement your 
findings. But beyond that, it is much too delicate a situation for any- 
one to try to control. I think we can witness what is going on in 
Engiand, where the Government controls industry much more rigor- 
ously, and their textile industry is being liquidated at a very rapid 
rate. 

Senator THurmMonpb. Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. May I ask you the same question as a matter of 
interest that I have been asking the witnesses: What particular type 
of fabric do you yourself produce ? 

Mr. Dent. We produce print cloth. 

Senator Corron. In the field of print cloth, where is the most 
serious competition ? 

Mr. Dent. The most serious competition would come from Japan 
and India, which are introducing apparel-weight fabrics. Last Fri- 
day, we lost an order for 240,000 yards of that fabric to Japan. 
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Senator Corron. What you would like most from your Government 
isn’t that your Government support you, but that they get off your 
back and give you a fair shake on competition. 

Mr. Denv. That is it, absolutely. The textile industry has proven 
its capability in serving the Government in time of war and the con- 
cart in time of peace. If the fetters are removed, we can move 
ahead. 

Earlier you asked the question of the area for Government research. 
I think personally the only area for Government research is where it 
introduces itself into the free enterprise system such as it has set up the 
loan program and has become the No. 1 and only customer for the 
American cotton farmer. It has set standards at which it support 
certain grades and staples. We spinners now find that the grade and 
staple of Government standards have very little correlation with the 
spinability of fibers. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. I thank you for your very fine state- 
ment. 

Senator THurmonp. Dr. Miernyk, do you want to ask some ques- 
tions? 

Dr. Miernyk. No. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Baynton? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you, Mr. Dent. 

Mr. R. M. Cooper, the director of the State department board and 
chairman of the Clemson board of trustees. Mr. Cooper, come around. 


STATEMENT OF R. M. COOPER, DIRECTOR, STATE DEPARTMENT 
BOARD AND CHAIRMAN, CLEMSON BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, Senator Cotton and other distinguished 
members of this group: May I say at the outset that you might have 
said that I was a producer of cotton as a farmer, but I don’t want you 
to think, Senator Cotton, that as a producer of cotton that we are 
competing with you, sir, in your production or your reproduction 
of the fine magnificent Cottons of New England, sir. 

The textile industry, including garment and textile supply compa- 
nies, represents 78 percent of the total industrial payrolls in South 
Carolina. 

Senator THurmonp. Seventy-eight percent, did you say ? 

Mr. Cooper. Seventy-eight percent. In the last 20 years total wages 
in the textile industry have increased from $72 million in 1937, to 
$378,500 in 1957. 

During that same time employment in the basic industry has in- 
creased from 95,000 jobs to 126,000 jobs. It is extremely significant 
to the progress of the textile industry in South Carolina that average 
annual wages have increased from $756 per year in 1937, to $3,006 
per year in 1957. This is almost exactly 4 times as much as the textile 
worker was paid annually just 20 years ago. 

To emphasize the relationship of the textile industry itself to the 
whole economy of South Carolina, it is significant that the State gov- 
ernment in 1937 was able to appropriate only $1214 million as com- 
ye with $151,750,000 in 1957. That is excluding the State highway 

epartment. 
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Right now public education is uppermost in the minds of all State 
departments. We recognize that a great transition in the nature of 
public education probably is now underw ay. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to show what has been done toward better public education in 
South Carolina for the last 20 years as a close relationship, financially 
and otherwise, with the progress of the textile industry. 

In 1937, South Carolina was able to spend only 41% million of dol- 
lars on State aid in public education as compared with a total of $ 7614 
million in 1957. If I am permitted to ad lib just a moment, I was 
in a textile plant in South Carolina a few months ago, and I noticed 
vacant seats going the entire length of the building for several rows. 
I asked why that was the case? Those people were making pillow- 
cases and sheets, and the reply was “Because of the stringent effect 
of the Japanese competition, those employees were let out,” and were 
going to be continued to be let out until something was relieved. 

Senator Cotton, you said something here today once or twice about 
the particular manufacture of certain products and emphasized the 
print cloth story. We have had two mills to shut down in South 
Carolina within the last year or two which were manufacturers of 
ginghams. They say that it was because of the competition of the 
Japanese influence. 

We speak of South Carolina as the most textile State in the Nation. 
While we rank shoulder to shoulder with North Carolina in total 
textile operations, the population of our neighboring State is nearly 
twice that of South Carolina. Thus we are twice as ; dependent upon 
textiles as any other State. 

Moreover, South Carolina is one textile State which continues to 
show an increase in the number of spindles in place. Nationally 
speaking, there were a total of 23,700,000 spindles in 1948. Last year 

nis number had declined to 21,500,000. 

In South Carolina, during that same period, however, the number 
of spindles increased from 5,600,000 to 6,489,000. In the year 1956, 
South Carolina was the only major textile State to register a gain in 
the number of spindles in place. Even our closest competitor, , North 
Carolina, dropped from 6,026,000 to 5,957,000 spindles, while South 
Carolina added 55,000 spindles to increase this State’s total to 
6,489,000. 

Why has the textile industry grown in size in South Carolina while 
showing a steady decline in other parts of the Nation? The first 
large-scale textile manufacturing operation of the South was founded 
at Graniteville, S. C., more than 100 years ago. A great many of the 
textile companies presently operating in South Carolina were built 
around the turn of the century. It is on this foundation that our 
textile industry has grown. 

Until textiles came into the State, we had no industry at all, and 
ever since it has been our predominant industry—indeed, our bread 
and butter. 

Our working people have appreciated the fact that the textile in- 
dustry is the hand that feeds them. For many years, it must be 
admitted, the industry down here was not able to pay the best of wages. 
Many factors entered into this, including the great disparity in freight 
rates to principal markets and the lack of other adequate facilities 
to provide a really modern operation. 
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For more than a generation now, however, the whole situation has 
changed. We have in South Carolina as modern a textile industry, 
if not the most modern, of any State in the Nation. Our wages, as 
previously pointed out, have quadrupled in the short span of 20 years. 
This history of South Carolina’s textile industry for the past 20 or 
more years in proof positive that management has taken advantage 
of every reasonable opportunity to improve the status of its employees, 
both as to hourly wage increases and working conditions. You will 
see on your visit some of the South Carolina plants, by which you 
can judge the nature of the kind of operations which are carried on, 
the kind of plants and other facilities which are providing both fox the 
comfort and efficiency of the working people. 

The most recent proof of the eagerness of the industry to bring 
wages up to levels comparable with those prevailing in other indus- 
tries throughout the Nation came in the fall of 1956. You gentlemen 
on this committee may recall that the voluntary quota agreement with 
the Japanese was effected at that time. 

Even though this voluntary agreement was not necessarily a perma- 
nent or binding one, and therefore there wasn’t any assurance that 
progress would improve as a result of the agreement, an immediate 
round of substantial wage increases began in the industry. 

Within a few weeks practically every textile plant in the State had 
advanced wages an average of 10 cents an hour. 

Further, in answer to the questions as to why South Carolina has 
attracted so many new and expanded textile plants, it has long since 
been demonstrated that our people in all walks of life are aware of 
a personal stake in the success of the textile industry in South Caro- 
lina. As textile employees and as neighbors of the textile industry, 
our people are demonstrating daily the spirit of cooperation and an 
eager desire to share in the growth and prosperity of the industry. 
Nobody has done more to sell the kind of people we have in South 
Carolina than the industrialists who have moved here in recent years. 

They have not hesitated to tell others how satisfied they are with 
the values received in return for good wages. Perhaps nobody has 
said in a nutshell more about the South Carolina people than did one 
of your former colleagues in the United States Senate. Speaking 
recently before a group in New York, former United States Senator 
Charles E. Daniel of this State went back 100 years ago to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson for a quotation pertinent to the character of our 


eople. 

“Routh Carolina people,” Senator Daniel said, “recognize the wis- 
dom of Emerson’s statement that ‘forever and ever it takes a pound 
to lift a pound.’ ” 

Summarizing, it can be said honestly about South Carolina and the 
textile industry, just as important as the industry has been to our 
economy in the past, so it is of paramount importance to our economic 
future. Without going into the familiar ramifications of the coeco- 
nomic plight of the whole South for so many years, it is significant 
to say that we are indeed a progressive area with full emphasis upon 
enjoying more of the fruits of the industrial development. We neces- 
sarily must continue our rapid progress. Take the problem of pub- 
lic education alone. South Carolina, despite its rapid gains in the 
last 20 years, still is third from the bottom among the States in per 
capita income. 
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On the other hand, we are the leading State in the Nation with 
respect to the pro rata number of children to be educated. 

Our population is increasing rapidly from the high birthrate alone, 
Not only must we educate these children, but we must have jobs avail- 
able for them in years later. The evolution of agriculture has reduced 
the employment opportunities on farms so our only hope of taking 
care of our people in the future is to provide jobs in industry and 
business. 

We are fully aware of this condition, and we are determined to 
prove to the rest of the Nation that we can and will produce, if given 
the opportunity. Anything that tends to slow the progress of the tex- 
tile industry disrupts the future opportunities of South Carolina. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THurmonp. I wish to thank you for that fine statement, 
Mr. Cooper. Since the textile industry provides 75 percent of the 
industrial jobs in the State and brings in 78 percent of the industrial 
payroll of the State, it is readily discernible how essential the textile 
industry is to our people. In fact, it might be called the backbone of 
the industrial economy of South Carolina. I believe you will agree. 

Mr. Cooper. Y es, sir. 

Senator TrurmMonpb. With foreign importation of goods coming in 
from Japan and other countries, where labor is paid only one-tenth 
of what it is here, and where cotton can be bought for around 8 cents 
a pound less than our mills pay for it, do you visualize a very danger- 
ous situation unless steps are taken to reduce the importation of for- 
eign-manufactured goods to this country ? 

Mr. Coorrr. I do, Senator Thurmond. Going back to some of the 
ones that preceded me who are perhaps interested in print-cloth manu- 
facturing—and they have stated that perhaps we manufacture more 
print cloth than any other State in the Union—I wonder what would 
happen if the Japanese would concentrate on print cloths, which would 
be the backbone of our foundation here. 

Senator TuHurmonp. They have concentrated, I believe, on certain 
categories like velveteens and ginghams. 

Mr. Cooper. Sheets and pillowcases. 

Senator THurmonp. Isn’t it a matter of fact that they have closed 
a number of mills throughout this country, and you just mentioned 
two in this State, for that reason ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Trurmonp. And if they should enter the print-cloth busi- 
ness and bring about the closing of mills of that nature, that would 
almost destroy the industrial economy of this State; is that right ? 

Mr. Coorrr. It could, very easily, sir. 

Senator THurmMonp. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cotton. 

Senator Corron. I would like to compliment you very much on 

our statement, Mr. Cooper. I would like to say to you that you have 
tircneasit out so well the growth of the textile industry in your great 
State. I want to tell you, and I think others here will be interested 
in knowing this—that when we prepared and introduced the resolu- 
tion that created this subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to make this survey and this study of the 
textile industry, that by a coincidence on that committee there are 4 
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New England Senators from textile States, 1 southern Senator from a 
textile State—the gentleman sitting here who is the chairman of this 
meeting today, my colleague and your great Senator, Senator Thur- 
mond. I went to Senator Thurmond and showed him a rough draft of 
ca we were planning and asked him how he felt about joining 
with us. 

I think his people ought to know that he instantly said to me: “Now, 
listen, if you are going out and try to help the textile industry of this 
country, that’s what we want to do. But I want to be very sure that 
this isn’t a resolution to create a committee to try to get into this 
situation of the northern mills moving south.” 

You remember that conversation ; don’t you? 

In other words, what he meant to say, but he was too polite to 
phrase it that way, “I am not going to have anything put over on my 
textile people by you Yankees from up North.” 

He called our attention to the fact, as he has repeatedly, that there 
are more spindles in this great State. I assured him, as I assure you, 
that I am not going to tell you that as a New Englander I am happy 
entirely that we have lost some of our mills—though we don’t begrudge 
the magnificent growth here. 

I am not going to say I am happy about it, because you wouldn’t 
believe me and I have always through many years made it a practiee 
never to tell a lie unless there is a chance to have it believed. 

I do want to say that this committee is interested in just one 
thing—the American textile industry. I just wanted to say this to 
you—if you will forgive me one more minute—you ought to after 
that fine boost I have given you—just one more minute. One year 
ago I went over to Japan with a subcommittee of our permanent com- 
mittee on another errand. But the reason I went was because I wanted 
an opportunity myself, personally, to go through the textile mills of 
Japan and to see something of the textile industry there. 

I went down to Kobe, which is the center of the Japanese textile in- 
dustry, and went through those mills where they have the best and most 
competitive and modern equipment—much of which we have furnished 
them or aided them to obtain. 

In this country are a great many sincere and well-meaning folks— 
we have them up in my section and perhaps you have them down 
here—that say, “Oh, no, you mustn’t put quotas, you mustn’t put 
tariffs on Japanese textiles because you will drive Japan into the 
arms of the Communists. You will drive them away from the free 
world.” 

In fact, the American Ambassador to Japan told us that very thing, 
and he gave us a big pep talk on it. I discovered one thing down 
there in Kobe about the Japanese industry, and that is that when we 
allow our textile industry in this country to be crippled by letting 
in an inordinate amount of Japanese products and letting them come 
in and concentrate on certain categories that destroy sections of our 
mills, we aren’t doing one single thing to keep the people of Japan in 
the orbit of the free world because what we are doing is simply lining 
the pockets of a few old families in Japan that have controlled the 
textile industry in that country for generations. They don’t raise 
their wages. Weare simply increasing their profits. We are making 
the few richer, and the many are kept just as poor, and that doesn’t 
stop people from becoming communistic. 
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So to many of these fine organizations in this country—and I am 
sure we all recognize that we need to keep Japan in the free world 
and we have got to do our part—but to crucify the textile industry 
is not making friends of the Japanese workers because they are get- 
ting starvation wages and the balance is going into the pockets of 
the few. 

That is something that we have got to make our people understand. 
We have got to make some of these fine organizations that are just 
crying out every time any of us—your fine Senator here led the fight 
in the Senate of the United States—when we were considering the 
reciprocal trade agreements, he led the fight to get some restrictions 
in there to put something in there that would really be a safeguard to 
give it an appeal over the decision of the Executive for which he de- 
serves a great deal of credit. 

I am not saying it simply because I happen to be in his State. But 
that is something that I think few people take into consideration. I 
am sure the textile people themselves do. But that word has got to 
be spread. 

Forgive me for taking the time, Mr. Chairman. But you made 
such a fine presentation. You are a great textile State. Of course, 
it used to be New England. I feel kind of badly that we are a textile 
graveyard in some sections up there, but we don’t begrudge you your 
fine prosperity. We are going to all get together and try to see to it 
that the textiles that move from New Hampshire to South Carolina 
aren't next going to move to Kobe, Japan. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you very much, sir. We agree with all that you 
have said, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. I would like to express my appreciation to 
Senator Cotton for those fine words. I have always admired and 
respected him highly as an able Senator. It makes me feel even 
closer to him now after he has said those nice words. 

Senator Corron. Of course it does my heart good to see these south- 
erners down here shouting for good old Republican protective tarifis. 

Senator THurmonp. I think your distinguished Senator, Senator 
Cotton from New Hampshire, has already witnessed the reception that 
he has received. I might say that that is the only spontaneous reac- 
tion that we have received in any meeting since we began these 
hearings. So I congratulate Senator Cotton. 

Thank you, Mr. Cooper. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are going to take a recess now until 2: 15, 
at which time we will resume the hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Corron. Senator Thurmond was called to the telephone 
for an urgent long-distance call. He will be back in a few minutes. 
In order to conserve our time, he asked me to start the next witness. 

The next witness is Mr. Fred Thompson, of the McCormick Spin- 
ning Co. Is Mr. Thompson here? Mr. Thompson, we will be very 
glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED THOMPSON, MANAGER, McCORMICK 
SPINNING CO., McCORMICK, §. C. 


Mr. Tuomrson. Senator Cotton, other members of your group, I 
am Fred Thompson, manager of the McCormick Mill, McCormick, 
S.C., and a graduate of the Clemson School of Textiles. 

I appear before this committee to express my interest in the com- 
mittee’s work and, if possible, to give any information or assistance. 

The McCormick Mill is a worsted spinning mill of very modern 
construction, built in 1947 and enlarged in 1952. The mill consists 
of 26,000 spindles and necessary complementary equipment. All of 
this equipment is the most modern that is available, and although 
every piece of that equipment was new and the most modern available 
at the time of installation, a large portion has already been replaced 
by newly developed or improved equipment. 

In addition to this, we have the best trained technicians, as demon- 
strated in 27 textile school graduates numbered among our employees. 
We also have very large research facilities engaged in work to keep 
us constantly abreast of everything that is going on in our industry 
and to improve our operation. 

All of this represents a very large investment in the past, the present, 
and a continuing investment in the future. As an individual mill, 
we will remain competitive with all domestic industry, but it is 
impossible to remain competitive with foreign industries which are 
operating at standards of living far below what our standards are, 
and at standards we all hope our Nation will never drop to. 

We, of the textile industry, are not advocating the complete aboli- 
tion of all imports, but that those imports be permitted in such a way 
as not to harm our domestic industry. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Corron. I would like to ask you first, questions I always 
ask each witness. What type of fabric or product does your mill 
produce ? 

Mr. Tompson. Such as this suiting which I have on, worsted suit- 
ings and worsted yarns for sale to both knitting and weaving in- 
dustries. 

Senator Corron. Speaking of foreign imports, from what quarter 
do you get the most competition ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Japan, Italy, Great Britain, and France. 

Senator Corron. Dr. Miernyk ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. I have no questions. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, Mr. Thompson, for your statement. 
We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Jack Craig, manager of the Hatch Mill, Columbus, N. C. 


STATEMENT OF JACK CRAIG, MANAGER AND SECRETARY, HATCH 
MILL CORP., COLUMBUS, N. C. 


Mr. Craic. I am Jack Craig, plant manager and secretary of the 
Hatch Mill Corp., Columbus, N.C. Tama graduate of the School 
of Textiles, Clemson College. I appear before this committee to add 
to the information that has already been given, which need not be 
repeated, about the foreign imports. 
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We manufacture fancy woolens, primarily for the women’s sports- 
wear trade, and sell these through Milliken Woolens. I think it has 
been said that our industry is old, worn out, and antiquated. 

Our plant is one of the most modern woolen manufacturing units 
in the world today. It was completed in 1952, and equipped at that 
time with some of the latest equipment available and even with this 
late equipment, as late as 1956 we junked part of this equipment at 
an expenditure of $125,000 and installed additional equipment. 

Some pretty large figures have been thrown around here, and I 
think we are relatively small compared to some of the other figures 
that have been thrown. Our investment in plant and equipment and 
stock in process is about $9 million. We spend about $100,000 each 
year in advertising and promotion, and about $75,000 each year in 
research. 

We employ 345 people, of which 24 are college graduates. This is 
about 7 percent college graduates who are technicians, supervisors, and 
management personnel. 

These facts show, I think, that we are progressive and up to date. 
We are set up to run any number of fibers—not just wool. We are 
fighting for our share of the available wool textile market. We are 
receiving increased pressure on our already small profits and our 
volume through foreign imports. 

This results in short working hours for our employees, of course. 
We solicit your help to improve this condition by putting woolen im- 
ports on a more fair and competitive basis with those manufacturers 
located in the United States. 

Thank you. 

Senator Corron. From what source do you have the hardest pres- 
sure on you from foreign imports ? 

Mr. eo I could not name one case. But people who are re- 
ceiving direct competition are being forced into fields in which we 
normally compete. 

Senator Corron. That is, it drives them into your field ? 

Mr. Crata. That is correct, and it lowers the prices in those fields. 

Senator Corron. That leads me to ask you this: Whenever we talk 
about imports in the Congress, some spokesman—either the State De- 
partment or somewhere else—always jumps up and tells us that the 
total imports are only 3 percent or 5 percent of the total production, 
and that that is infinitesimal. However, if those imports are con- 
centrated on 1 particular fabric or 1 kind of goods, sometimes it could 
run to 25, 80, 50 or 60 percent, which drives American manufacturers 
out of that into some ee field. 

That is the pinch you have been feeling? 

Mr. Craic. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Corron. My question is this: If there were some way that 
we could—even if we accomplished no more—see to it that this per- 
centage of imports was by categories and couldn’t run beyond that in 
any one type of category of fabric, that in itself would be of con- 
siderable relief, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Crate. It certainly would, sir. I would like to point out also 
I believe in the woolen end, imports have been nearer 14 percent in 
the first half of this year than they have been 3 percent. I believe it 
is in fact 14 percent in the year 1958. 
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Senator Corron. Thank you. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Miernyk. I have no questions. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

The next witness and the acting chairman is much interested in 
noting this, instead of being a manufacturer or a representative of 
manufacturers or of trade organizations is a retired textile worker 
from Clinton, S. C., Mrs. Minnie Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MINNIE CAMPBELL, RETIRED TEXTILE 
WORKER, CLINTON, S. C. 


Mrs. Campseti. I moved to Clinton, S. C., and went to work in 
1896. I will be 70 years old in December. 1 went to work when I 
was 8 years old. 

Senator Corron. Where was it you went to work ¢ 

Mrs. Campsety. At Clinton, Clinton Mills. Since that time I have 
worked in many rooms. My job was spinning, and I worked for 3 
different presidents, the Baileys, and I worked in both mills, and I] 
had a son on Okinawa 10 months, who was in service 2 years and 10 
months. I don’t like them trying to take his job away from him. 

So I don’t know just how to express it, but that is the way it is. 

Senator Corron. Your son is in textile work, too? 

Mrs. Campse.t. Yes; I have a son—lI have several children—work- 
ing in the textiles, and two grandsons. I hope that my great grand- 
children will be working there. I think that textile work is a good 
honest living work, although sometimes it may seem hard, but it is 
good work and a good honest living. I would be glad if it could run 
on and not have to stop. 

Senator Corron. Do I understand that the plant or plants in which 
your family are employed, some of them have already stopped or had 
to curtail their employment or do you have a fear that they may / 

Mrs. Campse.t. I retired 5 years ago, but I have children and grand- 
children who are working there. 

Senator Corron. You fear that they might lose their employment 
because of the difficulties in the textile industry ? 

Mrs. Campseti. That is right. 

Senator Corron. But the plants in which they are employed at 
present are still operating / 

Mrs. Campseti. Yes. We don’t like for them who had to fight for 
our country to come and have their work taken away. 

Senator Corron. What worries you is the matter of imports that 
might drive them from their work ? 

Mrs. Cameseti. That is right. 

Senator Corron. We thank you, and you are exactly the type of 
witness that we want to hear and appreciate hearing. 

Mrs. Campsety. Thank you. 

Senator Corron. The next witness is Mr. Robert Edwards, loom 
fixer, Enoree, S.C. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT EDWARDS, LOOM FIXER, ENOREE, S$. C. 


Mr. Epwarps. Senator Cotton, distinguished members of this com- 
mittee and honored guests to South Carolina, I have been very much 
interested in the proceedings this morning to notice the sense of 
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humor that you have especially, and I attribute that to the fact that 
you have been living with a southern lady for 31 years. 

I suspect that more and more and more you will appreciate the 
expression “damn Yankee” as it was used this morning, a term of 
endearment. 

Senator Corron. You mean that having lived with a southern lady 
for 31 years, I have to make all my w isecracks aw ay from home. 

Mr. Epwarps. That isright. Being a happily married man, I recog- 
nize that. I requested an appearance before this committee because 
I was deeply concerned in this textile situation. My father was a 
textile worker, and I went into the mills at the age of 15. I went 
there in order to gain something from life. I felt that hard work, 
good, honest work, was the best way to do it. 

I have always been proud of my first paycheck; 15 hours I worked 
for 90 cents. We have come a long way from that in the textile indus- 
try, and we have come this long way because of the willingness on 
the part of the people, both from the management standpoint and 
the labor standpoint, to work together. 

The textile industry as I know it, and as I have known it for these 
26 years, has been a competitive industry, one that has sought at all 
times to make a better product. And, incidentally, I am proud of our 
products from our textile mills here in South C arolina. I believe we 
make better cloth than they could make in New England, which was 
the reason the mills came south. 

But be that as it may, one of the things that I have enjoyed as I 
have read about this subcommittee, was the fact that I am an Ameri- 

can, and that in the American way of government, men of integrity 
and position such as you who are the members of this committee, are 
going about willing to listen to we who are of the meaner—I mean 
that in the sense that we are the lesser citizenship, we do not have the 
responsibility that you have, but we are proud— 

Senator Corron. There is nothing so “mean” as a politician. 

Mr. Evwarps. We are happy that you fellows give your time to 
listen to us. 

I am concerned because I have been working in the mill for a liveli- 
hood. Ihave children in my home. During the past 15 or 20 years we 
have made such wonderful progress that I have been able to give to 
my children the advantages that my father could not give to me— 
that is, formal education. We have come from people who were almost 
illiterate to well-trained people. 

Most of our families have high-school graduates. Many of them 
have college graduates in them, and we are justly proud of that. 

We feel that we still want the r ight to work, we want the right under 
God to be somebody, and the only, hope that we see is for our Govern- 
ment to help the present textile situation. 

I am not an expert on economics, but anybody—no matter how much 
he knows or how little he knows—would realize that there is a tre- 
mendous difference in pay from a 48-hour week schedule down to a 
32-hour week schedule. For instance, in my own pay, the difference 
between 32 hours and 40 hours is $700. The difference from 32 hours 
to 48 hours is approximately $1,700. 

As we have sought to take advantage of our lives in the textile 
industry, many of us have bought homes. Our Government estab- 
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lished Federal land banks, savings banks, and institutions that helped 
we poorer people to get credit to where we could build homes. Most 
of us are homeowners, and we are homeowners because of the install- 
ment plan of buying. Many of us drive good cars because of the 
installment plan of buying. 

To me it makes sense when you take $1,700 out of a man’s paycheck 
in a year’s time, he is certainly hurt in more ways than one, and he 
has to give to his family lesser advantages because he wants to hold 
to that which he already has. I don’t want to lose anything that I 
have acquired. So we realize that this is too large a problem for we 
smaller folks to handle, but we feel certain that those that have been 
placed in position of leadership will come to a solution that will be 
of advantage to we folks who are in textiles. 

We have been faithful and loyal down through the years to our 
country. I have never noticed yet in the newspaper a textile worker 
griping, for instance, about paying income tax, and yet I hear tell of 
lots of folks on the larger level griping about that. We fought in the 
war. Our folks went out into the war to fight just the same as other 
people do. We feel like that our Government is interested enough in 
us to conduct these hearings and then not only to conduct them, but 
not to forget them, but to do something about it that will help ‘our 
overall situation. 

At our plant we make gray goods, but because of the competitive 
spirit of textiles now, other mills have started making the same things 
that we were accustomed to making. Therefore, they have crowded 
in on our field and that has cut our work rate down, our hours per 
week down. Thank you. 

Senator Corron. I want to have clear in my mind: When you speak 
of the loss of wages because of the less hours per week, you were speak- 
ing about the curtailment of production. You are not speaking about 
the wage scale? 

Mr. Epwarps. I am speaking in terms of the fact that in the mill, 
if you do not work, you do not receive any money. When I work 
I make a 

Senator Corron. Your production at the mill has been curtailed, 
so the hours are less ? 

Mr. Epwarps. The hours are less. 

Senator Corron. Is that because of domestic competition or foreign 
competition ? 

Mr. Epwarps. As I stated, I am not a person of economic outlook. 
I will leave that to you fellows. You have heard lots of figures this 
morning. I simply know that I am not earning as much as I formerly 
earned, and it certainly hurts. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. We are very grateful to you for 
coming and talking to us. 

Mr. Epwarps. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Duncan W. Harmon. Mr. Harmon, we are 
very happy to have you testify. I have your name, but no affiliation 
given. Will you tell us your residence and—oh, I have a letter here. 
Thank you. 

You are employed in the maintenance department of the Granite- 
ville Co. in Graniteville, S. C.? 

Mr. Harmon. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, go ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF DUNCAN W. HARMON, MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT, GRANITEVILLE CO., GRANITEVILLE, §. C. 


Mr. Harmon. I am Duncan Harmon, of Graniteville, S. C. I am 
employed in the maintenance department of the Graniteville Co., 
married, and have one child. 

When I finished high school in Langley-Bath, which is in Aiken 
County, which is Senator Strom Thurmond’s home county now, I 
went to work for Graniteville Co., because primarily it was about the 
only industry in our area and offered the most opportunity. 

Then I joined the Marine Corps shortly afterward, in which I 
served 6 years, of which 3 years was in the Pacific. During those 3 
years I participated in the landings of Tarawa, Saipan, Tinian, and 
Okinawa. I was wounded twice slightly, nothing serious either time, 
at Tarawa and Okinawa. Our unit also received two Presidential 
unit citations. 

After I was honorably discharged in 1946 I returned to work for 
the Graniteville Co. and have worked for them continuously since, 
a period of about 12 years. In our area, Horse Creek Valley area of 
Aiken County, we are dependent virtually entirely upon textiles for 
a livelihood. Everybody there, the insurance men, the filling stations, 
groceries, and everyone else, is dependent upon textiles. 

I myself am dependent upon textiles for a livelihood. I can’t 
know the policies of the Government on foreign policy or imports or 
exports, tariffs, foreign aid, foreign trade. But all we hear is that 
it is hurting the textile industry. When I go to Augusta and buy a 
shirt for a dollar, see someone buy a shirt for a dollar—I don’t pur- 
chase it myself, but I see other people buying them for a dollar—I 
know that the American textiles can’t make a shirt for that price. 

I wonder how and why the American men have been sent to fight 
the Japanese and then turn around a few years later and go back 
over and aid them in cutting our throats back on the home front 
again. 

I just wanted to voice my opinion of that. I felt that very strongly 
for the past 8 or 10 years in that the textile imports from a foreign 
country do seem to be affecting my job and the job of other people 
in our area. For the past 2 years I have been commander of our local 
American Legion post, Post 77, in Graniteville. Through my work 
with the Legion, I have heard people from other communities in 
our immediate area complain about mills going on short time or shut 
down for a week, or even closing. 

I just can’t understand it all. It is beyond me. But I don’t see 
why or how our Government can help any foreign industry at the 
expense of an American industry that is employing Americans. 

I would just like to state it is beyond my understanding and beyond 
the understanding of most of the people I know and associate with. 

Senator Corron. We appreciate that testimony. Of course, in fair- 
ness to the Government and to the policies of the Government, I 
think, perhaps, I might observe because you are a thinking person 
and you are here because these problems worry you as they worry 
us. As a matter of fact, we sell more goods to Japan than Japan 
sends to us, but not textiles. 

We, too, are worried. We want to maintain our foreign trade. 
We want to maintain our Japanese market. We don’t want to throw 
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people out of jobs in this country who are making things that we 
sell to Japan, but we also feel—we on this committee—that it is 
unfair to maintain that trade at the expense of one industry. 

We don’t want to see the American textile industry destroyed 
simply because some other industry has a Japanese market. What 
troubles you is troubling us, and we value your testimony and your 
thinking on that subject. I appreciate your coming. 

Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyk. I have no questions. 

Senator Corron. Thank you, and we appreciate and value your 
testimony very much. 

The next witness, we will turn to another group we are glad to 
hear from. Mr. Herbert Williams, assistant southern director, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT S. WILLIAMS, ASSISTANT SOUTHERN 
DIRECTOR, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Wiu1aMs. Senator Cotton and members of your committee, 
my name is Herbert S. Williams. My home is at Nashville, Tenn. 
My office address is the southern headquarters of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, 110 West Sixth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

I am a vice president of the Textile Workers Union of America 
and a member of the executive council. For more than 21 years now 
I have represented the Textile Workers Union of America here in the 
South. At various times I have held the post of State director for 
the union in Tennessee and in Alabama. 

For some years now I have had a roving commission which has car- 
ried me to all parts of the South. My duties include the negotia- 
tion of contracts, the general direction ‘of collective bargaining mat- 
ters, and the supervision of organizational activities. 

The principal and essential point of the testimony I shall offer 
here today is this: Mr. Chairman, I would like for the committee to 
know that this union is vitally interested in the tariff. We are vitally 
interested in one-price cotton. We are also vitally interested in 
the imports as well as exports. We believe that what hurts the 
employer hurts the employees, and what hurts the employees also 
hurts the employer. 

And where there are approximately 500,000 unemployed textile 
workers in America, we are sure they are being hurt. 

Based on my experience in the textile industry here in the South 
during the past 21 years, I believe profoundly that a major, if not 
the major, cause of the industry’s difficulties in this region is the utter 
lack of bona fide cooperation between employer and employee in most 
sections of the South. 

There have been collective bargaining relationships in the textile 
industry here in the South, some dating back as many as 30 years. 

Because our union, when it was first established in 1937, took over 
a number of earlier contracts, we have in fact, contractual relations 
dating back for at least 30 years. 

But the industry as a whole in these Southern States has been only 
partially unionized. The percentage of unionization has varied from 
about 20 percent to less than that figure in recent years. 
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Let me point out, however, that the proportion of unionization in 
certain sections of textiles is a good deal greater than in others. For 
instance, in the synthetics branch of the industry—in the manufac- 
ture of rayon especially—the majority of all the plants in this coun- 
try are unionized, 

The collective bargaining agent in three of the key rayon plants in 
the South is another textile union but the general pattern of labor 
relations in this type of manufacture throughout the United States 
is largely controlled by the Textile Workers Union of America, which 
is the major union in this particular segment—as well as being the 
major union in the industry as a whole. 

I mention this fact is an effort to show the subcommittee that the 
Textile Workers Union of America has had ample experience with the 
most mature and highly developed type of union-management rela- 
tions as well as with the more primitive type where the employer is 
constantly hostile and at no time accepts the existence of the union as 
more than a legal necessity which he would eliminate as rapidly as 
possible. 

What I am trying to show is that our union, as a result of years of 
consistent good faith in dealings with certain responsible and ca- 
pable employers, has been able to realize and understand just what 
it takes to achieve an efficient manufacturing operation here in the 
South. 

Our relationships with employers have not been merely confined 
to table thumpings and threats of strikes. We have had abundant 
opportunity to learn the technical and financial problems of the in- 
dustry and have been afforded ample opportunity in certain situa- 
tions to be able to use our knowledge as workers and as experienced 
negotiators to achieve benefits for the employer as well as the worker. 

There are today, and there have been, certain companies who have 

dealt with us in complete confidence. By that I mean we have been 
shown the company’s production data and its financial or corporate 
records, in order that we might not be working in the dark in seeking 
to arrive at mutually beneficial agreements. 
By “lack of bona fide cooperation between employers and employ- 
ees,” I mean lack of communications, lack of understanding, lack of 
acceptance and sympathy. Maybe if we had had that cooperation, 
communication, and understanding, we wouldn’t even have to be here 
today involved in a discussion of the serious difficulties of our industry. 
We might even have been able to have prevented these hearings had 
we been well enough educated, well enough coordinated, so that both 
major groups—employers and employees—could have spoken with 
one voice thus compelling the State Department not to make our 
industry the sacrificial lamb on the altar of world politics. 

It has been impossible for us in the South to effectively support 
each other because we haven’t yet reached the step to where we from 
labor are accepted by management as coequals, or full citizens, in 
the industry to which we have devoted our lives. 

This unfortunate reality is probably the most important reason 
that we are here today, pleading for protection from inroads from 
abroad. Had there been real understanding and an ability to work 
together within our industry, here in our own country, this menace 
from foreign lands could have been largely avoided or very much 
minimized. 
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Our union has employed highly qualified professional industrial 
engineers to work with our negotiating teams, both during wage ne- 
gotiations and in arbitration proceedings involving highly intricate 
and complex production problems. We have spent here in the South 
over the years literally a fortune on training and informing our shop 
stewards, the men and women in the mills who have been elected by 
the rank and file to handle all matters with foremen, superintendents, 
and company executives. 

This type of training has been particularly necessary in relation 
to job assignment or time study matters. This is perhaps the most 
sensitive area in the whole range of collective-bargaining issues in 
the average textile plant. 

This type of educational work goes on all the year around in the 
local union and from time to time at special institutes and our summer 
schools on the campuses of the colleges or church camp-meeting grounds 
in various places in the South. 

We can testify with complete assurance on what it takes to create 
the know-how and the general attitudes among mill workers that 
are absolutely essential to the smooth running ‘of any textile plant 
and which any management must achieve if it is to be able to operate 
successfully in so-called bad years as well as in periods of boom. 

The vast majority of mill managements in the South spend more 
time and energy fighting unionization, or attempting to inculcate a 
hostility to the idea of modern type of labor-management relations, 
than they do in building genuine efficiency in their plants. 

Millowners in the South have at their elbows ample engineering 
and cost-accounting talent. They must know that per unit labor 
cost often has little relationship to wage rates or to what the worker 
takes home in his envelope. 

Southern millowners or executives should have learned that the 

orale of the work force is a vital and important factor in building 
productive efficiency. The big spontaneous strikes in cotton textile 
mills back in the early thirties were caused by the so-called stretch-out. 

When the NIRA came in and most mills felt it necessary to pay the 
25 cents per hour minimum, the employers tried in the crudest and 
clumsiest manner to recoup themselves by adding to the work assign- 
ments of their employees. But the workers were not told in advance 
about these changes. They did not understand why or wherefor. 

The result was a blind and spontaneous revolt against arbitrary and 
dictatorial methods. No one could ever estimate the millions of dollars 
of lost production that management suffered as a result of those ill- 
considered actions. 

But we in the Textile Workers Union of America can tell this 
subcommittee—and we don’t claim this as a virtue—that our union 
today frequently cooperates with employers in making job assignment 
changes today, the dimensions of which far exceed anything that hap- 
pened back there in the thirties. 

In some cases our union has been placed in a position where we. 
ourselves, have found it necessary to suggest workload changes to i 
to enable a particular plant to meet competition and thus to avoi id 
closing down altogether. The point here is that an educated, informed, 
and disciplined union membership can with far less friction and 
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resistance assist an employer to make changes in methods of production 
than is the case in unorganized plants. 

In passing, let me state that our union does not always regard these 
increased workloads we accept as fair or just. Nor do we feel that 
from a technical standpoint such changes are always wise. But the 
hard fact is that as a result of the dog-eat-dog conditions in our indus- 
try today, it has been frequently necessary to do things merely to keep 
certain employers in business and enable our people ‘to have jobs in a 
period where alternative employment is not possible. 

It becomes plainer and more inevitable each day that what the tex- 
tile industry in the South needs is improved labor relations as well 
as improved machinery and improved methods. In addition to ob- 
taining prompt legislative action on tariffs and quotas and other 
types of relief, this industry, if it is to halt the present decline and 
again go forw ard, must turn over a new page in regard to its dealings 
with its employees. 

Most Southerners recognize that the old paternalistic era is no 
longer appropriate or practical. But textile employers most tena- 
ciously cling to this semifeudalistic and paternalistic habit of mind 
in a period when such thinking is as outdated as the hand loom and the 
pedal-driven spinning wheel. 

Way back in 1937—this was before the TWUA was set up as a con- 
stitutional body but existed at the time as an organizing committee— 
I became responsible for a situation at a plant at Cordova, Ala. The 
plant was a subsidiary of the old Nashua Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Cotton of New Hampshire might be interested in know ing 
that the plant down here carried the same name as the old mill up in 
New Hampshire. The local management at that time refused to deal 
with the local union in good faith. Our dealings with the employer 
were at arm’s length. 

Finally the workers walked out and remained on strike for 2 years 
and1 month. Then in 1939 our then southern director, Mr. Roy Law- 
rence, went to Boston, Mass, and succeeded in sitting down with the 
principal executive of the chain, Mr. Robert Amory. At the time, 
Robert Amory was president of the Cotton Textile Institute. 

These two men signed a union contract containing the conditions 
and clauses that were at that time standard in unionized plants. From 
that day to this, there hasn’t been a strike in the plant, with the ex- 
ception of the walkout that occurred as a result of the industrywide 
stoppage in 1951. 

I might add here, Mr. Chairman, that during the time between, 
after the plant reopened, the company called us in and told us that 
they would have to make some e hanges i in workloads in order to stay in 
business. 

Through the help of the Ralph E. Loper Co., the employment went 
from about 1,990 down to about 860. There wasn’t one minute of 
stoppage during this time. 

That contract was signed almost 20 years ago. Its terms have been 
carried out in good fa ith through all these years. There has been and 
continues to be, genuine give- and-take between the workers and man- 
agement. There has hardly been in all these years even an arbitration 
case of any consequence in that plant. Management has been able 
to concentrate on production ae and need not be diverted or 
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detained by any of the incessant petty conflicts and disputes which 
consistently occur in the average nonunion plant. 

The underlying fact that is constantly overlooked is that the absence 
of a union does not mean the absence of conflict and controversy. 
More than 30 years ago the late Dr. William Leiserson—one of the 
greatest authorities on labor-management relations this country has 
ever known—in his study on what goes on in nonunion industries 
showed that a characteristic of such establishments is a type of passive 
resistance, an undeclared undercover warfare. 

Dr. Leiserson showed by firsthand studies that a certain amount of 
sabotage went on in most nonunion plants which took the form of 
material wastage, machinery breakdowns, misrouting of materials, and 
so forth. ‘This is still true in large measure today in plants where the 
suppressed resentments of workers can have no other outlet than 
through such actions as these. 

No one argues, certainly not myself, that the growth of the trade 
union movement in southern textiles would automatically solve the 
economic difficulties that beset our industry. What we do contend is 
that if the industry would devote even a fraction of the time, the 
energy, and the money it customarily expends on antiunion activities 
to more constructive purposes, the employers as a group would be a 
lot closer to achieving profitable operations than is the case today. 

We feel, Mr. Senators, that this subcommittee should devote 2 or 3 
days’ time to full hearings at which we could really explore this par- 
ticular aspect of our overall problem. It is not possible to offer an 
adequate discussion of this vital subject in a brief statement in a 
session devoted to many issues. 

Back in 1951 a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare made a fairly extensive investigation of labor- 
management in the southern textile industry. That earlier study has 
been referred to, and briefly quoted from, in the original presentation 
made by Solomon Barkin in his appearance before this subcommittee. 
We here today, Mr. Chairman, wish to go on record as stating that the 
conditions and practices described in that earlier report have generally 
become worse and not better. 

Indeed, we have this year offered additional and new testimony at 
hearings before the Senate Labor Committee showing that violence 
and illegal tactics against our union are today commonplace in the 
South. Our organizers have been and continue to be physically as- 
saulted and beaten. 

There are decisions by the National Labor Relations Board show- 
ing that our representatives while merely attempting in an orderly 
manner to distribute leaflets at mill gates have been driven away by 
having the fire hose turned on them. 

There are court decisions showing that our people have been bru- 
tally beaten by agents of the employers while peacefully attempting 
to talk with nonunion workers. We have a mass of sworn testimony, 
both by witnesses at National Labor Relations Board or court hear- 
ings and from various reputable individuals, to substantiate these 
statements. Violence, coercion, and intimidation in textile situations 
are, however, an old story. ate 

Complete denial of elementary civil liberties in textile situations is 
an old story. By that I mean we are completely denied the use of 
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meeting places; in practice our right of free speech is effectively 
suppressed in place after place. Our organizers continue to be ar- 
rested for trespassing when actually no trespass has been committed. 

Every sort of legal device or subterfuge is resorted to, to intimi- 
date prounion workers and to keep union organizers away from plant 
gates or whever else they might meet nonunion employees. We pro- 
pose to offer testimony here today on one of the most recent innova- 
tions thought up to frustrate unionism—the so-called local ordinance 
requiring the organizers to obtain licenses before talking with work- 
ers in a given county or town. 

One of the very new antilabor techniques is the use of high-powered, 
slick middlemen by certain employers who no longer wish to use the 
old-fashioned goons or local rowdies. Mental cruelty is now often 
used in place of the old-fashioned physical brutality. We shall file 
with this subcommittee ample data stating names and places, et cetera, 
to support these assertions. 

As far as we know, the recently widely publicized Nathan W. Shef- 
ferman has not been hired by southern textile employers but some 
much more astute operators of that same stripe are frequently used to 
do the same kind of work. 

It is a curious fact that in the years following the Korean war, when 
most of us in America learned for the first time of the brainwashing 
techniques used by the Communists, similar brainwashing methods 
were applied in southern textile mills by a certain group of labor- 
relations experts who now frequently appear in plants where we have 
unionizing campaigns underway. This happened to many workers 
at the Chatham Blanket Co. at Elkin, N. C., in 1954-55. 

In the Rock Hill, S. C., strike at the Lowenstein Printing & Finish- 
ing Mill 2 years ago we know that certain mysterious strangers ap- 
peared in the community. Following that a systematic and skillful 
drive was made against our strikers by all sorts of companies and 
agencies to whom our people owed money for one reason or another. 

Most local merchants and bankers did not press the strikers when 
they fell behind in payments except, of course, where the particular 
individual had a previous record of deliberate delinquency. 

But a number of the real-estate men and some of the merchants used 
the fact that the workers had dropped behind in their payments to 
blackmail them into acting as strikebreakers. Several real-estate 
firms even used the threat that the Veterans’ Administration or the 
Federal Housing Authority were forcing them to foreclose on homes 
when only 1 or 2 monthly payments were in arrears. Both the VA 
and the FHA in Washington quickly denounced such tactics but this 
did not stop some of their local agents who continued to send threat- 
ening letters deliberately designed to scare these families and to force 
them to desert their strike. 

We have urged the McClellan Antirackets Committee to investigate 
practices of this sort. TWUA has submitted data to the McClellan 


committee which, if followed up, we believe would show that these 
new strikebreaking tactics were quietly but carefully and deliberately 
organized by certain outfits paid for by textile employers. 

Another of the newer type of antiunion tactics now widely employed 
in the South is the injection of the racial issue. For some years now 
propaganda used by the employers against the union has played up 
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the fact that some of our union executives have foreign sounding 
names. 

The Textile Workers Union of America has been widely represented 
as some kind of an illicit organization composed of subversive aliens. 
The most blatant appeals to sectional and racial prejudice have been 
and are constantly used against us. 

One of the most notorious of these poison-pen operators is Joseph 
Kamp of the so-called Constitutional Education League, Inc., whose 
violent diatribe against Walter Reuther was injected just a few 
days ago into the present gubernatorial campaign in California. 
Kamp, whose earlier writings were praised by the Nazi government, 
and who worked in close cooperation with certain of the characters 
who were convicted of treason during World War IT and went to jail, 
also wrote pamphlets which were widely distributed in southern 
textile situations. 

In the past couple of years the tensions between white and colored 
citizens here in the South have been deliberately exploited by textile 
manufacturers as a potent means of creating prejudice against unions. 
Some of the slickest, most professionally prepared publicity I have 
ever seen has been distributed inciting white versus Negro feeling. 
This was the case in a unionization campaign at Pulaski, Va., earlier 
this year. 

This same sort of thing has happened in a score of other situations 
in the past 2 or 3 years. Copies of the publicity put out in Pulaski 
have been filed with the Senate Labor Committee. We pointed out 
to the committee that these materials were not prepared by amateurs 
but were clearly the work of high-powered publicity specialists. 

We shall file with this subcommittee a considerable body of data 
illustrating other types of antiunion activities on which textile em- 
ployers habitually and regularly dissipate thousands upon thousands 
of dollars each year. 

The tactic of delay is one of those we especially call to your atten- 
tion. What do we mean by that? Textile employers today who are 
determined to evade their obligation to bargain with the legally se- 
lected representatives of their employees have made stalling into a 
high art. 

Typically in such cases the employer retains an attorney whose 
principal stock in trade is that he never signs a contract with a union. 
This lawyer then tells the union that he can only meet with the workers 
for 2 hours at a time once a month. These meetings drag out for 
almost a year. Nothing is agreed to. 

In fact, no bargaining whatsoever takes place. The whole per- 
formance is like a familiar play—you know in advance what will be 
said and when. The speeches and scenes have been rehearsed in 
advance and are acted out in routine fashion. 

The workers become discouraged and lose faith. They are unable 
to comprehend how such blatant and open defiance of the spirit of 
the law can be tolerated. The result only too frequently is that the 
employer then instigates a decertification petition which the NLRB 
processes with the utmost promptitude and dispatch. On paper the 
union loses its right to bargain—the actual fact is it cannot claim 
or effectuate this right if the employer is determined to evade and 
defy the law and is prepared to take the trouble that this involves. 
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We can also cite cases where a group of workers in a particular plant 
continues to vote year after year to be represented by the union even 
though the employer adamantly and persistently refuses to sign a con- 
tract, or indeed to bargain in good faith on any issue. One such case 
about which I have intimate knowledge is the Huntsville Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Huntsville, Ala. This is a mill owned by the M. Lowen- 
stein chain. 

Certain issues in this case were taken to the courts by the National 
Labor Relations Board and during the years the matter was in litiga- 
tion the workers remained loyal tothe union. This, however, happens 
only infrequently. Usually the people lose heart after a year or two 
and abandon efforts to achieve group solidarity. 

We can detail to this subcommittee cases where the fraudulent so- 
called negotiations I have referred to dragged on for 2 years or more 
without any vinell whatever except for the union to be told “No” in 
avuriety of ways. Frequently under those circumstances our majority 
in the plant simply evaporates through sheer discouragement; in other 
situations the company simply lays off a sufficient number of union 
adherents dur ng these stalling sessions until we no longer have a ma- 
jority in the plant. 

At that point the employer (or his hired spokesman) drops the 
mask and sunply refuses to talk with us any further. 

In this connection we should point out that we have in former years 
repeatedly rere to have the National Labor Relations Board cite 
recalcitrant employers for contempt of court. There was one such 
proceeding a few years ago in the fifth cireui t. In that case the court 
ordered the employer and union to resume bargaining all over again 
and to keep a stenographic record of their conversations. 

It cost the union a nice sum of money to pay for its share of this 
record. But the outcome was that the court dismissed the case despite 
the fact that the employer remained just as recalcitrant on the record 
as he had been in the previous sessions where we didn’t hire a court 
reporter. 

The National Labor Relations Board in more recent years just hasn’t 
entertained our refusal to bargain cases originating in conittionn tex- 
tile mills and it will not take to court here in the South even the most 
flagrant defiance of its decisions involving either discriminatory dis- 
“ urge or refusal to bargain. 

“ven where the courts have upheld NLRB dec isions requiring back 
sas awards the employer will insist upon paying only a fraction of 
what the Board determines to be the amount needed to make the peo- 
people “whole.” 

The workers after years and years of delay despair of justice ever 
being done and beg us on their behalf to accept whatever settlement is 
offered no matter how paltry or unfair it may turn out tobe. To this 
extent the workers are right. Should the union insist upon the full 
amount of the award, the case ion in all likelihood go back to the 
courts with the prospect of a decision coming down perhaps y years 
later. 

In the case of the Anchor-Rome back pay award (NLRB case 
No. 10-CA-903) there was a lapse of almost 9 years between the 
original strike and the payment of the money to the discriminated 
people. This 9-year figure is correct, Mr. Chairman, and has been 
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checked with the record. It was indeed a miracle that we could still 
find the individuals to whom back pay was allocated after all this 
time had passed. 

Actually, almost all of this group had been tied down to the local 
community by family responsibility or sheer inability to obtain 
enough money to move away. 

This subcommittee is aware of the fact that the NLRB in such 
eases deducts from what is coming to these people the amounts they 
may have earned in other jobs while waiting for a decision. In this 
situation it was appalling to discover the minute sums that had been 
earned in other than textile jobs by these men and women in the 9-year 
period. And this was during a boom period in this country when 
jobs were comparatively plentiful. 

We wish, however, at this point, to emphasize that on page 376 
of the first volume of the hearings before this subcommittee there 
appears as exhibit XIII a copy of a very important statement en- 
titled, “The Unorganized Worker—Forgotten Man in Labor Rela- 
tions.” This material was presented, with supporting data, to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in May 1958. We 
wish to emphasize that this study was just one of a series of very 
carefully documented discussions of the problem of labor relations in 
the southern textile industry which this union has presented to either 
Senate or House committees over a period of years. 

In 1950 TWUA filed a volume of some 120 pages entitled, “Taft- 
Hartleyism in Southern Textiles,” which was, we submit, the most 
thorough and searching discussion that has been prepared by any 
labor organization, or anyone else, in respect to the southern problem. 
Since that time at least two additional full-length documents similar 
in scope and character have been offered and have been printed in 
hearings of the House and Senate committees. 

One of these concentrated on the so-called free speech issue—in this 
particular document TWUA General Counsel Benjamin Wyle and 
his associates analyzed the manner in which the Taft-Hartley Act 
provisions relating to employer free speech are being applied by the 
National Labor Relations Board in the southern region. 

TWUA contends, and has backed up its contentions by massive 
documentation, that as the law and the practice go in the South today, 
the employer is free to utter and promulgate almost any threats and 
uses this license to intimidate and coerce and especially to incite all 
types of sectional and racial prejudices and hatreds. 

Mr. William Pollock, general president of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, at the July hearing recommended to 
the subcommittee that it consider the legislation setting up a special 
Textile Labor Relations Board. We, in the South, most especially 
and urgently request that this particular proposal be given early and 
favorable consideration by this subcommittee. 

We assume that if you decide the plan has merit, a recommendation 
would be forwarded to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. If this subcommittee would be willing to review and 
analyze the great body of testimony offered during the past 8 years, 
let us say, to the Congress dealing with labor and textiles, the case 
for the establishment of a special Textile Labor Relations Board 
would be overwhelming. 
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It is not our purpose at this time to offer the many technical and 
legal arguments for the special Board except to point out these two 
outstanding and, we believe, irrefutable facts: 

(a) Inordinate delay in processing petitions for NLRB elections 
is one of the most serious complaints which TWUA has made. Our 
experience shows that the principal reason why these petitions are 
held up so often is that the company attorneys habitually attempt to 
raise questions as to what should be the appropriate unit. In laymen’s 
language, that means which workers should vote and which should 
be excluded. The fact is that the NLRB regional boards in the 
South have been conducting such elections for over 30 years now. In 
the Board files, and among Board personnel, there is ample historical 
data which should make it an almost automatic process to determine 
the unit in an NLRB election. The technological changes in the 
industry have had almost no effect on this matter of the unit. Anyone 
who knows the basic character of the industry could know at a glance 
which employees belong in a collective bargaining unit and which 
don’t. 

Even as matters stand today there is no excuse for the delays in 
deciding this type of issue. The Board staff is well aware that, except 
in the rarest instance, the issue is raised only to delay. We feel, 
therefore, that if a special section of the NLRB, or a separate but 
closely related agency were created to deal only with textile industry 
cases, the possibilities of delay and evasions growing out of purely 
technical description of particular employees, et cetera, would be 
reduced to the vanishing point. 

Obviously, if a separate or special staff were assigned to textile 
cases, such staff would get to know the industry, its habits and prac- 
tices, and would be able to promptly and forthrightly dispose of argu- 
ments as to what any particular classification of textile worker does 
or doesn’t do in a given plant. For this one reason alone, the matter 
of familiarity, we believe that a special Board should be established. 

(6) The basic psychological realities of labor relations in textiles, 
and especially in the South, is really very different from the realities 
existent in most areas of American industry. NLRB personnel and 
Board members cannot, without great distortion and possibilities of 
error, apply the same criteria in arriving at decisions on cases involving 
southern textile mills and the typical up-to-date plant in a northern 
or exclusively urban industrial center where unions are well estab- 
lished and collective bargaining is accepted as a fact of life. 

In textiles we are way behind the times in regard to employee and 
employer relations. Moreover, the typical worker or typical employer 
in a large metropolitan center where unions have functioned consist- 
ently over a period of years will react quite differently from the textile 
worker or textile employer in most situations here in the South. 

These differences in background must be taken into account by Gov- 
ernment bodies whose duty it is to apply the law fairly and equitably. 
There is ample literature available to any student of the problem 
prepared by impartial experts which will bear out and explain this 
essential and quite fundamental difference in development and ap- 
proach which distinguishes a textile situation from the average labor- 
management situation in industry asa whole. 
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Before I attempt my concluding argument, Mr. Senator, I feel it 
necessary to refer to one major situation in the southern textile indus- 
try which occurred here in South Carolina. 

I refer to the Darlington Manufacturing Co. Another witness will 
give the analysis and outline of that amazing and almost incredible 
proceeding. This subcommittee, we feel, cannot overlook this case 
when it is considering the basic difficulties of the textile industry as a 
whole. Here is a case where an outstanding textile employer, one of 
the largest in the country, actually liquidates a mill and casts adrift 
over 500 employees, for no other reason except that the workers chose 
to be represented by the Textile Workers Union of America. 

Before the election took place the employer said he would close the 

lant if the workers decided to vote for the union. Other employers 
in the South have made similar threats. Other employers have closed 
mills to avoid dealing with the union. But no other employer was 
ever as arrogant and open, and as utterly defiant as was Mr. Roger 
Milliken, president of Deering, Milliken & Co., in closing the Darling- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

The effect of the Darlington closing has been profound throughout 
the South. Employment in textiles generally had begun to decline 
just about the time this liquidation occurred. The Darlington liqui- 
dation was like a one-two blow on top of the already shaky situation 
in the industry. 

Southern newspapers gave the story front page headlines for days 
on end. You can imagine the panic and fear that this widely pub- 
licized and dramatic punitive move created among hundreds of thou- 
sands of millworkers in every State where textiles are manufactured. 

We read in the trade press that one of the Senators on this subcom- 
mittee remarked at one hearing that he does not believe the Govern- 
ment should help unions to organize. As a generality we cannot 
disagree with such a statement. But in the light of what happened 
at Darlington, S. C., should we not look a little more closely at what 
the role of Government should be in a complicated industrial society 
such as ours ? 

The National Labor Relations Board in its initial findings in the 
case ruled that the mill was closed for only one reason—to evade a 
legal obligation to deal with the Textile Workers Union of America. 
Any corporation which operates under a charter issued by a State 
government must after all meet certain obligations as to its general 
conduct. The Federal Government prescribes both for unions and 
companies how they should keep their books, et cetera. We contend 
that the Government must in the nature of things be prepared to go a 
step further and demand of industrialists that they observe certain 
elementary obligations as to the conduct of their businesses so as to 
make it at least more difficult to wipe out physical assets, throw human 
beings on the scrap heap, and disturb conditions in an industry which 
is essential to the welfare of society as a whole. 

The terrific effects of what happened at Darlington cannot be meas- 
ured, but anyone with normal sensibilities must realize what this kind 
of thing can do to the morale of rank and file textile workers, both 
union and nonunion. When acotton millworker is made to realize by 
such an exhibition of economic brutality and ruthless dictorial callous- 
ness that he can be cast aside to starve at any moment despite all his 
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years of devotion and faithfulness, you are undermining the faith of 
that individual in our democratic institutions and our free enterprise 
system. 

Consider what necessarily happens to the morale of millworkers 
when this kind of thing goes on year after year. Is it reasonable to 
expect in such a climate that the southern textile worker can be ex- 
pected to make a contribution to the rehabilitation of this industry ¢ 

A slave laborer is not adapted to the needs of modern industry. 
The worker whose essential and basic rights of free choice are effec- 
tively denied is not better than a serf. The widespread and general 
denial of the right to organize has, we submit, proven to be a factor 
making for the present slump in textiles. 

How can you expect a textile employee to be alert to the changing 
technological and economic changes in his industry and ready to adapt 
himself to such changes when he is prevented from taking his place 
as a full citizen in our society ? 

The everlasting antiunion warfare of the textile employer is a drag 
on the progress of the South asa whole. The typical textile employee 
is unable to advance and develop to properly meet the requirements of 
industry in this atomic age until our Government intervenes to assure 
to him and her, in fact, the equality of opportunity that should be 
their birthright. 

Senator THurMoNpD. Senator Cotton, any questions ? 

Senator Corron. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I have any ques- 
tions. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Mr. Ray Berthiaune, international representative, Columbia, S. C. 


STATEMENT OF RAY P. BERTHIAUNE, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Berrutaune. Senator Thurmond, Senator Cotton, fellow dis- 
tinguished members of the committee, my name is R. P. Berthiaune. 
I am from Rock Hill, S. C. I am the father of four, and I am the 
international representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. Also Iam an ex-marine, a disabled veteran of the Pacific 
in World War II. 

I had been intending to appear before your committee with some 
remarks of my own. However, one of the AFL-CIO staff members, 
Bruce Davis, who primarily handles National Labor Relations Board 
cases for our union, is not able to be present. I would like the liberty 
to present his statement and some added remarks of my own. 

Bruce Davis lives in Charlotte, N. C., and as I stated, is a staff mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO primarily assigned to the Textile Workers Union 
of America for the purpose of processing NLRB cases against the 
employers in the textile industry of the South. 

The textile industry is sick. This sickness has been brought on 
by its own selfishness and greed. The industry has failed in its 
obligations to its employees and the community in which it operates. 

Textile manufacturers, in my judgment, have landed themselves 
in these present difficulties in large measure because they have operated 
in the theory that low wages, stretchouts, bad working conditions, and 
merciless exploitation of the weak and helpless will spell prosperity. 
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As a general rule, southern textile employers flagrantly flaunt the 
Federal law which guarantees their employees the rights and benefits 
of collective bargaining. ; 

Textile employers resent efforts of their employees to join unions 
and resort to every possible stratagem to defeat their efforts to achieve 
collective bargaining. Most southern textile employers fail to see 
that the denial of collective bargaining tends to aggravate business 
depressions by depressing wage rates and the purchasing power of 
wage earners in industry. 

hese industrialists refuse to see, what has been so clearly proven 
in other industries, that the most effective method of avoiding indus- 
trial strife and improving worker-management relations is by accept- 
ing collective bargaining in good faith. 

In their unceasing efforts to defeat unions and deny their em- 
ployees the benefits of collective bargaining, textile companies have 
clogged the administrative machinery of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Textile manufacturers seldom comply with Board decisions 
and orders. They usually require the Board to enforce its orders 
through the circuit courts, thereby placing additional expenses upon 
the taxpayers of the country and materially burdening the backlogs in 
our ¢ourts. 

For the information of this subcommittee, I will identify in this 
statement the practices and tactics most commonly resorted to in this 
region to frustrate and defeat the efforts to gain bargaining status. 
In addition to all the more familiar antiunion propaganda tactics we 
face, religious issues are brouglit into play in our election campaigns. 

Racial prejudice is exploited to divide and conquer their employees. 
Coercion of the most flagrant type is exerted by employers and their 
representatives; espionage and surveillance are openly engaged in. 
Threats to close the mill and put the employees out of work are made 
against the employees and they are warned they will all be out of 
work if they vote in favor of collective bargaining. 

Blacklisting is common and employees are warned that they will not 
be able to get work in other places if they have anything to do with 
the union. Promises of benefits are made to employees, seeking to 
have them forsake their rights of collective bargaining. Threats of 
denial of benefits are made if employees engage in their rights of 
collective bargaining. 

Gangs of disreputable persons are hired by management to attack 
and beat organizers and threaten employees who are active in the plant 
on behalf of the union. Local police are used to follow union repre- 
sentatives when they make visits to workers’ homes. Employees are 
threatened with the loss of their jobs unless they write letters to the 
union requesting their authorizations be returned to them. 

Workers are incited through speeches of management to attack and 
run union representatives out of town. Union representatives are 
assaulted with baseball bats and picker sticks, while representatives 
of management stand by to see to it that a good job is being done. 

Water hoses and company water systems are used to drown union 
representatives around plant gates. Workers are told that manage- 
ment will not improve the mill or make any repairs unless they get 
rid of the union. Today it is standard practice for management to 
organize a campaign of brainwashing when a union shows up at their 
plant. We use this term “brainwashing” advisedly. 
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Today employers frequently hire specialists who interview all the 
workers in a plant one by one. If the job is not done by these high- 
powered experts, the mill officials do it themselves. But whoever does 
it, the methods are pretty much the same. The worker is subjected to 
intensive questioning and is pressured in all sorts of ways, either by 
intimation of rewards or threats of punishment, to turn him against 
the union. Frequently a man is told his wife will be laid off or his 
children refused a job in the mill if he refuses to betray and denounce 
the union. 

The wife, on the other hand, is told that her husband will lose his 
job or be demoted. When an employee is not susceptible to threats, 
he is flattered. If that approach doesn’t work, he is told that the union 
organizers are only interested in collecting dues or are politically sub- 
versive, et cetera. 

Workers are browbeaten until they reveal who has signed authoriza- 
tion cards. They are pressured or tricked into being informers. The 
foremen demand to know who has been attending union meetings, 
what was said at the meeting, how many were present, et cetera. 

In some instances, plants are closed if the employees are successful 
in securing certification for the purposes of collective bargaining. 
Groups of older employees who would be unable to secure work if 
they were terminated are organized by management and given banners 
opposing the union to parade inside the plant gates opposing organ- 
ization for the purposes of collective bargaining. This occurred at 
the American Thread Co.’s plant at Clover, 5. C. 

Below I set forth several fairly recent and quite typical cases and 
situations which occur in varying forms time and time again in the 
South. 

Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. (N. L. R. B. case No. 10-CA-2200 
and 10-CA-2274) : 

In October or November 1954, the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, undertook an organizing campaign in Sylacauga, Ala., 
at the Comer Mills at the request of the employees of that company. 
Many employees signed union authorization cards. Our organizers 
lived at the Fort Williams Motel in Sylacauga, and had their meals 
at the Old Hickory Restaurant. Employees selected fellow employees 
as committee persons to carry on union activity among other em- 
ployees in and around the plant. After work hours, the employee 
committee would meet the organizers at their rooms at the Fort 
Williams Motel. 

The company, in an attempt to stop the efforts of their employees 
to secure a collective bargaining agent, began its campaign of inter- 
ference, restraint, and coercion. Employees, and especially the com- 
mittee, were called to the company office and warned about their 
activity. 

The company discharged many of the committee and other union 
adherents to discourage their activity; among those terminated were 
James M. Jones, John Rich, and Calvin W. Parker. As justification 
for the discharge of its employees, the company dug out an old rule 
which they claimed prohibited solicitation. The employees knew 
nothing about the rule and it had never been posted on bulletin boards 
in the plant. As part of the employer’s countercampaig”, employees 
were ruthlessly questioned singly and in groups. 
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The employer threatened to close the mill if the employees were 
successful in winning a collective bargaining election. en ployees 
who had signed authorization cards were pressured by superv sale to 
withdraw from the union. Arrangements were made with a druggist, 
A. R. Moseley, Jr., in Sylacauga, to write “resignation” letters for 
the employees. 

On March 20, 1956, the Board handed down its decision and order 
against the company ‘for engaging in the illegal conduct and acts as 
described above. 

The union campaign continued, but before the Board’s decision and 
order in the first case had been handed down, the company again 
began a campaign of terrorism. On or about July 19, 1955, Hugh 
Comer, head of the board of directors of the company ; Craig Smith, 
president of the company; and Donald Comer, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, called the workers together on all shifts and made a 
talk to the entire group. Craig Smith introduced Hugh Comer, who 
made a short talk about his fh ather building the business. Donald 
Comer said the following in his talk: 

“We have worked together for a long time and built what we have 
today. We don’t want people we don’t know anything about com- 
ing in here and tearing things up. I have been sick for some time, 
but after I got a little better I came to Sylacauga to recuperate. 
While I was sitting on the porch, I saw a mockingbird feeding her 
young in a tree. One of the little birds fell from the tree and a big 
black cat grabbed it in his mouth and, as sick as I was, I ran the 
cat down and choked it. We have some black cats around our mills 
giving out papers. Avondale Mills has always been no union and 
as long as I am head of the company it will stay no union. I heard 
some say that Henry Ford said he would shut the plant down before 
he would sign a union contract. I want to tell you I am not Henry 
Ford. I will shut the plant down before I will sign a union contract. 

“We have bought lots of machinery to give the people work, but we 
are not going to do anything until we see what you do about, the 
union. We have lots of buildings here, but we will use them as ware- 
houses after the machinery is sold. The mill won't operate under a 
union as long as I am head of the company. TI can shut it down and 
not make another yard of cloth or pound of yarn. 

“Why don’t you people drive the union organizers away from 
the plant gates and keep them away. Anybody that writes and gets 
their card back, put a copy of the letter on my desk and you won't 
be fired. Any of you that have signed a card, get it back and leave 
a copy of the letter on my desk. We don’t want union people in the 
mill. Get yourself another job if you want to work in a union plant, 
we are not going to have the union here.” 

Immediately after Comer’s speech, supervision paraded the mill 
urging employees to write letters to get their cards back. Some were 
told to go to Moseley’s Drug Store and “Dr.” Moseley would write 
the letter for them. 

On July 26, 1955, after Comer’s speech, union representatives, along 
with others, made an attempt to distribute leaflets at the plant gates. 
Craig Smith, plant manager, along with a gang, some of whom were 
criminals, namely Nick W. Matherson, Virgil Johns, Luther Chil- 
dress, Ed Floys, and others, attacked and assaulted the or ganizers. 
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Craig Smith even went so far as to tell some of the gang, “I will let 
you know when to get them.” 

That same night, the organizers were attacked and brutally mauled 
at the Old Hickory Restaurant. Our representatives were forced to 
leave town to avoid bloodshed. Prior to going to the Federal courts, 
the organizers made an attempt to get justice through the local courts 
in Sylacauga. A warrant was sworn out against one of the plug- 
uglies who had been particularly cruel in his beating of the TWUA 
representatives. This person was represented by company attorneys. 
He pleaded guilty and was fined $10. apgnis*: MRT 

In this situation, the United States district court in Birmingham 
issued an injunction against the company thugs restraining them 
from further assaulting the organizers. However, the company gen- 
erated so much fear as a result of this violence that the workers lost 
heart and simply abandoned their efforts to unionize. Finally, the 
company signed a stipulation and agreed to a court decree in this 
case. 

Limestone Manufacturing Co., Gaffney, S. C. (N. L. R. B. case No. 
11-C:A-1000) : 

Tuesday, March 14, 1956, at about 10:30 a. m., TWUA Representa- 
tives Harry Robertson and Amos Holcomb made a trip to Gaffney 
for the purpose of contacting Sheriff Julian Wright to notify him 
that the union intended making a distribution at the plant gates the 
following day. Robertson did this because on other occasions he had 
been threatened by Elbert Moore and others whom he believed were 
management representatives. 

Sheriff Wright was not in. Robertson and Holcomb waited until 
around 2:30 p.m. before Wright showed up. Robertson explained to 
the sheriff that he had been threatened previously and asked for pro- 
tection at the plant gates while making the distribution. 

Sheriff Wright replied to Robertson and Holcomb, “If you men 
go down there tomorrow, I know there will be trouble. I cannot send 
anyone down there to protect you. If I am called out I will come, 
but I will have to ask you to leave.” 

Holcomb asked the sheriff why he would ask them to leave inas- 
much as they had a right to be there and make the distribution. 
Sheriff Wright replied, “I don’t know, but I will ask the county at- 
torney first.” 

Robertson showed the sheriff 22 union cards the employees had 
signed and told him that they were not there to force anyone to do 
anything. Sheriff Wright then said, “Where did you get these 
cards?” Robertson replied, “A worker in the mill gave them to me.” 
Robertson and Holcomb then left his office. 

The following day at about 1:50 p. m., Robertson, Holcomb, Ham- 
ilton C. Martin, and Raymond E. Norris went to the plant to put out 
handbills. The organizers parked their car about 50 feet from the 
plant gates and were standing talking. Nine men came out of the 
mill and walked over to where the organizers stood. One of these 
men from inside the plant, whose name was Johnny Martin, said to 
Robertson, “You dirty bastard, you have been told not to come back 
here or you would be carried away.” 

At this point, the nine men jumped on the organizers and assaulted 
them mercilessly. One threatened to knife Martin. The organizers 
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were kicked after they were knocked to the ground, bleeding from 
cuts and wounds. All this took place near the company plant in full 
view of workers who had crowded around the windows and of those 
going to and coming from work. 

Robertson went to the nearest gas station and asked to use the phone 
to call Sheriff Wright. While Robertson was calling the cherift, 
Elbert Moore, who had attacked Robertson once before, attacked him 
again in the filling station. 

When the sheriff showed up, the fracas was over. Robertson told 
the sheriff what had happened. Sheriff Wright said, “I told you 
there was going to be trouble if you men came down here. I can’t 
stay here and guard you and I am not taking sides. If you pass out 
leaflets down here again and there is any more fighting around here, 
T’ll not only arrest you”—talking to Robertson—“but I’ll lock every 
darn one of you up for inciting a riot. You better leave.” 

The union group got in their car and left. Martin was hospitalized. 

The nine men involved in the assault were all employees of the com- 

any; they were Elbert Moore, Monk Gentry, a former convict, Jack 
cruggs, Jack Tumble, Johnny Martin, who was later made foreman, 
Tom Maynard, Francis Cook, George Gillman, and another person. 

A few days later, another attempt was made to make a leaflet 
distribution at the plant by the employees of the Rock Hill, S. C., 
TWUA local. Personnel Director Mendal Ramsey and another gang 
of disreputable employees, armed with baseball bats and picker sticks, 
met the Rock Hill group at the gates. 

Mendal Ramsey, in full view of everyone, unloaded from his car 
trunk the baseball bats and distributed them to the employee gang for 
use against our people. Ramsey inspired his gang and urged them, 
in his presence, to hook up the water hose to the company hydrant 
inside the plant. A heavy stream of water was turned on the union 
people who were trying to hand out leaflets. The distribution was 
abandoned. 

TWUA filed unfair labor practice charges against the company in 
respect to both of these affairs. The first assault, NLRB ruled, was 
not an unfair labor practice because no company executive was present. 
But in the second case the fact that the personnel director was on tlie 
scene made it an unfair labor practice sr NLRBrules. A sweeping 
decision against the company was hande«| down. 

Gentlemen, I would like to digress a moment from this prepared 
speech of Bruce Davis to bring you perhaps a little more familiarity 
with this Limestone situation. As I told you, I come from Rock 
Hill, S. C. When we read in the newspaper of the attack on the 
organizers on March 14, the employees of the Lowenstein plant in 
Rock Hill—the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co.—requested of 
Textile Union Director Payton that they be permitted to make that 
leafiet distribution. 

It doesn’t show in this testimony, but the Limestone Manufacturing, 
of Gaffney, S. C., is also a Lowenstein plant and it was felt by the 
employees of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., that certainly 
their own employer would not permit any injury to take place against 
them or at least directed against them. 

It was felt most important that the message on this particular 
leaflet be distributed to those workers at Limestone. 
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I personally went with the fellows from Rock Hill. I personally 
stood at that gate. And in case you don’t quite see the picture, this 
is an enclosure, a mill surrounded by a fence which comes out to the 
curb line along the inside edge of the sidewalk. These men who 
turned the fire hose on us went to the location where the fire hose is 
stored—I assume for safety purposes—within the inside of this en- 
closure. They had a key to open this enclosure where the fire hose 
was, removed it, and attached it to a hydrant which was the private 
company’s hydrant inside the plant gate. 

All the time there were management representatives standing there. 
These men were obviously within the employ of the company and yet 
not one of the management representatives attempted to stop these 
men from the flagrant assault they were about to make upon us with 
that hose. 

They turned that fire hose on us, tried to drive us from the gate, 
tried to prohibit us from distributing the literature and these were 
their fellow employees. The Lowenstein employees in Limestone were 
directed to turn the hose on the Lowenstein employees from Rock Hill. 

The fire hose wasn’t quite successful. There were a couple of us 
who didn’t have sense enough to leave the gate. That was the point 
at which they distributed the baseball bats and the picker sticks. At 
that point we got back our good sense and we left the gate. 

The Darlington Manufacturing Co., Darlington, 8. C. (N. L. R. B. 
case No. 11-CA-1071) : 

On April 23, 1956, the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
C1O, initiated an organizing campaign at the Darlington Manu- 
facturing Co. plant in Darlington, S. C., at the request of the em- 
ployees. The employees selected a committee and began collecting 
authorization cards. The committee made arrangements for public 
meetings which were held in a park outside of the city limits. These 
meetings were continually spied upon by representatives of man- 
agement. 

May 22, 1956, the majority of employees had signed authorization 
cards, 257 to be exact, and a petition for certification was filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board. The company refused to con- 
sent to an election and the Board was forced to order a hearing in 
the matter which was scheduled for June 11, 1956, in Florence, S. C., 
at the United States courthouse in the post office. 

The company was successful in getting the hearing delayed until 
June 19. There were no real issues concerning the unit, and a consent 
agreement could have easily been reached except that the company 
desired to delay the election as long as possible. 

The Board’s decision and order for the election was handed down 
August 24, 1956, and the Board set the election up for September 6, 
1956, 

In the meantime, while a decision was being reached by the Board 
concerning the order for an election, the company was laying its plans 
to defeat the union. A campaign of brainwashing was carried on from 
department to department by top supervision. In this case, however, 
all the brainwashing and browbeating had little effect. The employees 
continued to attend meetings in droves. 

Evidently, it was decided that more drastic methods would have to 
be resorted to. Supervision flatly told the workers that Roger Milli- 
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ken, the owner and president of the Deering-Milliken chain, would not 
run the mill if the union came in; that he would close the mill and 
all the employees would be out of work. 

Day . night, top supervision called employees into their office and 
told them that the mill would close if the union came in; that Roger 
Milliken would sell the mill—lock, stock, and barrel—if they voted 
union. Employees were exhorted “to think of their future” and their 
families who would suffer if the mill closed. 

They were reminded that some of the employees were too old to 
get work other places and would starve if the mill closed. As election 

ay neared, the campaign against the employees became more vicious. 
A “citizens committee,” ostensibly not instigated by the employer, was 
formed and conducted a supplementary drive against the union. 

On September 6, 1956, the election was held. The results were as fol- 
lows: Eligible, 523; yes, 256; no, 248; challenged, 4; void, 5. The 
employees selected the Textile Workers Union of America as their 
bargaining agent. 

The company filed objections to the election. For almost a month 
the Board held up certification. On October 24, 1956, the Board certi- 
fied the union. 

During this period, the company inaugurated and caused to be cir- 
culated among the employees a petition to the effect that the employees 
did not want the union after all. The company coerced 426 to sign. 
The mayor of Darlington led the effort. Management told employees, 
“We told you the mill would close if you voted the union in the plant. 
rit: the company is going to sell the plant and you will be out of a 
jo 7? 

Roger Milliken, president of Deering-Milliken Co. and president 
of Darlington Manufacturing Co., called a stockholders’ meeting on 
October 17, 1956. At this meeting, Attorney Mozingo was present 
and participated. He testified before the Board that Roger Milliken 
said, “I will not operate the mill as long as there are 17 percent hard- 
core union people in the mill.” 

The plant was put under the hammer and sold piecemeal December 
12 and 13 (1956) for the sum of $1,850,000. The 523 employees were 
terminated without a penny of severance pay or any consideration 
whatever. 

A certain number of the people managed to get jobs as far as 50 
miles away from Darlington. A few of these victims succeeded in 
starting small businesses. Many left the community altogether. 
Many of them to this day have been unable to find work of any kind. 
And all this desipte the fact that Deering-Milliken has a plant just 
10 miles away in Hartsville, S. C. 

The charge filed by the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL— 
CIO, was filed against Darlington Manufacturing Co., Deering-Milli- 
ken Co., Deering-Milliken Service Corp., and Roger Milliken. After 
smothering the case for months, the then NLRB General Counsel 
Kammbholtz finally issued a complaint against the weakest link in the 
chain, the Darlington Manufacturing Co. This tied the hands of the 
Board, an effective remedial order became impossible. The trial exam- 
iner in his report said : 

The amended charge herein was brought against the respondent company 


and also against Roger Milliken, its president, and Deering-Milliken & Co. But 
the complaint was issued against this respondent only. 
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Inasmuch as the respondent had ceased operation, there was no 
effective remedial order possible so far as reinstatement was concerned. 
Deering-Milliken had other plants in South Carolina, some within 
10 miles of Darlington. If the complaint had been properly issued 
ree the Deering-Milliken chain, the real owners of the Darlington 
plant, some remedial action, such as a back-pay award, could have been 
handed down. 

More than 12 months after an oral hearing in Washington on this 
matter, anew NLRB General Counsel finally decided to hold a further 
hearing to determine if there was sufficient evidence and connection 
between Darlington Manufacturing Co. and Roger Milliken and his 
Deering-Milliken Co. to merit the issuance of a complaint against 
Deering-Milliken Co. This hearing is scheduled for September 30 in 
Charleston, S.C. 

Lumber River Manufacturing Co., Lumberton, N.C. : 

September 18, 1937, the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
won an election at this plant ; 321 voted in favor of the union and 261 
voted against. At that time the plant was known as the Mansfield 
Mills. The local union that was formed at Lumberton became the old- 
est in the State and one of the oldest in the South. 

Later, the mill was sold and the name changed to the Caledonia 
Mills. From year to year contracts were signed. 

In 1954 or 1955, Caledonia Mills sold the plant to the owners of the 
Marshall Manufacturing Co., owned by the Sol Salkin interests. In 
September 1955, the union and the company got together on a satis- 
factory contract for the period up to October 1, 1957. 

About January 1957, the new company launched a drive to destroy 
the union. The plant was in terrible state of disrepair. When it 
rained the roof leaked to such an extent that the machinery would 
have to be covered. The floors in places were collapsing. The com- 
pany refused to make any improvements in the mill, telling the em- 
ployees that none would be made unless they abandoned the union. 

Company officials made speeches to groups of workers, telling them 
of great plans they had in store and predicting a glorious future for 
the company, once the union was out. Workers who were still strongly 
for the union were told pointblank that TWUA was interfering with 
the improvements management wanted to make at the plant. 

On March 1, 1957, the company sponsored a decertification petition 
in the face of an existing contract. The petition was dismissed by the 
Board. 

During the campaign against the union, the company was successful 
in inducing the local officers to resign and leave the people without 
guidance. 

On January 29, 1957, the company called Mr. Leo Rhodes, the finan- 
cial secretary, into their office.. Overseer Britt, Vice President and 
General Manager E. B. Powell, and General Manager E. B. Powell, 
and General Superintendent J. B. Powell were all in the office when 
Rhodes went in. E. B. Powell did the talking to Rhodes and after 
asking Rhodes to have a seat he said to him: 

“Leo, I thought I would talk to you about some of my plans. I don’t 
know what you will think of them, but I want to tell you anyway. You 
know the condition of the mill and the weave room, the windows are 
about to fall out. You know that there are lots of things that need to be 
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done here and it will take a lot of money. You know anything can 
happen. For instance, the cloth market can get bad and close the mill 
and that would not look good. There are a lot of children that would 
suffer. We don’t want to go ahead and spend a lot of money and then 
have the union make a lot of demands on us. We wouldn’t spend a 
big amount of money unless we have the cooperation of the employees.” 

Rhodes then asked Powell to explain what he meant by the coopera- 
tion of the employees and Powell replied, “Oh, you know what I mean.” 

Rhodes then asked Powell what he proposed to do with the plants 
and Powell replied : “That all depends on the action of the employees.” 
ar then asked him what he desired the employees to do. Powell 
said : 

“Get rid of your organization, the union. I have already talked to 
some of the other fellows and I am going to talk to more of them. I 
know you have been an officer of the union and it might be hard to get 
out. 

One by one, the company called key people to the office, until all 
the officers resigned from the union and the membership were afraid 
to attend union meetings. It was impossible to get a grievance com- 
mittee to go into the office on any issue. Resignations flooded the 
union office until there was no strength left. 

All during this time, the Darlington story was being used to instill 
into the minds of the employees that Lumper River Mills might close 
the plant the same as happened in Darlington. The chamber of com- 
merce and businessmen planned a full page ad in the Lumberton paper 
with the picture of the Darlington plant. Big black headlines read, 
“Don’t let this happen here.” 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Messrs. Wayne Dernoncourt, E. T. Kirkland, M. L. Wood, and 
Harry Robertson, will appear together as the final witnesses in behalf 
of the Textile Workers Union of America. 

Does one of you have charge of this and is he going to call on the 
others? How do you wish to proceed ? 

Mr. Woop. I will be first, Senator Cotton. 


STATEMENTS OF WAYNE DERNONCOURT, E. T. KIRKLAND, M. L. 
WOOD, AND HARRY ROBERTSON, ON BEHALF OF TEXTILE WORK- 
ERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Woop. First of all, I am 43 years old and I have lived in South 
Carolina 41 years of my 453 years. I was born over ia Georgia. I 
have never lived anywhere else except South Carolina and Georgia. 
I have worked in the Columbia Mills of Columbia, S. C., for 26 years. 

I am now a loom fixer in the mill. I have been since I was 20 years 
old. 

Senator Corzon. In what mill? 

Mr. Woop. Columbia Mills. It is in the chain of the Mount Vernon 
Mills from Baltimore, Md. For the last 15 years I have been a part- 
time business agent for the union in Columbia Mills and also the 
secretary-treasurer for the union in Columbia Mills. 

I wanted to talk to you, not from a big written speech—I made a 
few notes as I listened to the honorable men here this morning, because 
I am not an educated man. Like most of the textile workers in this 
State, we aren’t educated. We went to work real early in the mills. 
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I would like to say at the outset I heard a statement here this morning 
that they wanted their children to work in the mills and all of that. 

Sir, I don’t want my children to. I have got a son and I don’t want 
him to have to work in a cotton mill. I worked in it and my father 
went to work in it when he was 11 years old in the York Cotton Mill 
in York, S.C. 

I have worked in it almost all my life since I was 14. I heard a 
lot of figures this morning about the wonderful wages and high 
economy of South Carolina on one hand, and then I heard the honor- 
able Senator from our State talk about we were third in per capita 
income. 

I don’t know a lot about those figures they were talking about, but 
T can tell you how much we make in a mill because I draw a paycheck. 
If you look close, you can see a little grease under my nails because 
I fixed looms in the cotton mill last Fr iday, sir. The only reason I 
am not today is because I am here testifying. 

I am not concerned so much about the testimony of these high-paid 
men who show you slides and give you a lot of facts and statistical 
figures. I am interested in the workers in the mill. I am interested 
in South Carolina. I love South Carolina. I have been here all my 
life. I intend to die here. But I would like to see the workers in 
South Carolina get a fair wage. 

I say that the textile industry i is the reason, the very reason, as the 
Honorable Senator Thurmond said, that is the backbone of our 
economy. ‘That is the reason we are third from the bottom in per 
capita Income. Really I was surprised. I thought we were second 
from the bottom, because I have always heard the expression, “Thank 
God for Mississippi.” 

I would like to see South Carolina get up off the bottom of the 
heap. I say the only way we are going to do it, if our industry is 
textile, is for the textile workers to be paid living wages, 

In 1945 the top wage in Columbia Mills—and I might say that it 
is not a bad mill, it pays just as good as any of the rest of them, as a 
matter of fact, just a little better, Senators—the top wage was 90 
cents an hour because I was fixing looms then and that is what I was 
making. The minimum wage w as 55 cents. 

Today—well, not today “but in 1955, since that was most of the 
figures that was put on the screen this morning, in 1955 the top wage 
was $1.66 an hour, and the minimum wage was less than $1 an hour. 

Today the top wage is $1.78 an hour, and the minimum wage is 
$1.16. 

The automobile workers, as you have read in the paper, their 
average wage is $2.40 an hour. The average wage in South Carolina 
is $1.40 an hour. I submit to you gentlemen that that is why we are 
at the bottom of the ladder in our per capita income. 

One other thing that I want to point out to you and I admit that 
I don’t have sense , enough to know why—lI can see some of the reasons 
but certainly not all of them, but in 1945, when the war was over, we 
had 1,600 employees in the Columbia Mills. 

In 1952, at the one of the Korean war, I believe it was a little after 
Eisenhower was elected—we had 1,100 employees. Today we have 
750 employees, and just 3 short months ago we had between 400 and 
500 employees. We had 300 or 400 people walking the streets. They 
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have in the last 2 months called those people back to work and we are 
working over 700 now. 

But what I can’t understand, if management can run that mill with 
750 workers now, and in 1945 it took 1,600, it seems to me that pro- 
ductivity is the same. Management says it is. They tell the committee 
and myself that it is. They are actually using more cotton today 
than they were then—why hasn’t that difference in wages been passed 
on to the workers, and in turn build up the economy of our State or 
in taxes and everything else. It would have been a big help. I don’t 
know the answer, but I am sure that you honorable men can figure it 
out, if you don’t know it, but I just wanted to point it out to you. 

In a period of 13 short years we have come from 1,600 to 750. I 
don’t know what those people are doing for a living, but they are in 
bad shape, some ofthem. I know that. 

1 know 1 constantly am going to the department of public welfare. 
There is not hardly a month that passes that I am not in the welfare 
office with some man with 5 children or some widow woman with 4 
children Fri to get a relief check. In most cases I do succeed in 
getting a small check to give them a little something to eat. That is 
about all. 

One of the gentlemen this morning said he represented a million 
cotton farmers. I am talking about a million textile workers that are 
really suffering. One other thing that I would like to point out. 
Ten years ago the president of my union proposed this very same thing 
that you men have had vision enough to do. 

I Saeone Senator Thurmond wasn’t in the Senate when that was 
proposed. But 10 years ago, the president of our union proposed 
Just such a committee as this here to investigate this thing before it 
got so bad. It is gradually going down and down and down until the 
situation is becoming critical. These men this morning will tell you 
it is bad, they show you that it is bad, and they turn right around and 
say they don’t want any help from the Government. 

ell, I think that the cotton textile industry needs some help. I 
think it needs some help bad, myself. I think it is in bad shape. I 
think it needs help just as bad as the cotton farmer and most—not 
most, but at least half of my kinfolks are cotton farmers in South 
Carolina in Chesterfield County. 

My wife’s people are Siglers and my people are Woods. They are 
farmers, most of them. As a matter of fact, my family is the only 
one who works in the mill. The rest of them are farmers or small 
merchants. 

There is one other thing I wanted to point out to you. You have 
probably heard about it. Here in the South our legislation has passed 
local bills that say you can’t even solicit membership in our union. 
Well, we succeeded in my county of having that bill defeated. The 
senate passed it and one of the members of the house, who was a friend 
of ours, told us that the bill had been sent over to the house that 
would prohibit us from—we who had been born and raised and lived 
our life there would be prohibited from going to the Red Bank Mill 
or the Lexington Mill and handing out a leaflet asking the people to 
join the union. 

If we did do it, we would have to pay something like a thousand 
dollars, I believe was the fee, to do it, which you and I know I have 
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never had a thousand dollars at one time in my life and probably don’t 
ever expect to have a thousand dollars at one time. 

But the whole thing was to defeat the unions. I say—and I say it 
very humbly—I am a - churchgoing man. I have a perfect attendance 
in my Baptist church and I am proud to say Senator Thurmond is 
a good Baptist, too. I attended 100 percent last year and if I live, the 
Sunday just passed yesterday was my 100 percent attendance this 
year, so I am a God-fearing man. 

I believe the only way, and I believe this with all my heart, that the 
economy of South Carolina and the South will ever come up, we will 
ever get off the bottom of the heap, is for the cotton manufacturers, 
the textile mills, to start paying decent wages. 

That is my firm belief. That is the only hope for the South. As 
long as they pay these small wages, the State government is going 
to be worrying about where they are going to get taxes, and you 
fellows in Washington are going to be worrying about the taxes, too. 

But, if they were paying the wages that the automobile workers 
and the steelworkers were getting, then you wouldn’t have to worry 

about it down here. We would have more taxes and more money in 
the State treasury than they would know what to do with. But they 
usually find something to do with it, that is true. 

One other thing I noticed. The people in the South don’t get 
stories to the newspapers and the press. I sat here all day just hoping 
I could get up here and talk to you honorable gentlemen and just tell 
you from my heart—I am not going to burden you with a whole 
discussion. 

I know that wouldn’t be the way I could do it. I can’t talk much 
no way, but I am telling you what is coming straight from my heart. 
I saw the TV men sitting over here this morning. “When all these big 
management men were telling their story they were very interested. 
They were really on the ball. 

I saw the newspaperman from Columbia, S. C., over there. If 
he has come in, he has come in since we moved up here because he 

wasn’t over there—I believe he is here right behind that boy now. 
I want you to know I think this is an important hearing you men 
are having here. I want tothank you for the privilege of coming here. 

But I want you to know the State newspaper—this morning I 
looked + I got up at 5:30 this morning so I could drive up 
here. I looked all over the papers this morning and I couldn’t find one 
word in that paper about this important hearing. I bought a Char- 
lotte Observer in Anderson and it was on the front page of the second 
section. 

The people in South Carolina are not told the truth. These TV 
men, as soon as the labor man, Mr. Williams, got up here to start 
talking—I admit he got a long, lengthy speech. But just as soon as 
he got up here, they packed up their equipment and they left. 

They don’t want the people, the workers, to know the score. They 
don’t want them to know the story. But it seems to me they can look 
at the automobile workers’ and the steelworkers’ wages and see what 
the story is. But they are intimidated and they are » seared to death, 
like I am now about half scared to death. 

But it is still the truth. That is the way they keep us down and 
that is the way they have been keeping up down. They will continue 
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to keep us down the same way unless you men in the United States 
Senate get on the ball. 
One other thing that I want to mention that I resent very bad. I 
wore my country’s uniform 9 years, 6 months, and 5 days. I am 
roud of it. But you know I have to sign a non-Communist affidavit 
causes I am a part-time business agent of my local union. I resent 
it from the bottom of my heart. I sign it, but I resent it. So do other 
officers who fought for their country, who bled for their country 
overseas, and they resent it very much. 

I have a man named Mr. Franksons who crawled under the barbed 
wire and stretched the telephone lines ahead of our boys in the last war. 
He resents having to sign that thing. 

We wouldn’t resent it so bad if management had to sign it, but 
the head man at the mill and the overseers, they didn’t fight. They 
stayed there and ran the mill. The boys that worked in the mill was 
the ones that went and done the fighting—that shop committeeman 
and the president of my union and that executive board member. They 
were the boys who done the fighting. But they had to sign and 
swear they are not Communists. But yet the agents of the plant, the 
overseers, not a single one of them was in the service 1 day. Nota 
one of them. I know them every one personally, have known them 
all my life. . 

Not a single one of them have to sign that non-Communist affidavit. 

There are a lot of things that is wrong with this textile industry 
of ours. I just wish I had sense enough to point out some of them. I 
hope I am being of a little help to you in your deliberations on this 
matter. 

One other matter that I want to talk about is the Taft-Hartley law. 
It hasn’t been mentioned here. It may be out of place here. But if it 
is, I hope you honorable men will bear with me because it will just 
take a minute. The union shop—they say the people don’t want 
unions in the South if they let them vote for what they want, but they 
don’t let them vote for it. They don’t give them achance. But where 
we did have a union under the Taft-Hartley law, as bad as it was, 
they did give you a free right to vote. We voted whether we wanted 
# union shop or not and 97 percent of the textile workers in South 
Carolina and the Nation who had the opportunity to vote—my workers 
was one of them—we voted to have the union shop. The workers did 
in every instance. 

In 97 out of every 100 elections we held, that was the way it was. 

In my particular case I think 99 percent at Columbia Mills was the 
exact vote, because I was one of the tally foremen. 

Those are some of the things that I wanted to get off my mind. 
One other thing, this man talked about who represented the million 
little cotton farmers. I say to you that we represent a million textile 
workers that are really going down fast. That 90 cents that they 
made in 1945 means a lot more than the wages they are drawing 
today—means a lot more. Unless something is done about it—I heard 
here this morning from the Honorable Senator Cotton, this is the 
first time I have ever seen him, but I enjoyed some of his remarks this 
morning very much—I heard him say that this thing in Japan is one 
side of the fence. I want to say I have got a good management. They 
sit down and bargain with us and they are fair. I am not complaining 
about them. 
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They tell us they would like to raise wages right now but they know 
they can’t. They can’t raise them. If they raise them they get stuck 
in the neck. They are not going to raise wages until they all do. 

It is all right for the manufacturers to organize and they are organ- 
ized, but when we go to try to organize a plant next door round 
about, it is hard to do. 

I have taken up enough of your time. I appreciate the opportunity 
of coming here. I appreciate you gentlemen listening to my feeble 
attempts to tell you in my humble opinion what are some of the ills 
of the textile industry, and not only the textile industry, but of the 
South, because when you talk of textiles, you talk of the South. 

I would like to say to the Senator from New Hampshire, I was 
amused at his remarks about the mills leaving New England and 
coming down South. I would like to say that if the day ever comes, 
and God hasten the day, that the textile workers wake up and realize 
that through a union, and it is not something up in New York, it is 
them in their own plant, they are the union, and if they ever wake up 
and realize that and form an organization and get a decent wage, 
then those plants are going to quit running down here and give all the 
reasons they want, but when that day comes they will quit closing 
them up up there because they will have to pay as reasonable wage 
down here. 

That is my opinion, one of the main reasons that they are moving 
down here. There are other reasons. I wouldn’t be so asinine as to 
say that is the only reason because I know there are other reasons. 
That is one of the main reasons they move these places down here and 
they pay adollar anhour. That is what they pay. 

The same firm pays $2 an hour in New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island and on up the line. Yet our southern politicians stand 
oy by and say, “Well, we will get more industry, we will get more 
industry. 

But I submit it is not the kind of industry that is going to help 
the South to ever get off the bottom of the ladder. 

I submit it is going to continue to have us where we don’t get edu- 
cated. You saw these college boys sitting here today. I did. I will 
tell you, you will make a check, there is one one out of a hundred of 
them whose father actually works in the mill. His father may be 
the overseer in the different rooms in the departments in the mill 
because I say to you that with the wages that we make, and I have got 
a wife and two children, a son and a daughter, I know. We can’t 
afford to send them to college. We don’t make that kind of money. 

Gentlemen, the highest-paid job in the cotton mill is supposed to be 
a loom fixer, and that is exactly what I am. I couldn’t send my boy 
tocollege. I won’t be able to send my daughter. 

But the overseer and those fellows can. If you will check these 
boys here, a lot of them got up and left, they didn’t want to hear 
the story from the union side. They listened to management, but 
they.got up and left. 

I hke the football team very much, but I hope the Gamecocks take 
them fairly. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Senators. 

Senator Corron. Have your people all spoken ? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; Iam the first one, sir. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. Please call on the one you want to speak next. 

Mr. Roserrson. Distinguished gentlemen, my name is Harry E. 
Robertson. I am 59 years old last August. I live at 3522 Belton 
Street, Charlotte, N.C. 

My telephone number is Jackson 3-3034. I am a national repre- 
sentative of the textile workers union. I am not going to read all of 
this because I don’t think it is necessary. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We can incorporate it in the record, though, if 
you want it. If you just wish to speak off-the-cuff and then incor- 
porate your full statement in the record, you can do that. Or if you 
want to take up certain portions of it, just use your own judgment. 

Mr. Rozerrson. My duties are all organizational. For the past 5 
years they have been in North Carolina and as far down in South 
Carolina as Cherokee County. I have headed up a crew, considered 
a crew leader, in several cases. 

I have been a resident of North Carolina a little over 5 years, and I 
have been threatened or beat up at least once every year since I have 
been here, since I came from Virginia. I don’t know whether it is 
because they think, “Well, now there is a nice young fellow, a big 
strapping man, so I will build myself up a reputation and beat him 
up.” I don’t think it is that. 

During my boyhood at 15 years of age I started to work in the coal 
mines of western Maryland. That was in 1914. You gentlemen 
know the struggles that were gone through in coal for an organization. 
To me, in the past few years, gentlemen, it seems like that we are revert- 
ing right back to what it was when coal and steel and some of the first 
basic industries were under organization. I hope and pray to God 
that that doesn’t happen, because I have saw too much. 

Like the brother that just spoke, I pride myself on being a Chris- 
tian. I can’t hold it against him or Banter Thurmond for being a 
Baptist, but Iam a Methodist. 

think there is a right way and a wrong way of doing all things. 
I think that we have to get down to basic facts. If we have a law in 
this country which says that workers have a right to an organization, 
to form, join, and assist in forming a labor organization, then I think 
we should obey that law. 

Certainly I don’t like the Taft-Hartley law—many parts of it—but 
I have to obey it. The point I am making is, how does it come that the 
company doesn’t have to obey it? 

At the Lowenstein Mill, in Gaffney, S. C., a few years ago I was 
down there with my wife, took my wife with me, and I had met with 
quite a few of the people there and talked with them. One of the boys 
gave me 22 cards. 

That afternoon about 1:30 the personnel manager went in the 
oa knew him by sight—and out come three men, very big fellows. 

hey cornered me up on the street and would have given me a beating 
then hadn’t it been for my wife. 

But they told me then that if I ever come back there I would be 
carried away. 

Well, I tried to talk to the men and reason with them because I 
feel that men of good will can disagree without being disagreeable. 
The only thing that saved me was my wife. 
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So I went to talk to the chief of police. He said it is not in Chero- 
kee County. I talked to the attorney and asked him who should I 
see to report it. He said he didn’t know. So I went home. 

Some months after that I was sent down there to pass a leaflet out, 
and the same personnel manager, when he saw me, he went in the 
plant and out come these nine men. They focused their attention on 
me. One of them grabbed me by the neck and pretty soon they were 
throwing fists. 

I don’t know much about what happened. I know that both eyes 
were burst a little. My glasses were beat in my head here. I know 
I spent some very uncomfortable weeks after that from the kicks and 
bruises that I got. 

That was just one incident. I testified before a committee, I sup- 
ose you would call it, from the McClellan committee in Washington 
ast summer and gave them this whole story. Then since that time— 

or before that—the same thing was tried in Colver, S. C., at American 
Thread, where they told workers to “go call him ‘Communist,’ spit 
on him, hit him, do anything you want with him.” 

But the workers in Colver weren’t easily swayed. They knew me. 
I knew the workers in Colver. I know practically everybody in 
Colver. They couldn’t get it done there. 

In Gaffney they did. Ata mill in Charlotte, N. C., where I had an 
election—and unfortunately lost the election by, I think, some 12 or 
14 votes—when I was coming out of the plant, here were 10 of the 
foremen in there. They tripped me and when I was getting up, they 
said “Now you just open your mouth,” and used a lot of profanity 
that I don’t use and am not going to use here. 

Then in 1957 I was sent over to Shelby, N. C., National Hair Cloth, 
to investigate a mill over there. I went over and talked to several 
of the young people who were going in. 

I talked to one man who was a loom fixer and he immediately went 
in the plant and pretty soon the plant manager came out, a man by 
the name of Sam Wolf. 

He came to my car and tried to get in the car. I saw him coming, 
and I locked the door. I run the window down about that far [indi- 
cating]. I said, “Something I can do for you?” 

Right away he goes into a long speech of profanity. He wanted 
to know who I was. 

I said, “Ordinarily I would tell anyone who I am, but I don’t 
like your tone of voice. I don’t like to sit here and listen to a lot of 
your profanity.” 

Finally I did tell him. 

He said, “Well, I demand to see that book you have there on the 
front seat.” 

T said, “Well, you are not going to see it.” 

He said, “Well, I am going to tell you, you get out of Shelby. You 
stay over in Charlotte where you belong. If you ever come back 
here again, we will fix you up.” 

So that seems to be the general theory that management is follow- 
ing in practically every campaign. 

The other thing that bothers me is the fact that when we petition 
for an election, then we are stalled and stalled and stalled. We 
have one now. I am interested in one now that we held a hearing 
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on on August 14 and we still haven’t heard anything as to when the 
election will be ordered. It will be ordered when the company wants 
it, and it isn’t going to be ordered, it seems, until the company 
wants it. 

I think we all have to get back to the principles of Americanism, 
to the principles as laid down by Jesus Christ, to have a little con- 
cern for one another, and be concerned with not so much who is right, 
as what’s right. Those are my sentiments, gentlemen, and I would 
like to, if there is no objection from my assistant director back here, 
turn over these two copies to you gentlemen for your files. 

Senator THurmonp. All right, sir. We have two more gentle- 
men here. Mr. Kirkland, did you want to make a statement? 

Mr. Krrxuanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Cotton, I am E. T. Kirkland. I am the 
business agent for Local Union 254 of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, Columbia, S. C., in the Pacific-Columbia Mills. In fact, 
I am still an employee of the Pacifie-Columbia Mills, and have been 
since the last date of employment, 1931. I have worked for them 
prior. I went to work in the mill when I was 14 years old. 

I wanted to pass on to this committee the feelings of my people, 
and when I say “my people,” I don’t mean just because they are my 
members, but because they are the people I was born and reared 
with, and they are the people I have worked with since I was 14 
years old, people I went to school with, what little schooling I got— 
the eighth grade. 

They are very much disturbed on the exports into this country 
from Japan and other countries of textile products. They are dis- 
turbed because of curtailment that we have had, not only in South 
Carolina, but throughout the country in the textile industry. 

They also are disturbed by the moving of the industry to the South, 
not so much because they don’t want industry, but the reasons ap- 
parently that the industry is being moved. They think—as I think, 
and lots of other people think—that the reason for moving the tex- 
tile industry is to get away from unions. They are disturbed by all 
of this high advertisement that is being done by the development 
board of South Carolina in which they don’t beat around the bush 
of what type of labor they can get in the State of South Carolina. 

They are disturbed more and more about the tax situation as it is 
being put more and more upon their shoulders, the workingman, 
to pay the burden of taxes because the per capita income of the State 
is so low that it cannot be raised otherwise. 

They are also disturbed because just 20 years ago the plant in which 
I worked at that time, we had 3,000 employees. Today we have 2,000 
employees—1,000 have went through technological and other changes. 
Although we have had a contract with that company for all of those 
20 years, the union did not then and will not stand in the way of 
progress in the technological field. 

But the productivity of the workers has increased many, many times 
more than their salaries have. They are also disturbed because the 
goods they have to buy—automobiles, steel, and all the other prod- 
ucts—are being made in industries where workers are making many 
times in dollars and cents the wages they are making. Yet they are 
having to buy in those markets. 
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The textile industry in lots of respects, it takes a person longer to 
learn to be a loom fixer or a section man or what have you, than it 
does any job within the automobile industry. Yet their wages are in 

no way comparable. 

We think that if we have got to accept these technological changes 
in the union mills in order to keep our mills somewhere competitive 
with the nonunion mills, if we have got to accept them, then we should 
be getting some of the savings that “the companies are making in our 
LY checks. 

We feel that we should get some of the protection from the United 
States Government in the rights of our people to organize the unor- 
ganized. It is the law of the land and we should have the protection. 

I am not going to say like the textile manufacturers that we do not 

want the help of the Feder: al Government. We need the help of the 
Federal Government in many ways. We need the help of the State 
government if we are to raise our living standards in the South. 

I notice, though, that the textile manufacturers and all the other 
manufacturers will not turn down some of the ones that are moving 
in certain subsidies from the Government, whether it be city, State, 
or what. I notice that when they want to curb labor unions they do 
not hesitate to ask the Federal Government to do that. They want 
all the benefits of the Federal Government and the State government 
unless they try to interfere or unless they try to put some curbs upon 
their activities. 

It is my belief that we should have some curbs on imports. There 
must be some quota set up to protect our jobs in the textile industry. 

I am certain that Brazil would not let us send lots of coffee into 
Brazil if we had it to send in. I am certain that the textile industry 
so far as the South is concerned, that is the industry in the South, and 
to let the Japanese or anyone else continue to increase year after year 
imports into this country is going to cost us jobs and ‘eventually can 
cost us the entire textile industry. 

We would sacrifice it for the sake of our foreign policy, if we have 
one. That I doubt seriously. 

I understand that the Japanese made a conversion to us on the 
textile situation. They agreed that they wouldn’t grow no cotton, 
and I don’t believe that they ever grew any cotton—not that part of 
Japan I seen, anyway. 

Xs I think that if we get nothing else out of these hearings, that 
we can get some quotas on the Japanese imports and if we can get 
someone in Washington to listen at the complaints that we have— 
and I am not talking as a foreigner, some guy from North Carolina 
or Georgia or Virginia that has come into South Carolina to try to 
stir up trouble—I am talking as a South Carolinian who knows the 
obstacles that are being put in the path of labor unions, whether they 
be independent unions, national unions or whatever they be, and to or- 
ganizing the people in the textile industry. 

You understand the people, if they want a union, can join. They 
don’t have to.- But this thing of keeping the people from reading leaf- 
lets and pamphlets and letting them make up their own mind, this 
thing of them using Gestapo tactics upon free American citizens, is not 
becoming of us. 
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It so happens that I went—along with another group of employees 
from the Pacific-Columbia Mills—through another Pacific mill in 
Lamar, S. C., a part of the M. Lowenstein chain. We walked up with 
our leaflets. 

Immediately the cops run us out of there, told us we couldn’t give 
them out. It was against a city ordinance. 

Gentlemen, that is bad in America. I don’t care whether I like 
a man or I don’t like him, 1am for him. I am for letting the Ameri- 
can people, whether they are workers or whatever they are, letting 
them have the information, let them read, let them listen, and let 
them make up their own minds. 

I think a lot about some of the hearings that have been going on in 
Washington when they try to say that all of the strong-arm tactics 
and all of the un-Americanism things that have been going on have 
been done by labor. If you will listen to the testimony you have heard 
here, if you will look at some of the things going on, you will see that 
labor is not entirely the only one that has been using strong-arm 
methods. 

I say that wherever it is, its use is wrong whether it be labor or 
whether it be any place. It not entirely all can be laid at labor’s 
doorsteps. 

I thank you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Is this Mr. Wayne Dernoncourt ? 

Mr. Dernoncourt. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Wayne Dernoncourt, na- 
tional representative for the Textile Workers Union of America. 

I wouldn’t want you gentlemen to leave here with the impression 
that the textile industry was good. As you found out, we have our 
problems also in the industry and the workers have their problems. I 
am talking about the workers that are being displaced in the indus- 
try through higher labor standards meer by management and the 
improvement or technological changes of the machinery. 

I will be brief in my statements. I made a quick check of a few 
textile centers. In Greenville, S. C., in 1957, there was 18,500 tex- 
tile employees. In the same month of 1958, which is August, there 
were 17,800, or a decrease of about 700. 

Unemployment in that area has arisen in the year from 2.1 to 3 
percent. 

In Spartanburg County, which is another major textile center, tex- 
tile employment is down in a year 1,250. In Spartanburg that is a 
survey of 30 plants only, and not a countywide survey of all textile 
industry—the 30 major plants. 

The State as a whole in South Carolina in 1958, we had 132,200 
or employees. In 1958 we have 126,200 employees, or a decrease 
of 6,000. 

We have a problem with what is happening to those people. In 
1 plant in Spartanburg, in Clifton, to hold a regular job you have 
to have seniority of 20 years or better. Anything under 20 years 
you are a spare hand, or you have no job. Anybody that has spent 
20 years in the textile industry, that is what they know. They have 
to be retrained for other work. 

In South Carolina in August of this year there were 3,675 new 
claims filed for unemployment compensation. This is not just the 
textile. This is the State as a whole in all industries. 
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In July of this year there were 6,272 new claims filed. People 
have exhausted their unemployment benefits in this State. For 
July, 2,368 exhausted their benefits. In August, 2,047 people ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits. As I said, the new claims and 
exhaustion of unemployment benefits is not for textile alone. It is 
for industry as a whole in the State. But you have to remember 
that textile is the major employer in the State of South Carolina. 

Percentagewise, the textile people would be the greatest concerned. 
Technological changes in one small mill in Newberry, Kendall Mills, 
they installed what is known as a pneumafil system in the spinning 
room and it displaced, eliminated, 10 percent of the people in that 
mill. That meant 10 percent of the people employees in the spinning 
room or the whole mill, the whole employment picture, were with- 
out jobs. I think that is a concern that we have. 

Although it is not as critical as you might find in other areas, it 
surely is a step in the way where it will become more critical in the 
future unless something is done to alleviate the situation to make 
sure that the employees who are displaced due to the higher require- 
ments of production by management and the production in yards 
and pounds, is the same now as it was before they were displaced, 
that something has to be done to take care of these employees. 

That is all Thave tosay. ‘Thank you very much. 

Senator Tourmonp. Is there anyone else who has anything to say? 

We have tried to hear everybody who wanted to testify. We have 
a telegram here from Congressman Robert W. Hemphill, in which 
he says he had hoped to be with us today, but other commitments 

revent, but that he will probably submit a statement for the record. 
So we will keep the record open and allow Congressman Hemphill 
to submit a statement if he desires to do so. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

CHESTER, 8S. C., September 29, 1958. 
Senator Jonn O. PASTORE, 


Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee Investigating Textile Prob- 
lems, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Clemson, 8. C.: 


We in South Carolina appreciate your coming to investigate the economic con- 
ditions in the textile areas resulting from foreign imports and other debilitating 
impacts upon the great textile industry of this country. I wish to express my 
personal and official appreciation to every member of your subcommittee, and I 
would like to submit a statement for your permanent record at a later date. I 
had hoped to be with you today, as I am vitally interested in the problems you are 
considering, but a previous commitment prevents my attendance. We hope you 
enjoy your stay in South Carolina, and again we appreciate your consideration. 

Regards, 


Rosert W. Hempuiryt, Member of Congress. 


Mr. Naves. I am Glen Naves from Spartanburg. We would like to 
on behalf of the press to thank our Senator, Mr. Thurmond, and our 
visitor, Mr. Cotton, for your kindness and your patience; and, when 
someone said that the press was not covering the meeting, we thought 
we had better put in a word for us. 

We are grateful to you for your kindness and your help. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Naves. We want 
to express our appreciation to you and to all other members of the 
press and other forms of media who are here today. 


Mr. Naves. We are always happy, Mr. Thurmond, when you come 
back home. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you very much. We are delighted to 
have you with us. We thank you for the fine service you rendered. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, in view of the comments I made 
earlier in the day, this might be repetitious, but before the hearing ad- 
journs, being the only other member of the subcommittee present, the 
only one not from your own State, and also representing the minority, 
the Republican minority, on the subcommittee, I would like to have 
the record show, first, that I deeply appreciate the hospitality and 
courtesy that I received from you, Mr. Chairman, my “iieden. and 
the courtesy and the hospitality and the friendliness that you have 
always shown to all of us and certainly to me through the years we 
have been associated together in the Senate. I want to thank you on 
behalf of the committee, its absent members as well as those present, 
and the staff for the very fair and able and patient way that you have 
conducted this hearing, and to thank the people of South Carolina here 
for their gracious courtesy and hospitality to a stranger from up in 
New England. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you very much. 

I want to say in reply it is an unusual pleasure to have Senator 
Cotton with us. As I stated this morning, he is one of the ablest 
and most distinguished Members of the United States Senate, and 
South Carolina is honored to have him within the borders of our 
State. We welcome him here. We invite him to come back again. 

I also wish to thank Dr. Miernyk, Mr. Baynton, Mr. Kohler, Mrs. 
Torre, and all of the members of the staff, for their presence here and 
the splendid service they have rendered. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Stenographer, too, for your good work. 
You haven’t held up your hand a single time and yelled “calf-rope.” 
You just kept going. 

I have already thanked the press. I want to thank all of those who 
came and testified today who left their work and their businesses and 
took time to come here today and give us the benefit of their advice 
and counsel. 

Before we close, I want Mr. Bill Sullivan, the secretary of the North- 
ern Textile Association, to stand up and be recognized. 

We were up in New England last week. He was very nice to us and 
I just want the people down here to know him. We are glad to have 
you with us. 

Mr. Sullivan is a hard working, earnest, able gentleman, and we 
are delighted that he could come down here and attend this hearing. 

There is one thing that I didn’t mention this morning that I should 
have mentioned. I want the people of. my State to know that Senator 
Cotton was the chief author—he was the author—of the resolution 
providing for these hearings. I was honored to join him as a co- 
sponsor. Several of us joined him. But this meeting today and our 
other meetings are the result of the resolution that originated in the 
mind of Senator Cotton, and the textile industry and the textile 
workers and the people of America, I am sure, are grateful to the 
great Senator from New Hampshire for his resolution. 

Senator Corron. That’s very kind of you, but I am not going to 
let you get away with that, Senator, because it was the result of our 
collaboration together—you and other members of this committee and 
myself. 
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I drew the resolution and my staff happened to do some of the leg- 
work, but we introduced it together. 

So it was a joint effort and the people of this State must not be 
under any misapprehension because you are entitled to just exactly 
as much credit on that as anyone else. We were coauthors and that’s 
exactly the situation. 

Senator THuRMOND. You did more than anyone else on it, though. 

Senator Corron. All I did was this: You are a good executive. 
You have a happy faculty of shifting a little of the detailed work to 
somebody else once in a while. 

Senator THurMoND. I want to ask Mr. Robert Jackson, the execu- 
tive director of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, to 
stand and be recognized over here. 

Mr. JAckson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THurmMonp. And Mr. Dan Henderson, who is with him 
with the same organization in this State. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator THurmonp. And Mr. Harry Snyder. We are delighted 
to have these gentlemen down here. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion tothem. They have been most helpful to us up in New England, 
and also down South here, too. 

Tomorrow the subcommittee will meet in the Federal court room, 
401 West Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C.,at10a.m. The subcommittee 
now will stand adjourned until that time. 

(Whereupon, at 5:18 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., September 30, 1958, in the Federal Courthouse in 
Charlotte, N. C.) 











PROBLEMS OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING TEXTILES, 


Charlotte, N.C. 


The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., Senator J. Strom Thurmond 
presiding. 

Senator THurmonp. Ladies and gentlemen, the hour has arrived 
to open the textile hearing. 

I might say that this is the fifth hearing that we have held in this 
series of field hearings. The original resolution was sponsored by 
Senator Cotton, of New Hampshire, sitting to my right, and a number 
of other Senators who joined him as cosponsors. I was pleased to be 
among those. 

The purpose of these hearings was to study the problems of the 
textile industry, and to make recommendations as to what can be done 
to remedy the situation. We all know that the textile industry today 
throughout the entire Nation, not any one section, is a sick industry. 
Since World War II, 717 mills have closed, 305,000 jobs have been lost, 
and in some areas it is very critical. We know that in some sections 
mills that manufactured certain categories or items have closed com- 
pletely. Others are running on part time. We are hopeful that this 
committee can come up with some recommendations that will be help- 
ful in solving the senile before us. 

We are delighted to have with us today on this committee, Senator 
Norris Cotton, of New Hampshire, oné of the ablest, finest, and most 
distinguished Members of the United States Senate. We are pleased 
to have him in the South. 

Three Senators have been or are in campaigns this fall, and are un- 
able to be here. Senator Payne, of Maine, has been in a campaign. 
Senator Pastore, of Rhode Island, and Senator Purtell, of Connecticut, 
are now incampaigns. So the other two members of the committee are 
here. The only remaining member of the committee is Senator Bible, 
of Nevada. He has been unable to attend the hearings. 

We are pleased to be in Charlotte. This is a great textile State, and 
next to South Carolina it is the greatest textile State, according to 
spindles and in other ways. 

We have with us today a distinguished citizen of your own State 
who is an able member of the United States Senate. At this 
time I would like to invite him to be our first witness if he cares to 
testify. And if he doesn’t care to testify to come up and sit with the 
committee and join us during these hearings. 
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I refer to your fine citizen, Senator Everett Jordan, the junior 
United States Senator from North Carolina. 


Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 
Senator THurmMonp. We are delighted to have you with us. I want 1 
to say to the people who are here today that you have shown an unusual { 
interest in the textile industry. You, probably more than any Senator 
in the United States Senate, are familiar with the problems of the : 


textile industry. You probably have a keener insight into the prob- 
lems confronting the textile industry than any other Senator, and I 
am sure that your counsel and advice with the subcommittee will be 
very helpful. 

enator Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I am delighted 
to be here, and I am delighted to welcome Norris Cotton and you, : 
Senator Thurmond, to North Carolina, and to Charlotte. 

I believe it was you who asked me where we wanted to hold this 
hearing, and I said have it in Charlotte because it is central in North | 
Carolina, and I am delighted to be here with you. | 

I don’t care to testify because we have some very able textile men | 
out here who have prepared statements. I prefer to listen to them and 
just be present. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We are glad to have you sit with us. We hope 
you can stay with us all day if youcan. If not, as long as you can. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. I want to say to the witnesses today, if you have 
prepared statements you can read those or you can just put those state- 
ments in the record, and then speak off the cuff if you wish to give a 
brief résumé of your testimony rather than read the entire statement. 

However, we are going to leave that entirely to you. We hope to 
hear every witness who wants to testify on this important question. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. L. H. Hance, president of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. Hance, will you come around. 

Before we start [ think it would be appropriate if we introduced our 
staff. 

Sitting to my left is Dr. Miernyk, professor of economics at North- 
eastern University at Boston, Mass. Dr. Miernyk is our chief of staff 
on these textile hearings, and we are very pleased to have him with us. 

To my right at the end of this table is the chief counsel of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, Mr. Baynton, formerly of 
Nevada. He is a former Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, and one of his fine redeeming qualities, he married a young 
lady from my hometown of Aiken, S. C. | 

We have Mr. Kohler here from our committee, sitting back here, 
and Mrs. Torre. We ave also pleased to have them down South, too. 

Mr. Hance, you may now proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LACONLA H. HANCE, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF 
TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Hance. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this com- 
mittee from the Senate, please let me express my appreciation to you 
for the privilege of being here, speaking in behalf of my institution, its 
trustees, its member companies, and our staff. 
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I am Laconla H. Hance, president of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology in Charlottesville, Va. I also come as a representative from 
the National Council for Textile Education, of which I am assistant 
treasurer and former vice president and president. 

The institution that I represent is a nonprofit, private research and 
educational institution, owned, financed, and operated by member 
textile companies operating on the cotton system. 

I should like to enter my statement into the record, and then speak 
very briefly on some of the major points. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That will be fine. We can just turn a copy 
of the statement over to the stenographer. 

(The statement of Mr. Laconla H. Hance, president, Institute of 
Textile Technology, is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this committee of the Senate, 
please let me express my appreciation to you on behalf of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, its trustees, member companies, and staff for the privilege of 
appearing before you as you are conducting an inquiry concerning the problems 
confronting one of the Nation’s most basic industries and one which is responsi- 
ble for the origin and development of the institution I represent. 

I am Laconla H. Hance of Charlottesville, Va., president of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, a private nonprofit research and educational institution 
owned, financed, and operated by member textile companies of the United States 
who are spinners and weavers employing equipment suitable for cotton process- 
ing and other fibers which may be processed on similar equipment. 

I should also explain that the Institute of Textile Technology has a member- 
ship of textile companies representing approximately 3,500,000 spindles. 

I should also qualify the comments and opinions I shall express today. Cur- 
rently, I am assistant treasurer of the National Council for Textile Education, 
having recently served as vice president and president of that organization, 
which represents the administrative functions of all of the textile colleges in 
the United States. In these capacities and as president of the Institute of 
Textile Technology for the past 5 years, I have had the opportunity of visiting 
every textile college and most of the major research groups dealing with textile 
problems in the United States. A recent publication of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, a copy of which is attached, lists 17 major research 
organizations interested in textile problems. 

In your hearings conducted in Washington on July 8, 9, and 10, 1958, mention 
was made by Mr. Cleveland Adams, of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, of the 
work being done by private research groups in this country. Specifically, the 
Institute of Textile Technology was cited, along with others. Since Mr. Adams 
was unable to answer many of the committee’s questions with exact details, 
I have requested permission to speak before the committee in order that you 
may know of one example of what textile manufacturing companies have done 
for themselves, in the fields of research and education. 

We believe the history of the Institute of Textile Technology, its objectives, 
and its accomplishments will serve as an indication that some textile spinners 
and weavers have been working diligently to improve themselves through 
research undertakings. 

The Institute of Textile Technology was chartered by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia in 1944 for scientific, literary, and educational purposes with the follow- 
ing principal objectives : 

1. To conduct research on textile materials and processes; 

2. To maintain a library and information service to keep member mills abreast 
of scientific and technical developments in the textile industry throughout the 
world ; and, 

3. To train men at the graduate level in the fundamental sciences and in 
textile technology. 

This undertaking was prompted by 23 textile executives who were impressed 
with the success of other industries in scientific endeavors and who felt that an 
organization similar to the Institute of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wis., 
would be beneficial to the textile industry. Membership in this organization 
was limited to spinners and weavers employing the cotton system, i. e., textile 
fiber processors excluding wool. 
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Charlottesville, Va., was selected as the site for ITT because it was located 


about halfway between the New England industry and New York offices, and the ix 
southern industry. A good university with library facilities and technical fe 
personnel in the sciences was also available. Close proximity to Washington w 
with its library facilities and technical staffs such as the Bureau of Standards 2 
and the Department of Agriculture was another consideration. ti 
Development of a scientific staff was, as you can well imagine, difficult since 
there existed only a few people in 1944 who might be designated as “textile Pp 
scientists.” tl 
Definition of scope was also difficult, because the early membership was com- R 
posed of mills making almost every type of product and because the mills were il 
not familiar with research approaches. Initially, a program of fundamental n 
research seemed advisable. This program produced some outstanding contri- i 
butions in the fields of instrumentation, drying, fabric design, relation of fiber c 
properties to yarn properties, detergency, mechanical innovation, ete. It must n 
be said, however, that the first depression dip after World War II, which occurred YD 
in early 1949, clearly indicated that textile fiber processors were not able to 
support fundamental research when profit margins were drastically reduced. F 


Since 1949, the institute has achieved a firm grounding, now understanding 
how to meet the needs of its member companies and now having developed a 
technical staff, most of whom have now been in textile research for several years 
and truly deserve a title of “textile scientist.” The dues rate of 10 cents per 
spindle, or 25 cents per bale, whichever is cheaper, for a 3-year contract has 
remained the same since 1944, and, to my knowledge, no qualified applicant has 
been refused membership. 

Our current annual budget amounts to about $400,000, almost all of which 
comes from member dues, member-sponsored projects of a short-term nature, 
royalties, and subscriptions. Buildings, grounds, and equipment have been de- 
veloped which today are unencumbered and represent a replacement value of 
between 1 and 2 million dollars: A staff of about 60 people, plus some 15 to 20 
graduate students, has been mustered to attack the problems of the textile 
industry. Each member company is entitled to a representative on the tech- 
nical advisory committee, a group of key research, production, and management 
personnel meeting regularly at the institute to review the entire work, to recom- 
mend and to approve new projects, and to advise on how work can be done 
expeditiously—all to the end that the institute staff would know the immediate | 
needs of the industry. 

Let us quickly review what the institute is now doing to achieve its three 
objectives as stated in its charter. I would prefer to discuss these objectives , 
in reverse order, going from the smallest function to the largest one. 

Since few small mills can afford to own enough technical literature to form 
a good library, it was logical that the institute should establish such a central 
library for its members. More than 9,000 volumes in the sciences and in textile 
literature are available, plus the vast resources of the Alderman Library at 
the University of Virginia. Over 250 journals are received by the institute, and 
items of textile interest are abstracted and published monthly in the Textile 
Technology Digest. All United States textile patents are purchased by the 
library and are also abstracted in the publication. 

Further, arrangements have been made to reprint abstracts obtained from 
the British Cotton Industry Research Association (Shirley Institute) covering 
articles of textile interest appearing in foreign-language journals. This publica- 
tion is forwarded to every member mill and is made available to the general 
public at a subscription rate of $15 per year. About 800 requests for reprints, 
loans, photocopies, translations, literature surveys, etc., are handled for both 
member and nonmember personnel annually, exclusive of the work done for the 
institute staff and students. 

I am sure you will recognize from these copies of the Textile Technology 
Digest that an outstanding contribution is being made to the entire textile in- 
dustry, on what I might add is a very limited budget. 

As to the training of graduate students, it was recognized at the start that 
men trained in the conduct of research and the interpretation of research results 
would be needed to assist mills in translating the results of research into broader 
application within textile plants. Such men would need training in the basic 
sciences, would require experience in accomplishing a research objective, and 
should have developed some talents in solving problems likely to be encountered 
within the textile industry. 
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A graduate program was approved by the Virginia Department of Education 
in 1947. Since that time, the institute has awarded 87 master of science degrees 
for its 2-year program, and 3 doctor of philosophy degrees for a 4-year program, 
which incidentally has been held dormant for the past 8 years because of the 
greater demand for those with master of science degrees and our limited staff 
time. Sixteen students are currently enrolled. 

I might add that these students have come from all parts of the country, 
predominately from the textile colleges in recent years, and that probably more 
than half have been from New England schools with a large percentage from 
Rhode Island School of Design. The record of our graduates has earned the 
institute an excellent reputation as a training center. Most have gone with 
member companies, although the student is not required to do so. He is only 
asked to hear the offers of member companies before hearing those of nonmember 
companies, and he is free to choose from among his offers. In general, the offers 
made by our member companies have been equal to those of nonmember com- 
panies and other industries with usually better opportunities for advancement. 

The thesis research done by these students is related to regular research 
projects of the institute and provides additional data to the member companies. 

The largest segment of our work in Charlottesville is related to the research 
program. At least two types of research are underway at all times; first, 
projects belonging to the entire membership and approved by the technical ad- 
visory committee, and, second, short-term projects submitted by individual 
members on specific problems, the results of which are sent to the sponsoring mill. 

You can easily recognize the difficulty in planning a research program on 
limited funds that will meet the needs of mills making everything from mop 
yarns and flour sacks to the finest of batiste and voiles for ladies’ dresses, from 
industrial belting, tenting, etc., to specification goods such as filter cloths, buff 
cloths, ete., from tobacco cloth to goods for wash-wear finishes, and involving 
almost every type of equipment available to spinners and weavers, plus the 
utilization of almost every fiber on the market. The necessity for efficiency, dili- 
gence, drive, and dedication of staff is apparent. We cannot afford to do useless 
research that will not be utilized by the members; we must do the work effi- 
ciently to live within our means; and we must hold our membership because 
contracts are renewable at the end of each 3-year contract. 

While time does not permit me to recite all of our research accomplishments, 
and because much of our results must be held confidential to our supporters 
in order to justify continuation of membership, it is in order that I cite some 
of the general approaches and accomplishments as related to the progress of the 
textile industry. I think you will understand why our total membership spindles 
have continued to increase in recent years despite the low profit-margins of the 
general industry, and I think you will appreciate the progressive nature of 
our member companies. 

Our results can best be tabulated in terms of the area of work, such as raw 
material, processing, chemical, instrumentation, quality control, ete. 

Cotton as a raw material: From the number of short-term problems received 
by ITT over the years, it became obvious that much needed to be known about 
cotton harvesting and ginning and cotton fiber properties in terms of subse- 
quent performance in the mill as a guide in selection of cottons and in blending. 
Several studies have been made on fiber properties and ginning conditions, such 
as storage, overheating, overmachining, tar contamination, ete. To date, it has 
been shown that: 

1. Mixes containing “doughnut” fibers will result in high fly, increased ends 
down, and inability to maintain count. 

2. Some “doughnut” fibers have shown a yellow-green fluorescence in black 
light. 

3. Cotton which has been overdried in ginning will result in higher ends 
down in spinning. 

4. Lint cotton which has been stored for several months will process with 
less ends down. 

5. Cotton which has been overdried can cause about 5 to 10 percent increase 
in spinner’s cost and weaver’s cost, as well as an increase in noil percentages 
at the comber. 

6. A test for overdried cotton would permit an isolation of such bales. ITT 
is currently working on such a test. 

Processing: In this area, the institute has sought to evaluate existing’ ma- 
chines and new machines in terms of the quality produced. Large mill studies 
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have been made to determine the level of performance in the industry and the 
industry practices. A few of these serve to indicate the breadth of results 
obtained. 

1. 17-mill test: This study showed that mills making the same fabrie did so 
in many different ways and undoubtedly at different costs. 

2. 20-mill, opening, picking, carding study: This study showed that the same 
cotton processed in 20 member mills resulted in sliver of different quality and 
cost. Mills were rated as to cost and quality, and some mills had excellent 
ratings for both. 

3. 26-mill drawing, roving, spinning study: This study included the manufac- 
ture of 20’s carded yarn in 8 mills, 40’s carded yarn in 10 mills, and 40’s combed 
yarn in 8 mills. Key factors pertinent to the wide differences in quality among 
the mills were isolated and investigated in further studies. 

4. An evaluation of most of the drawing frames on the market showed that 
drawing speeds could be at least doubled without a loss in yarn quality if ma- 
chines were built to withstand the speeds. The result of this study is the 
high-speed drawing frames currently available. 

5. Survey of 10 combed yarn mills: This study showed how 10 member mills 
make 30’s combed yarn. Quality evaluations were correlated with some of the 
differences in manufacturing practices. 

6. Weaving studies in one mill showed the effects of lower humidities in 
weaving, about 70 to 75 percent R. H. 

7. Roving weight variations were found to be present within the roving 
bobbin, and particularly in the startup. These were proved to carry over into 
yarn, affecting strength and variation. 

8. Front-roll runout in spinning was shown to affect yarn quality significantly, 
accounting for losses in strength by mills which do not keep runout low. 

9. Defective spinning deliveries were detected by special procedures, which 
indicated that much poor-quality yarn results from a small number of spinning 
positions. 

10. A slashing survey in eight print-cloth mills showed the practices in these 
mills and their resulting properties of slashed yarns. 

11. Use of ultrasonics in slashing is currently being studied. 

12. Comber preparation and combing are being studied on latest Saco-Lowell 
and Whitin equipment. 

Instrumentation and testing: A series of testing equipment and testing pro- 
cedures have been developed which include: 

1. Uniformity analyzer with automatic evaluator, and most recently with a 
calibrator. 

2. Imperfection counter. 

. Picker lap tester. 

. Electrostatic voltmeter. 

. Yarn stiffness test. 

. Fiber drag test. 

. Jaws for breaking heavy fabrics. 
. Streakmeter. 

In addition, standards have been provided for these tests, based upon large 
studies of mill samples. Tests for selecting bobbins properly and of the correct 
number have been reported. Other equipment of a similar nature has been 
evaluated and correlated so mills can compare results. The equipment has been 
used in processing studies to determine what factors should be most closely 
controlled. 

Quality control: Statistical quality-control procedures have been used in a 
large percentage of the member mills. Almost all of these have shown a reduc- 
tion in variations and, we are confident, benefited on a cost basis. Reports have 
been made on how to use the program, how much testing to do, how many 
samples, ete. 

The universal percent twist system has shown mills a new method for com- 
paring yarn twists going into the same end use and being made from the same 
raw material. A survey has shown some mills have higher twists and can, 
therefore, reduce these twists with a corresponding increase in production. 

Current applications of “operations research” techniques are designed to indi- 
cate the optimum balance of profit and productive capacity. A small research 
computer has been purchased to help in gaining answers to such problems rapidly. 

Chemical: Cotton has been modified to produce a new fiber material retaining 
cotton’s best properties and having several advantageous properties. An evalua- 
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tion program is still under way to determine the usefulness and economic value 
of this material. 

ITT has played a leading role in helping mills concerned with tar-contami- 
nated cottons by isolating causes for the contamination, providing test methods 
for detecting tar, methods for spot removal, and methods for removal in finishing 
operations, and by investigating techniques for detecting tar in cotton bales. 

Similarly, chemical aids to cotton processing have been studied to include 
the value of adding oil at the pickers and the addition of other chemicals in 
processing. Several formulas have given increased yarn strength at a low 
cost. Methods for applying these chemicals uniformly have not been completely 
developed yet, but work continues on these methods and on additional formulas. 

As most of you know, research is usually not the glamorous, black magic, 
quick solution as the general lay public might envision, though we must admit 
that television commercials have tried to convince the public that such is the 
ease. More exactly, research is plain hard work concentrated in an effort to 
progress, to improve, to wrest knowledge from nature—and in applied research 
represents a direction of energy and money to the end that a better product 
can be made more efficiently and cheaper. 

To satisfy the needs of a broad membership, our research has had to follow 
the approaches mentioned. I should like to show by a few sample publications 
that some impact has been made. While most of our results are confidential 
to members, it should be noted that those results of concern to the entire trade 
have often been published almost immediately. Results of a competitive nature 
affecting one mill type or another have naturally been classified. 

Most of the information I have cited is covered in our Academic Bulletin, 
a copy of which is available for your perusal. I believe you will agree with 
me that this program indicates that mills have opportunities to do research 
and that progressive mills are taking advantage of these opportunities. When 
you examine current sale prices of greige fabrics and their similarity to those 
of 10 or more years ago, you must acknowledge that an increase in produc- 
tivity was mandatory or else with the high raw-material costs and labor costs 
a mill would have been bankrupt over the past 2 years. I submit that the im- 
proved productivity is the outgrowth of research and research stimuli, properly 
directed in line with each mills’ needs, and used by the personnel of those 
mills, for we know that the manufacturer who spends little on research and 
does not attempt to use the results of research will not be progressive and 
ultimately will pay the price for neglect. 

With sufficient profit margins, I am confident that mills will undertake 
research at their own plants and in institutions such as our own where the 
research can be undertaken for the immediate gain of the sponsor. Although 
all of the problems in the textile industry may not be solved by improved 
profits, it is certain that most of them would be. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Hance. I should like to explain that the Institute of Textile 
Technology has a membership of approximately 3,500,000 spindles, 
these spindles being located all the way from Massachusetts through 
the South and into Texas, although the bulk of these spindles are 
located in the Southeastern States. 

I am here this morning because I requested permission to speak 
before your group on the basis that in earlier testimony in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Cleveland Adams, who was a representative of the Na- 
tional Council for Textile Education, and from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, was questioned about private research groups owned 
and operated by textile spinners, and what they were doing. Mr. 
Adams was able to give you some approximate figures but was not 
able to give you the complete story. I thought it might be beneficial 
if I could appear before the committee and tell you somewhat the 
story of the Institute of Textile Technology, and what it is doing 
as an example of what private research groups, owned and sponsored 
by textile mills, have am able to do in the field of research and 
education. 
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The Institute of Textile Technology was chartered by the Com- | 
monwealth of Virginia in 1944, and was established in Charlottesville, | 
Va., with the following objectives: To conduct research on textile 
materials; that is, raw materials and products made by textile fiber | 
processors and the textile processors, themselves; secondly, to main- | 
tain a library and information service; and, thirdly, to train men at | 
the graduate level in fundamental sciences, and in textile technology. | 

This undertaking came about when 23 textile executives grouped 
themselves together and looked at some of the achievements of other 
industries that were built primarily on research endeavors. They 
saw the success of these industries, and what they were doing in this 
country, and they felt that the textile industry itself should support a 
similar type thing. 

They were also influenced by the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
which had been in existence for a good many years at that time, and 
what it had done for the paper industry. 

Membership in the organization was limited to spinners and weav- 
ers employing the cotton system. To be specific, woolen processors 
were not permitted to be members. Textile machinery manufacturers 
were not permitted to be members. Chemical companies manufac- 
turing fibers were not permitted to be members. This was to be a 
membership for research for the textile spinner and weaver. 

Charlottesville was selected as the site by ITT for many reasons. 
I think some of the important ones that would interest you are that 
it lies somewhat halfway between the New England textile industry, 
or the New York offices, and the southern industry. Therefore, it 
was centrally located. It was located near a good university that 
had good library facilities, and technical personnel trained in the 
sciences and engineering. It was also located near Washington, 
where it would have the availability of the libraries and the tech- 
nical staffs connected with the Bureau of Standards, and such other 
facilities. 

As you may recall, in the period in 1944 and after World War IT 
the development of a scientific staff was not easy, for there did not 
exist in this country at that time a group of people known as textile 
scientists. They were very rare. The definition of scope was also 
difficult for these people because they represented those who were 
manufacturing almost every conceivable item, and from almost every 
type of raw material. 

This program was decided as a fundamental research program, at 
least initially. And from the program many very interesting things 
were produced of interest to the entire textile industry. 

I might cite such things as work on instrumentation, drying, fabric 
design, work on detergency, mechanical innovations, and so forth. 

It must be said, however, that after the first depression dip follow- 
ing World War II, specifically in the early part of 1949, many of 
these mills first experiencing a loss of profit margins had to decide not 
to continue their membership in our organization which was sponsor- 
ing fundamental research. Since 1949 the institute has achieved a 
very firm grounding, now understanding how to meet the needs of 
these textile companies, now having developed a technical staff, most 
of whom have been in textile research for many years, and I think 
truly deserve the term “textile scientists.” 
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The dues rate of 10 cents per spindle per year, or 25 cents per bale 
pr year—whichever is cheaper—has remained the same since 1944. 

suppose we are somewhat like Coca-Cola in that field. 

These three contracts have been signed by our members, and as 
a as I know, no qualified applicant has ever been refused member- 
ship. 

Jur current budget amounts to about $400,000 per year, almost all 
of which comes from the member dues, from royalties, from mem- 
ber-sponsored work of a short-term nature, and subscriptions. Our 
buildngs and grounds have been developed, and today stand unen- 
cumbered and represent a replacement value of approximately $1 mil- 
lion to $2 million. 

A staff of some 50 to 60 people, plus some 16 to 20 graduate students, 
has been mustered to attack the problems of the industry. 

Each member companies in our institution is permitted a repre- 
sentative on our technical advisory committee, which meets period- 
ically to advice the institute on the work it is now undertaking, whether 
that work should be continued or discontinued, whether new work 
should be continued—all to the end that our staff would know what 
the member mills need at the moment. They have served as key re- 
search and production and management people to help in getting 
work pushed forward expeditiously. 

If I may, I would like to review just briefly a few of these objec- 
tives to let you see some of the success of our institution in the last 
few years. May I start at the smallest function and proceed to the 
larger one that concerns you most. 

When I said we were to establish a library and information service, 
I said so because we recognized that very few small mills can afford to 
purchase large libraries and make them available to their technical 
staff. So it seems logical that there should be within the industry 
some central depository where we are collecting items of specific refer- 
ence to textiles and related areas, That we have done. 

Over 250 journals are received by our institution, and items of textile 
interest are abstracted and published monthly in the Textile Tech- 
nology Digest. 

I should like to call your attention to this digest simply as a matter 
that has been mentioned earlier in these hearings about the need for 
compiling information that is currently of interest to the textile indus- 
try, and making it available to the entire textile aaa 

If I might stop just a moment, I have here a typical digest of listing 
by categories the various abstracts, whether they pertain to spinning, 
weaving, testing, chemical finishing, and so forth. It is brought 
together annually into an index, reviewing subjects and authors. 
This publication is mailed monthly to all of our member mills, and 
in recent years was made available to the entire public at $15 per year, 
and I think represents an extremely fine contribution because it covers 
not only textile literature and related literature, but also United States 

atents. 
ji Further, we have arrangements with the British Cotton Research 
Industry Association, commonly known as Shirley Institute, and 
referred to in your earlier publication of these hearings, such arrange- 
ment permitting us to put into our journal articles of a foreign 
language. 
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I would like to submit these to the committee, more for examination 
than for the record. , 

If you are interested in how much this publication is used, at the 
present rate it would appear that we are receiving approximately 
800 requests annually for reprints, loans, photocopies, translations, lit- 
erature surveys, etc., from both member and nonmember groups, exclu- 
sive of the work we do for our own staff. After you have observed 
these, I am sure you will agree with me that for the very small amount 
of money that is budgeted for this item a tremendous job has been 
done by our staff of a very small number of people. 

As to the training of graduate students, some mention has been 
made earlier about the need for well-trained men. That was recog- 
nized by those who started our institution, that it would do them very 
little good to have research results made available if they did not 
have people to assist them in putting those research results into action 
on a broader scale. ‘Thus the graduate program at the institute was 
started and planned as one leading to the master of science degree, 
majoring in the fundamental sciences in textile technology. 

This program was approved and initiated in 1947. Since that time, 
in the 2-year program, we have graduated 87 master of science degrees. 
Weare also authorized to grant the doctor of philosophy degree, which 
today is dormant. But we have granted 3 in the past for a 4-year 
program. : 

At present 16 students are enrolled in the program. 

It might interest you to know that predominantly these students 
have come from the textile colleges, and a large percentage of them 
have come from New England. If Mr. Pastore were here this morn- 
ing I am sure he would appreciate the fact that a large percentage 
. a from New England have come from the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

Some question has been raised in the past as to what obligations are 
placed upon these students. Are they required to go with our member 
mills? A large percentage of them have gone with our member mills, 
but I must say they are not required to do so. They are only asked to 
first hear the offers of our member mills before hearing the offers of 
nonmember mills. The student is then in a position to make up his 
own mind as to the final job he accepts. 

The thesis work that 1s done by these students is part of our regular 
research and, therefore, adds to the data received by our member mills. 

The largest item of work going on in our institution is research for 
the member companies. You might say we do two types of research 
at all times at our institution. One of these we might call research 
that is for the benefit of our entire membership. The second we might 
call work of a very short-term nature. 

In the first category we have advisory committee meetings with us | 
periodically to decide what projects are of most interest, and upon 
their approval that these projects represent the immediate needs of 
our mills, we will undertake the projects. 

The second category pertains to work submitted by an individual 
mill, where he has some problem and wants his particular problem 
— That mill alone gets the complete copy of the report of his 
work. 
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You can imagine what it would be like to try to plan a research 
program that would benefit all of these mills, and would interest 
all of them when you consider that they make such products that 
range from mop yarns and flour sacks to the finest of batiste and 
voiles for ladies’ dresses, from filter cloths and buff cloths, to tobacco 
cloth, to wash-wear finishes. They use almost every type of equip- 
ment available to spinners and weavers, and they use almost every 
fiber on the market. 

Therefore, it has been necessary that efficiency, diligence, drive, 
and dedication of staff be apparent in our particular type work. 

When the dues rate has not been changed, and when we represent 
only approximately one-sixth of the industry, we cannot afford to do 
useless research that will not be utilized by our member mills. We 
must do the work efficiently to live within our means, and we must 
satisfy these mills in order that they will renew their contracts at the 
end of the 3-year period. 

Time will not permit me to recite to you all of these research results, 
but I think I might discuss a few of them in terms of general areas 
that we have set up. 

One of these, as listed in our chart here, is the raw materials. What 
have we done? Naturally we have been concerned with the raw ma- 
terial and how it processes in textile mills. We have found things 
that needed to be investigated, having to do with harvesting and gin- 
ning and packaging, and so forth, as a guide in selecting cottons and 
as a guide in blending. 

Many of these studies have been made available to the entire in- 
dustry, and very quickly. To date I might list some of these, the 
ones pertaining to “doughnut” cotton fibers, their effect upon process- 
ing, their identification, the effects of overdrying of cotton in proc- 
essing, the effects of storage, the costs to the textile spinner and weaver 
when cotton has been overdried in ginning. 

I might say that today a test for detecting such overdrying would 
be very beneficial to the spinner, and that is a test that we are currently 
working on. 

In the processing area, I should like to refer to an earlier study 
made by the National Cotton Council, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in the early 
part of 1950 and 1951. This study was called the 17-mill test, and 
was designed to show the effects of different methods of ginning and 
conditions of ginning on the type of product that was produced by the 
spindle. Approximately 17 mills were selected who were all 80-square 
printcloth manufacturers. Therefore, you might have a common 
product to compare. 

After the results of this study were presented to the various groups, 
it was decided that much valuable information was obtained on proc- 
essing. Our institution was requested to review that information in 
terms of the relationship between processibility, quality, and the par- 
ticular conditions of processing. 

It is interesting to note from this study in 1950 that 17 mills were 
making a basic commodity approximately 17 different ways, and un- 
doubtedly could not be making it at the same cost to the manufacturer. 

This study so impressed our group that since that time we have 
made a considerable effort to present to our membership provisions 
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for study that would let us isolate and define the practices within the 
trade, and where those practices could be improved and made more 
efficient—to the end that today we have completed a study in 20 of 
our member mills of opening Rema carding, and 26 of our member 
mills in drawing through spinning, and 8 of our member mills in 
slashing. 

We have studied every drawing frame on the market, the effects 
of speeds and doublings, to the extent that we proved higher speeds 
in drawing were obtainable without losses in quality if machines were 
so developed. You will see on the market today high-speed drawing 
frames which, in my opinion, are directly the result of this study which 
was made available to the manufacturers of textile equipment. 

In addition, we have been involved in studies of combed yarn mills 
and weaving studies, in pinpointing those items in processing that have 
cost relatively little as far as production costs are concerned, and yet 
can make tremendous differences in quality. 

I should like to cite one of these as a breakdown of spinning and an 
eccentricity of front rolls in spinning. If these items are not at their 
optimum, the quality produced will not be of the best. ‘These we have 
found and have published to the general trade as well as to our 
membership. 

Although these items do not represent cost items in the sense that 
they control production, they spell the difference between a good 
product and alnd one. 

In instrumentation and testing, we could list for you a large num- 
ber of items which have been developed for measuring textile products, 
either quicker or more accurately, or measuring properties we have not 
been able to measure before. It has been our job to supply standards 
to our mills on what they should be trying to achieve, to compare other 
instruments, to make available to our mills a knowledge of how to use 
these instruments. 

In the field of quality control and the use of higher mathematics, I 
think our institution has excelled in trying to put before our mills 
the latest statistical tools available for controlling product quality 
and for maintaining product quality—all to the end that I think we 
have shown that good cost savings are derived and that a better 
quality product is involved. 

I might cite, too, another very interesting item to us. A lot of 
the other industries and the various Government agencies have in 
more recent years gone into the field of operations research techniques, 
applying extremely highly mathematical formulas to some of the 
problems of their industries. Our institution began working on this 
some 2 to 3 years ago, and today is currently working on one particular 
problem which I think will interest your committee, and that is: How 
does one balance the profit available to a mill for various styles and 
how does he choose the styles he should make and balance that at some 
optimum with the complete utilization of hisequipment? To that end 
we have recently purchased a small computer for use full time in this 
type of work. 

On the chemical side, while most of our mills are greige goods manu- 
facturers, the institute has continued to work on how to improve 
cotton and give it properties it has not had before. We have reported 
work in the trade on new fiber products made from chemical modifica- 
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tion of cotton. We have likewise had to work in the chemical field for 
application of chemicals to textile fibers in order to make them process 
better, or make a better product, or do it more efficiently, and so forth. 

As most of you know, research is not the glamorous and black magic, 
quick solution that the public might envision, though I admit that the 
television commercials have tried to convince the public that research 
isa very easy problem. More exactly, research is plain hard work, and 
it must be concentrated in an effort to progress, to improve, to wrest 
the knowledge from nature, and in applied research represents a direc- 
tion of energy and money to the end that a better product can be made 
more efficiently and cheaply. 

To satisfy the needs of our membership, we have necessarily had 
to follow the broad approaches mentioned above. I can show by some 
sample publications which I would like to leave with the committee, 
the nature of this work. I think you will see, too, that the results 
represent matters that could definitely be of benefit to the industry. 

Most of these results that I shall present to you have been published 
to the entire trade. While we must always protect the value of mem- 
bership by keeping our information confidential to the members, it 
idan be noted that in matters pertaining to the entire industry, 
and of vital interest to the industry, our board has often released these 
results immediately upon presentation by our staff to the benefit of 
the entire trade. Of course we have not done so in results of a com- 
petitive nature. 

Senator Corron. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

When you say the entire industry, the entire trade, you are still 
referring to cotton producers of fabrics only ? 

Mr. Hance. When information is made available to them, sir? 

Senator Corron. Your membership are all cotton textile manufac- 
turers. You have no wool textile manufacturers? 

Mr. Hance. We have no woolen manufacturers. 

Senator Corron. And your researches are, of course, designed for 
cotton manufacturers ? 

Mr. Hance. That is right. 

Senator Corron. When you say in the matter of styling and in other 
things, it seems to me when you find some policy of interest to the 
entire trade, or the entire industry, you mean by entire industry the 
cotton industry only ? 

Mr. Hance. Usually. But when we make those results available, 
we make them available through press releases to the national trade 
papers and magazines, and they are published in magazines that 
would be read by all processors. 

Senator Corton. I didn’t mean to delay you. 

Mr. Hance. I should like to clarify one position, however, and that 
is, that while the bulk of our membership processes cotton fibers, and 
the basis of membership is cotton-type system, we recognize that spun 
fibers of every one of the synthetics, or manmade fibers, could be proc- 
essed on that equipment, asa general rule. So we have members proc- 
essing almost every fiber. 

Senator Corron. Except wool? 

Mr. Hance. Wool, we do not have a provision for membership. 
Nor do we have a provision for membership for the straight filament 
processor of synthetic fibers. 
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Most of the information I have presented to you this morning very 
briefly is covered in one of our academic bulletins, and I shall make 
that available to you for perusal. But I believe you will agree with 
me, if te examine some of these publications, that this program indi- 
cates that mills have had an opportunity to do research, and that pro- 
gressive mills are ae of these opportunities. 

When you examine the current sales price of greige fabric and the 
similarity to that of the same fabrics some 10 or more years ago, you 
must acknowledge that an increase in productivity was mandatory or 
else, with the high raw material cost and the high labor cost, a mill 
would have been bankrupt in the past 2 years. 

I believe it has been cited to your committee what this increase in 
productivity has been since approximately 1949, and I submit to you 
you that this improved productivity is the outgrowth of research and 
research stimuli to progressive mills, properly directed in line with 
each mill’s need and used by the personnel of these mills, for we know 
that the manufacturer who spends little on research, and does not 
attempt to use the results of research, will not be progressive, and 
ultimately will pay the price of such neglect. 

With sufficient profit margins, I am confident that mills will under- 
take research at their own plants, and in institutions such as ours 
where the research can be undertaken for the immediate gain of a 
particular sponsor. 

Although all of the problems of the textile industry probably 
cannot be solved by increased profit margins, I am sure that most of 
them can be. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to enter items into the record, but 
would simply like to submit some items to the committee for perusal 
on publications of our institution. 

enator THurRMOND. You can enter those by reference, if you wish. 
You just hand them over to Mr. Kohler here, a member of our staff. 
He will preserve them for the committee. 

Does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. Hance. That completes my testimony. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like to ask you this question: How 
many people do you have employed with your institute ? 

Mr. Hance. The number of employees ranges from about 50 to 60. 
We have some people working part time, and we engage them from 
the University of Virginia, and some are here this year and some 
are not. We have approximately 50 to 60 employees, plus the gradu- 
ate students of our institute. There are approximately 16 more 
graduate students at the present. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Is there any other institute of your kind in 
the United States ? 

Mr. Hance. More specifically, there is another institution—you 
mean for the textile field ? 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, for the textile field. 

Mr. Hance. The Textile Research Institute in Princeton might be 
called a sister organization of our institution, though there are many 
fundamental differences. As you can see where we must justify 
membership of this rate, it is necessary that our work be of an applied 
nature for the most part, although the evidence here will show that 
a great bit of fundamental research is being done. 
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The Textile Research Institute at Princeton is primarily a funda- 
mental research group, and is sponsored by all segments of the in- 
dustry—that is, it is made up of textile fiber grodecens textile 
machinery manufacturers, and so forth, each contributing very small 
amounts, and a lot of Government research is done by these people. 

I believe the wool people also have had for many, many years a 
common project sponsored by the Wool Bureau, and maybe the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, to the end that these people in our opin- 
ion are the ones who are supposed to be doing the work on wool. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I am glad you answered that. I was fixing to 
ask you if the wool people had a similar organization. 

Mr. Hance. I wouldn’t say it is completely comparable. But yet 
the Wool Bureau can submit projects to Textile Research Institute, 
and more of a fundamental nature, and get that work done. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Senator Cotton, do you have some questions? 

Senator Corron. No questions, Mr. Chairman. It was a most in- 
teresting statement. 

Senator THurmonp. Senator Jordan, do you have some questions? 

Senator Jorvon. No, I don’t. It was a very interesting discussion, 
though, and informative. 

Senator THurmonp. Dr. Miernyk, do you have any questions? 

Dr. Mrernyx. No questions. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hance. Senator Thurmond, may I say one other comment, 
then, that I thought perhaps might be asked ? 

Senator THurmonp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hance. I think it is fundamental in any research group that 
we consider that the research must be of an exact nature, specifically 
applicable in that company to totally benefit it in terms of the mar- 
ket and the profit margins, and also that each company must use that 
research to benefit. It is not sufficient for us, in our case, to do a lot 
of research, throw it out to our members, and they throw it into the 
trashcan. If they donot use it, they will not benefit. 

So along with research must go the stimulus to use research, and 
to benefit from it. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I see. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Hance. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would like to announce that we would like 
to know who all intend to testify here. 

Mr. Kohler, you might stand up. 

All witnesses who intend to testify, if you haven’t already done so, 
please give your name, your title, and the place you are from or the 
company you are with to Mr. Kohler, a member of the staff here, so 
we will know. We have a large number of witnesses here. We are 
going to have to rush along. 

Again, I want to state, 1f any of you wish to put your entire testi- 
mony in the record, and then just speak ad lib, or off the cuff, feel free 
to do that. We want to give everybody an opportunity to be heard, 
but we have got to finish this hearing today. 

I think we are going to have a large number of witnesses. So we 
would like to know who they are. We would like to have you be as 
brief as you can. We don’t want to cut anybody off, but be as brief 
as you can go to cover the points in your testimony. We would 
appreciate that. Then if you want to elaborate, as I say you can put 
your entire statement in the record. 
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If there is anybody back there who hasn’t given his or her name 
to Mr. Kohler, raise your hand right now so he can come to you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Edwin Gill, treasurer of North Carolina, 
State Office Building, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Gill, come around. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN GILL, TREASURER OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. Guu. Senator Thurmond, Senator Cotton, Senator Jordan, 
I am going to be exceedingly brief. While I would enjoy ad libbing, 
I know you want to save time, and I have prepared a very brief state- 
ment here. 

Permit me on behalf of the State of North Carolina to welcome you 
to Charlotte and to commend you for coming to one of the great 
textile centers of the world to make a first-hand study of the problems 
facing the textile industry. I know something of the fair and 
thorough way in which your committee is proceeding, and wish to 
assure you of the complete cooperation of all official agencies and 
institutions of our State as you go about your apres mission. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the problems now facing this 
industry nor the treatment that the textile industry has received at 
the hands of Congress and the administration. There are others who 
will appear here who are competent to speak on these subjects and 
who, no doubt, will go into such matters in detail. I might say, how- 
ever, in passing, that there are well-informed people who are honestly 
concerned as to whether or not our textile industry can survive the 
reciprocal-trade policies and the foreign-aid program of this Nation 
for the benefit of undeveloped countries; and this view is taken not- 
withstanding the feeling that the broad principle of reciprocal trade 
is sound, and that a foreign-aid program of some kind is needed. 
It is felt that the present cast of these programs and the manner of 
their administration treat the textile industry as somewhat expend- 
able—that, as the result of these policies, the textile industry is 
caught between the millstones of high costs at home and cheap com- 
petition from abroad. But, as stated at the outset, these matters will 
be dealt with very effectively by others who will testify here today. 
I wish to speak to you briefly of the history of textiles in North Caro- 
lina and of their importance to our economy. 

The textile industry is so closely interwoven with the life and his- 
tory of our State that it would be impossible to write a true story of 
North Carolina without giving several chapters to the evolution of 
the textile industry, and I am sure that any true history of textiles 
will throw significant light on the economic and social development 
of all our people. 

As a matter of fact, textiles was our first industry and has been part 
and parcel of our lives since colonial days. My good friend, O. Max 
Gardner, who was quite a leader in the textile industry, used to say 
that North Carolina and the textile industry have had a very durable 
love affair that has persisted for well over 150 years. 

Of course, in colonia] America, North Carolinians were all in the 
textile business, for the handicraft system prevailed. Virtually every 
family grew its own wool and cotton, which was carded, spun, and 
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woven by hand with crude spinning wheels and looms. In those days, 
nearly all clothing was made at home except outfits for special occasions 
such as weddings and holidays. 

Shortly before the Revolutionary War, as you well know, Richard 
Arkwright, an Englishman, invented the first power driven machines 
to card and spin, and a man named Cartwright followed this shortly 
with the invention of the power loom. Thus a new era began, and a 
spacious door was thrown open to the industrial revolution. 

In 1802 the State of North Carolina bought for $25,000 from Eli 
Whitney the right to make replicas of his first cotton gin. And the 
first textile mill to be operated by waterpower south of the Potomac 
River was built here in North Carolina by Michael Schenck near 
Lincolnton in 1813. The second mill in the State was erected by 
Joel Battle in 1817 at the falls of the Tar River at the northern edge 
of what is now the city of Rocky Mount. Although destroyed by 
fire twice, it is still in operation and under the control of the Battle 
family. It is the oldest textile plant in the State and probably the 
oldest in the South. 

Among other significant developments: E. M. Holt in 1837 estab- 
lished in Orange, now Alamance County, the first complete mill in 
the South, starting with raw cotton and turning out cotton fabrics. 
For some 50 years the word “Alamance” was used generally in speak- 
ing of coarse ginghams on the shelves of country merchants. 

The first mill operated by steam in the South was the Mount Hecla 
Mill at Greensboro, built by Henry Humphreys in 1830. Incidentally, 
the machinery for this mill was shipped from Philadelphia by water 
to Wilmington and up the Cape Fear River to Fayetteville, and across 
the country to its final destination in wagons. 

Of course primacy in this matter of erecting textile plants goes to 
Rhode Island, the State of your distinguished chairman, where a 
textile mill was built by a man named Slater at Pawtucket in 1793. 

By the beginning of the War Between the States, there were 39 
textile mills with a total of 41,900 spindles and 761 looms in this 
State. One and a quarter million dollars was the capital investment. 
However, I regret to inform you that a number of these mills were 
burned by Federal forces, and that in 1870 the number had been re- 
duced to 33. By way of comparison, in 1957 it was estimated that 
there were within the borders of North Carolina 1,200 textile plants, 
representing a capital investment estimated roughly to be in excess 
of a billion dollars. 

Now, I would like to point out to you that the development of the 
textile industry in North Carolina has, to a large extent, come about 
through the organization of small manufacturing units in small towns 
and rural communities. These were truly community enterprises, 
inspired, and given impetus by local people and built by local capital. 
Although in later years our textile industry has concentrated in cer- 
tain areas, such as the county of Gaston, which incidentally today 
employs more than 24,000 people with a textile payroll for a ane 
year running into more than $60 million, our textile lants are broadly 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of our State. For 
instance, we have some type of textile operation today in 78 of the 
100 counties of North Carolina. And this does not include the closely 
related apparel industry which has plants located in many of the 
remaining 22 counties. 
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So you see it is very difficult to find any area of our State that is 
not vitally and directly interested in the prosperity and the well-being 
of textiles. ue 

I am sure that much of what I have said about the origin and 
evolution of this industry in North Carolina applies likewise to the 
development of textiles in South Carolina, our good neighbor and 
the home State of Senator Thurmond. eptii: 

Although North Carolina in recent years has made great strides in 
industrial diversification, the textile industry is still by far the largest 
employer in manufacturing in North Carolina, accounting for almost 
half or 48 percent of such jobs. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Is that all jobs, or is that industrial jobs? 

Mr. Gru. Industrial jobs in manufacturing. 

As of July 1958, 211,500 persons out of a total of 442,200 in all 
manufacturing, were employed in textiles. The output of textile 
plants of the State was estimated at $2.68 billion in 1957, or 35.86 
percent of $7.47 billion output of all manufacturing. Wages paid to 
textile workers accounted for about one-tenth of the combined per- 
sonal income of $5.92 billion of all North Carolinians in 1957. 

en we speak of textiles, of course we include cotton, wool, silk, 
and manmade fibers. And yet cotton is still the dominant factor in 
our textile production. We will consume in an average year more 
than 21% million bales. Thus you see the textile industry is closely 
related to our agricultural economy, for North Carolina is still an 
important grower of cotton; it is estimated that we will produce in 
this current year in excess of 200,000 bales. 

In 1952-53 the textile industry paid approximately 19 percent of 
all State taxes derived from business corporations in the form of 
franchise and income taxes. During the same year the owners, officials, 
and employees of the textile industry were the source of more than 14 
percent of all State revenue from individual income tax. This, inci- 
dentally, it should be noted, was not one of the better years for the 
industry. In addition, it is estimated that the textile industry pays 
about $5 million annually in property taxes to the counties and cities 
of the State. 

Of course, the textile industry supports many other industries 
through purchases of supplies and equipment. It is estimated that 
North Carolina mills purchase annually around one-half a billion 
dollars of machinery, equipment, and supplies. 

I hope that these facts will give you some fair idea of just how vital 
the textile industry is to North Carolina, and of how inextricably 
our whole economic life is bound up with the welfare and the future 
of this great industry. 

As a former commissioner of revenue of North Carolina, it was my 
policy when attempting to predict revenues to contact a cros section 
of the financial, commercial, agricultural, and industrial leadership 
of the State—to take the economic pulse, so to speak, of North Caro- 
lina. Of course I gave ear and respect to all of this leadership, but 
nothing was viewed with closer scrutiny than the opinions of manage- 
ment in the textile industry because, if it appeared that the textile 
industry was beginning to experience a recession, I knew that it was a 
forecast of hard times for the treasury of North Carolina. On the 
other hand, if leaders in textiles were optimistic and confident, I knew 
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that we could make solid predictions with respect to stable and even 
rising revenues. We have often heard it said that the textile industr 

is either in feast or famine. I can only add that if either of such condi- 
tions exist in the textile industry, you may be sure that appropriate 
repercussions are felt in the whole economic life of North Carolina. 

My friends, we in North Carolina are proud of the textile industry. 
We are proud of our own people who have through their ingenuity 
and efficiency attained positions of leadership in this field. As I have 
already suggested, this industry is indigenous to our soil. It is liter- 
ally a grassroots development, the tradition and achievements of which 
are part of our treasured inheritance. 

I should like to point out that I speak today for the State of North 
Carolina, and also for its Governor, the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, 
who spent 30 fruitful years in textile manufacturing and selling before 
he entered public office. Governor Hodges is, of course, deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the textile industry and has often spoken of 
its importance to the economy of our State. In 1955 he originated a 
study entitled “North Carolina’s Textile Industry and Reduced Japa- 
nese Tariffs,” which was followed in 1957 by a supplemental “Cotton 
Textile Tariff Study.” Both of these studies documented the prob- 
lems facing our textile industry and indicated North Carolina’s con- 
cern with these problems. 

(The articles referred to can be found in the official committee files.) 

As you probably noted in the press, the southern governors’ con- 
ference, meeting recently in Lexington, Ky., adopted a resolution call- 
ing attention to these basic problems in textiles. Governor Hodges, 
of course, actively supported this resolution. 

North Carolina has generally been fortunate in her industrial 
leadership not only textiles, but in tobacco, furniture, and wood- 
working, and more lately in diversified fields such as electronics. 
We have, of course, in later years welcomed into our industrial fam- 
ily leadership that has come to us from other sections of the country. 
I would like to pause here and pay a collective tribute to this leader- 
ship. For under its guidance industry has become a vitally construc- 
tive part of our life, entering into every worthwhile phase of com- 
munity activity and generally constituting what I like to term a good 
oo citizen. 

yentlemen, I am sure that the textile industry does not come here 
today, hat in hand, asking for favors, but that it comes with its head 
held appropriately high, with full confidence in its long and honor- 
able history of achievement, asking, if you please, not a handout but 
simply fair play—just and equal treatment, insisting that the textile 
industry be placed on a fair and equitable basis where it can render 
maximum service to our domestic economy and to our national de- 
fense, and that it be left reasonably free to deal with the normal 
problems of competition in a free economy. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and your colleagues 
for affording me the opportunity to appear here on behalf of the 
State of North Carolina. Your courtesy is appreciated. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Treasurer, we are delighted to have you 
with us. I wish to thank you for the excellent statement you have 
presented to this committee. I am sure the thoughts it contains will 
be very helpful. 

Mr. Guu. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. Senator Cotton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Mr. Gru. I wanted to say this: These two studies, Senator Thur- 
mond, that I referred to, are probably already somewhere in the 
record of these hearings. But just for the record, I will file those 
that I referred to. 

(The articles are filed as official exhibits of the committee.) 

Mr. Giz. Thank you very much. 

Senator THurmonp. Are there any questions you would like to 
ask, Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. No. A very fine statement, Mr. Gill. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyx. No. 

Senator THurmonp. We are going to take a short recess now. We 
will reconvene in a few minutes—about 10 minutes. 

(There was a short recess taken.) 

Senator Corron. The committee will come to order. Senator 
Thurmond, the chairman, is detained on a long-distance telephone 
call and will be back in a very few moments. He asked me to an- 
nounce that we are going to suspend the testimony by the represent- 
atives of the plants and trade associations, and hear from the textile 
unions’ representatives who have indicated that if they can be heard 
now they will complete their testimony before the committee recesses 
for lunch. So we hope to give hearing to the representatives of the 
unions from now until lunchtime, and immediately after lunch to 
resume with witnesses from plants and the trade associations. 

Under that arrangement, the first witness in this section of the hear- 
ing will be Mr. Boyd E. Payton, southern director, Textile Workers 
Union of America. 

Mr. Payton. 


STATEMENT OF BOYD E. PAYTON, SOUTHERN DIRECTOR, TEXTILE 
WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Payton. Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity of being al- 
lowed to speak at this time. I understand that in most of the hear- 
ings we have testified later. I appreciate this opportunity of testi- 
fying now. I will try to be as brief as possible. 

Senator Corron. As a matter of fact, I just want the record to 
show—this is the fifth hearing—in one of the previous hearings we 
varied the arrangement so that the representatives of the labor organi- 
zations would not be left. It is not a policy to leave them at every 
hearing until the end. 

Weare very glad to have you oe now. 

Mr. Payton. I didn’t mean to imply that. 

I liave prepared a statement. Seletae you have copies of that. 
There are certain sections of it that I may skip as we go along, but 
it will be in the record, and we have a number of exhibits we would 
like also to present. 

Senator Corron. The statement will be received and incorporated 
in the record. The exhibits will be either incorporated in the record 
or by reference as seems practical, according to the nature of the ex- 
hibits. We will be very fad to have you say whatever you desire, em- 
phasize whatever parts of the statement you desire. 
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Mr. Payton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Boyd 
E. Payton. I live here in Charlotte, N.C. My office address is 110 
West Sixth Street, Charlotte, N.C. Iam a vice president of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, with special responsibil- 
ities here in the South. My testimony here today is presented in my 
capacity as the southern director for the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO. 

We southern textile workers consider this hearing an historic 
occasion. This is the first time to my knowledge that a congressional 
committee has undertaken a really broad and comprehensive study of 
the problems of the demoralized and depressed textile industry in 
which roughly one-half million workers in the South seek to earn a 
livelihood. Some attention was given to the labor-management prob- 
lems of southern textile workers by the Senate Labor Committee a few 
years ago, but this is the only congressional study we know of which 
takes the broad aspects of the industry’s problems. 

For years past we have petitioned and urged the Government to take 
various steps which we felt would enable the industry to avoid a slump. 
We here in the South saw new industries expanding and indeed boom- 
ing. We saw these new industries sharing in the national prosperity 
while we in textiles lagged behind and missed the benefits and satis- 
factions of sharing in the growth of a surging forward growing 
economy. 

Our testimony here today must of necessity concentrate on the plight 
of the southern textile worker. But I am sure that the Senators recog- 
nize that here in the South what happens to the textile worker governs 
pretty much what happens to the economy of the entire region and 
especially to the particular community in which the individual mill or 
mills operate. The standard of living and the way of life in these 
textile areas of the South vary with the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
textile industry. And for the past several years the story has been an 
almost unbroken record of misfortunes and distress. 

While it is generally true of our industry, both North and South, 
that textile plants tend to locate in one-industry towns, this is espe- 
cially true of the industry in the South. Historically, southern tex- 
tile millworkers lived apart from the community as a whole. Until 
only a very few years ago the mill village people went to their own 
churches and their children kept to themselves. The requirements 
which present-day industry sets up for new help makes it virtually 
impossible for the bulk of displaced textile workers to find new em- 
peers when old established mills close down. The textile worker 

ere in the South is truly the forgotten man of this era. We call upon 
communities to establish area redevelopment agencies now to consider 
diversification because we predict that, in 5 years, North Carolina and 
South Carolina will find themselves in the same plight as the North- 
east is today. 

I realize that this subcommittee has had presented to it a consider- 
able volume of data on employment and unemployment conditions in 
the textile industry. My purpose here is to repeat as little as possible 
of the data you already have before you, but it is necessary to empha- 
size the basic statistics in order to understand and appreciate the real 
problems facing this industry and the people who depend upon it for 
a livelihood. 
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Some 10 years ago approximately 1,200,000 Americans were em- 
ployed in the siieatbacaerriens of all types of textile goods. However, 
as of this date there are only approximately 820,000 people employed 
in this industry. This is, of course, a loss of 350,000 or more jobs. 
Weare here to report to this subcommittee the sad but undeniable fact 
that this decline in employment is continuing here in the South. We 
predict that, in 5 years, thers will only be slightly more than a half 
million jobs in the textile industry. 

In 1947 the average pay in the textile industry in the United States 
was $1.19 per hour compared with a national average of $1.4114 for 
all manufacturing. The differential between textiles and all manu- 
facturing industries at that time was 22 cents per hour. Today the 
national average in the textile industry is $1.45 per hour, compared 
with $2.06 for all manufacturing, so that the differential now is 61 
cents per hour. 

These figures on national averages are shocking enough. But 
when the comparisons are made in terms of southern textile wages, 
this differential is much worse. The fact is that the average textile 
wage in the South today is only $1.40, as compared to all manufac- 
turing in the Nation of $2.06. It should be noted that the northern 
average is bolstered by the higher-paid branches of the textile in- 
dustry. Cotton wages are the same North and South. However, 
there is about 7 cents difference in cost of fringe benefits in favor of 
the North. On this comparison basis, we find a differential between 
the southern textile hourly earnings and the national average for all 
manufacturing of 66 cents per hour as compared to 22 cents 10 years 


ago. 

Attached to this statement you will find table No. 1, which shows 
the earnings of the textile workers in the Nation as compared to 
the earnings of other industries. During the past few months there 
has been considerable speculation in the daily press and by some of 
our Nation’s best known columnists, industry leaders, and economists 
concerning productivity in American industry. In some cases we 
have been told that man-hour wage increases have exceeded man- 
hour productivity. There may be certain situations where wages 
appear to have gotten ahead of productivity for the time being. 
However, this is not the case in the textile industry. Man-hour 
productivity has for some years now greatly exceeded advancement 
in earnings. Man-hour productivity has increased by a minimum 
of 50 percent in the past 10 years. 

In 1947 the overall average man-hour productivity in the textile 
industry was 7.8 linear yards, as compared to present-day man-hour 
productivity of 11.6 linear yards. Yet there have been no significant 
increases in the wages of textile workers during this period. And 
in the South, particularly, we can cite case after case where there 
have been wage reductions and increased productivity which have 
produced a disparity between what the worker is paid and the 
amount he or she produces which is even more shocking and unjust 
than these national averages we have just cited. 

To further illustrate how textile wages in the South have lagged 
behind man-hour productivity and wage gains in other industries, we 
offer the following : 
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(1) Since September 1950, textile wage rates in the South have 
increased only 2614 cents per hour, as shown: 

September 1950, 8 percent; average, 9 cents; May 1951, 2 percent, 
average 214 cents; August 1955, 5 cents; October 1956, 10 cents. 
Total, 2614 cents, as compared to 6414 cents for all manufacturing. 

(2) Wages of General Motors employees for the same period have 
been increased 89.6 cents per hour; wages for United States Steel have 
increased by $1.054 per hour; and wages for General Electric em- 
ployees have increased 86.3 cents per hour. See table No. 2. 

Kmployment and unemployment in the textile industry has a con- 
idee bearing on the overall economic picture of the whole south- 
ern economy. For example, in February 1951, in 11 so-called 
Southern States—West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas—669,900 workers were employed in the textile mill 
products industry. In July 1958 there were only 558,500 pee 
employed in the textile industry in these same 11 Southern States. 
This shows a decline in employment of 11,400 for the period from 
February 1951 through July 1958. In other words, there has been 
an overall decline in employment of 17 percent in this region. See 
table No. 3. 

Complete information is not available to show State by State the 
percentage of textile unemployment compared with unemployed in 
all manufacturing industries. However, the information is available 
for the State of North Carolina, which, in large measure, can be 
considered as a typical example of what is happening in the rest of 
the Southern States. We are now attempting to secure this infor- 
mation for other Southern States, and we request the privilege of 
forwarding it to this committee when it is received. 

Senator THurmMonpb. We will be glad to receive it. Did you want 
it put in the record, or just give it for the committee’s reference? 

Mr. Payron. For the committee’s reference, I think, is the im- 
portant thing, to show that it is a general southern situation. 

In North Carolina for the week ending September 13, 1958, we 
find that 39.1 percent of all the unemployment insurance claims were 
claims of unemployed textile workers. For a complete week-by-week 
and month-by-month breakdown in North Carolina, table No. 4 will 
clearly illustrate the gravity and the impact of the dilemma existing 
in the textile industry in this State. 

Your special attention is invited to the decline of textile employ- 
ment in the State of North Carolina for the first 8 months of the 
year 1958. In January 1958, the employment in the textile industry 
in North Carolina was 221,100. In August 1958, this figure had 
dropped to 215,500, a drop of 5,600. See table No. 5. 

From 1952 through the first half of 1956, 74 southern textile plants 
were liquidated. This meant that 16,550 people lost their jobs. Since 
the first half of 1956 through September 1958, the total plant liquida- 
tions have reached the astounding number of 115, employing 31,855. 
See tables Nos. 6 and 7. The subcommittee will please note that I 
have purposely refrained from discussing each and every individual 
plant liquidation and have instead called attention to the overall 
number of plant liquidations and unemployment created by the liqui- 
dation of ens plants. The individual cases will be discussed more 
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thoroughly by another witness scheduled to testify before this sub- 
committee. 

The Textile Workers Union of America as far back as 1956 at- 
tempted to direct national attention to the alarming increase in plant 
closings. We went to great pains to warn the public at large what 
the impact of these developments would necessarily be upon the 
economy and prosperity of our southern communities. The union pre- 
pared a special report entitled “Crisis in America” in which we gave 
the facts in popular form. It was distributed to every member of our 
union, to the general public, and to many Government agencies, and 
business and professional organizations in an attempt to focus atten- 
tion on the problems facing the textile industry. A copy of this report 
is attached hereto and identified as exhibit I. 

The statistics on the number of textile employees thrown out of 
work because of plant liquidations is only part of the story. These 
figures do not include that large army of textile workers who have 
continuously been partially unemployed and who in the most part 
for many, many months have been working 2, 3, and 4 days a week. 

What has happened to all the workers in the southern textile in- 
dustry who have been thrown out of work because of plant liquida- 
tions, part-time jobs, and so forth? We wish we had the whole story, 
the complete answer to that question. We feel the union should have 
the resources to keep complete records in many of these cases. 

We do not have such resources. We cannot do this as an institu- 
tion. This is where we feel the Government should step in. We do 
know enough about the problem, however, to be quite certain that 
these unemployed workers suffer prolonged periods without income. 
A very considerable proportion of displaced textile workers never 
find gainful employment elsewhere. This is particularly true of those 
beyond 45 years of age. This is, of course, more common among 
women than among men. We know also that a surprising percentage 
of these mature or aging displaced textile workers have necessarily 
contributed to the support of sons and daughters or even grand- 
children, and so forth. 

In virtually all of these cases these people exhaust all their unem- 
loyment compensation benefits long before new jobs of any kind can 
e found. It is often impossible for these aged persons to live with 

relatives because they also are out of work or their houses are not big 
enough. In most of these Southern States direct relief is not avail- 
tble. And in these isolated communities there are no organized 
voluntary agencies that can help. 

In the city of Charlotte there is a public relief agency which at- 
tempts to assist cases of distress and serious need. Earlier this year 
I looked into the question of the adequacy of social security payments 
and the operations of State and local assistance agencies in connection 
with testimony I filed in support of the Forand bill, H. R. 9467. This 
data is quite pertinent to the immediate discussion and I will submit 
for the record the material prepared at that time. I wish to say to 
the subcommittee that the facts in this material came as a real surprise 
to me and I consider myself comparatively well informed on such 
problems. A copy of the statement is attached hereto as exhibit IT. 

This subcommittee would find it valuable, I believe, to include in 
this record a series of feature articles on the textile crises which ap- 
peared in the Charlotte Observer, the morning daily in Charlotte. 
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These articles appeared on August 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1957. By 
the publication of this series the newspaper, in my opinion, rendered 
an outstanding public service to the textile industry and to the South. 
Copies of these articles are attached thereto as exhibit III, A 
through H. 

There are copies of these here, and I would like to take just a mo- 
ment to look at some of these for a moment. The headline: “Merge, 
Modernize, or Fail. Transition Shakes Carolina Textiles. Liqui- 
dation Closed at least 38 Tar Heel Mills in Five Years, Idling Many 
Workers.” 

An excellent job of research and background has been done by the 
Charlotte Observer in this job. There is a chart which shows that 
in 1952, two mills closed, 650 employees affected. In 1953, six mills 
closed, 745 employees affected. In 1954, nine mills closed, 1,500 em- 
nor affected. In 1955, twelve mills closed, 2,065 employees af- 

ected. In 1956, nine mills closed, 2,685 employees affected. 

‘here are a number of pictures showing dilapidated mills with 
weeds growing up in the yards of these mills. There is quite a story 
about what happens to the human beings who are affected by these 
mill closings. 

I would like to ask the committee especially to read those articles 
from the Charlotte Observer, because I think they tell a story in 
themselves, the background and the facts that are contained in these 
articles. 

Dr. Miernyk. Mr. Payton, do you want to leave those with the 
subcommittee ? 

Mr. Payton. Yes; I will leave all of this. 

Dr. Mrernyk. To be incorporated by reference? 

Mr. Payron. Yes; it is all here and it will be incorporated by 
reference. 

We have been discussing here how the textile industry affects the 
total economy of the South. One result of low wages in textiles can 
be seen in recent official reports on the low earnings of employees in 
nonmanufacturing industries. There can be no question that there 
is a direct relationship between these two fundamental facts. In 
the State of North Carolina a recent survey made by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Labor shows that out of a total of 640,000 non- 
manufacturing employees, 91,100 earn less than 75 cents per hour; 
76,300 earn less than 70 cents per hour; 61,800 earn less than 65 cents 
per hour; 44,300 earn less than 60 cents per hour, and 34,400 earn less 
than 55 cents per hour. See table No. 8. 

This question of low income in the State of North Carolina has been 
most effectively called to the attention of the citizens of this State 
by Hon. Frank Crane, State commissioner of labor. A copy of his 
statement and analysis are attached hereto and marked exhibit IV. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I wish it were 
possible for the members of this subcommittee to accompany me and 
visit the closed mills and the communities where they are located. I 
would strongly urge this subcommittee to see at firsthand just what 
has happened in some of these towns and villages where textile mills 
have been liquidated. I wish you would talk with some of these peo- 
ple, visit their homes, and see just how they lived and how they are 
living now. LIamsure you would feel the sincerity and heart-warming 
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integrity which is a characteristic of these people. Typewritten or 
printed words, charts, and statistics can only suggest part of the story. 
It is almost impossible to convey to the general public just what our 
southern textile workers are like. The average millworker lacks 
schooling, but he does not lack integrity, intelligence, and character. 
His speech is courteous and unusually free of slang. He may not 
read too widely, but he does know his Bible. He also knows what 
his union constitution says and what it means. They are a proud 
people; they are deeply sincere in their endeavors. All they ask is 
an opportunity to work at a decent wage, educate and rear their fam- 
ilies in a manner befitting any American citizen. 

I have a deep feeling of responsibility and obligation to this class 
of American worker who pays much more than his share of the price 
of progress. The very steadfastness and loyalty of our southern mill 
people makes it unusually difficult to help them adjust to the drastic 
changes going on all about us. 

When these people are thrown out of work because of mill closings 
and technological changes or corporate manipulations for any other 
reason, it is my conviction that industry owes to these people more 
than regrets and sympathy. Either by common consent or by volun- 
tary agreements or by law, the industry should provide severance pay 
to these victims of conditions beyond their control. If, as seems to be 
the case, the inevitable cost of producing textiles is the displacement 
of human beings, then the consuming public should be required to 
contribute in the cost of the finished product whatever decimal frac- 
tion per yard it would take to set aside funds for this particular and 
necessary purpose. 

Many American industries provide severance pay in various amounts 
for their employees when their employment is terminated due to tech- 
nological or other economic factors. As one of the objectives of a 
modernized textile industry, we should set our sights on the establish- 
ment of a universally applicable system of severance pay. To my 
knowledge, out of all of the cotton textile plants which have gone out 
of business in the South, there is only one, Kendall Mills, of Paw 
Creek, N. C., which has made any such provision for its employees. 
In all the other scores of cases the TWUA has been confronted with, 
our union has had enormous difficulties in collecting for the discharged 
employees even the accrued vacation pay which was due them. Over 
and over again we have been obliged to sue to have the employers 
meet these obligations. The record on this score is nothing less than 
scandalous. 

Let me now, Mr. Chairman, address myself to certain fundamental 
considerations that have been forced upon me as a result of a lifetime 
as an employee in the textile industry and as a result of a quarter of 
a century of endeavor as a union representative here in the South. 
The thing that stands out in my mind is the colossal waste of re- 
sources, both material and economic, which the fabric manufacturers 
and their suppliers here in the South have squandered for purely 
negative and usually destructive purposes. The typical textile em- 
ployer still thinks of the union as a devil; and if he is too sophisticated 
to use such terminology, he thinks of us as a menace and a detri- 
mental factor to be avoided at all costs. We submit that the intel- 
lectual backwardness and misconceptions of the southern textile em- 
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ployer regarding the matter of unions is a kind of subconscious 
self-justification for a very general failure to keep the industry 
competitive with other present-day American industries which are 
each year taking from the products we make a greater share of the 
consumer dollar. 

And we say, Mr. Senators, if our employers cannot realize or will 
not accept the fact that the widely prevailing bad labor relations in 
textiles is one fundamental obstacle to the rehabilitation of the 
industry, it then becomes imperative that the public at large acting 
through an appropriate governmental agency seeks to correct this 
condition. Just as it has been necessary for Government to enforce 
standards of sanitation, and so forth, on the public at large in our 
crowded country, so it must become necessary for some public inter- 
vention aimed at correcting harmful habits and practices in the 
conduct of an industry whose prosperity is vital to the well-being 
of the community at large. 

What I am trying to say here is definitely not an appeal for Gov- 
ernment action to unionize workers nor to pressure employers some- 
how or other to make better deals with unions than the unions are 
able to obtain in honest and sincere bargaining in the economic 
climate which prevails in the United States today. It is my firmly 
held opinion that effective unionization of the textile industry would 
help enormously to stabilize the industry, would make for greater 
efficiency and enable us to make a greater contribution than at present 
to the growth and prosperity of our country. What we want the 
Government to do is to write the necessary laws and administer 
those now in effect so that it is possible for the union to obtain a 
hearing for the workers free of coercion of any kind. We ask the 
Government to use its powers to check by all reasonable means the 
illegal, improper, corrupt, and vicious tactics now widely resorted to 
by employers to frustrate the free and democratic choice of a collec- 
tive bargaining agent. We further ask the Government to take 
whatever measures may be appropriate to discourage the fraudulent 
tactics and devices which employers are widely adopting to evade 
their obligation to bargain in good faith when once a union is chosen 
in an honestly conducted election, either by the NLRB or by some 
other competent and impartial agency. 

My associates at the Clemson hearing have gone into detail on 
some of the phases of employer hostility and malpractice. I would 
like to discuss with you some of them typical cases with which I am 
particularly familiar. However, time will not permit. There is one 
‘ase, however, which I will bring to your attention. That is the case 
of Chatham Manufacturing Co., at Elkin, N. C. In choosing this 
particular case, I have not done so because it is the most flagrant or 
dramatic. Certainly there are hundreds just as difficult and disgrace- 
ful. However, in this particular situation certain members of my staff 
took time out to make a careful and meaningful study of just what 
took place and how. The report is attached hereto and identified as 
“All Rights Denied,” exhibit V. 

In the summer of 1957 there was considerable attention focused on 
the question of “one-price cotton” and its effect on the textile industry. 
We in TWUA did not engage in this campaign because the employers 
or anyone else asked us to. We made it our business to keep abreast 
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of industry problems and we realized what had to be done. In con- 
nection with this “one-price cotton” drive, a curious but revealing 
incident occurred. The southern textile manufacturers were publicly 
pressing this move but at no time actually solicited our cooperation 
or took any public move to coordinate with us. However, this did take 

lace. A well-known Washington attorney who happened to be 

nown to our officers was retained by one of the prominent cotton 
manufacturers here in the South to develop a liaison between the 
employer group and ourselves. Would it not have been so much more 
commonsense to have simply sat down together and figured out what 
to do in face-to-face discussion ? 

The TWUA during that summer and even before then played a 
very considerable role in the effort to have the Congress enact the 
necessary legislation aimed at aiding both the grower and manufac- 
turer and the consumer. Our local unions in the South did spend 
freely to send worker delegations to Washington and helped in all the 
other ways which an effort of this sort entails. As some of the Sena- 
tors know, our union at the national level even obtained the special 
assistance in this particular project of a special consultant, Mr. Robert 
Oliver, one of the most knowledgeable persons in this field. What 
we did here in the South was complemented by the activities of our 
cotton textile locals in Maine and Nomhere in the North. 

The point I am making here is that both management and labor 
were working on the same problem but each in their own way and 
with duplicated effort and expense when we should have been working 
in joint endeavor. I maintain that with proper communication and 
proper knowledge and consideration of each others problems the tex- 
tile industry would not be a sick industry and we would not be here 
today in this investigation. It will be recalled that Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine and Representative John McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts took the lead in seeking this type of legislation. Indeed, 
Mrs. Smith’s bill passed the Senate in 1957. 

One of the industry leaders who testified before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee on the question of one-price cotton was that outstand- 
ing figure, Mr. C. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills of Kan- 
napolis, N. C. I read with great interest Mr. Cannon’s testimony 
when it was presented to the House Agriculture Committee on June 27, 
1957. On August 23, 1957, I wrote Mr. Cannon a letter advising him 
that our TWUA had distributed more than 100,000 copies of a feaflet 
called You Have a Stake in One-Price Cotton at mill gates and to busi- 
ness and professional people throughout the South. Copy of this 
leaflet is attached hereto as exhibit VI. 

In my letter to Mr. Cannon I also requested a conference during 
which I intended to discuss with him the question of one-price cotton. 
Mr. Cannon never replied to my letter. 

Let me quote from the memorandum which our union widely cir- 
culated on that subject: 


TWUA’s position is that it is in the best interests of the American consumer, 
the cotton textile worker, the cotton textile industry, the cotton-growing industry, 
and the Government, that (a) a single-price system—the world price of cotton— 
replace the present two-price system which establishes a higher price for domestic 
than for foreign cotton; and (b) that farmers received compensatory production 
payments equal to the difference between the market price and protected price 
of cotton. 
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About 3 months ago, if I may step aside for a moment, I was in 
Huntsville, Ala. I watched men trucking cotton out of a warehouse. 
Five men were trucking cotton out a warehouse and loading it into 
a boxcar which would eventually end up in Japan. Five other men 
were trucking cotton out of the same warehouse which was to go 5 
blocks down the street to the Lohenstein Co., and the cotton delivered 
in Japan would be 7 cents less a pound than delivered 3 blocks down 
the street. 

I just cannot believe that that kind of thing would go on here in 
America. 

A copy of fact sheet on one-price cotton legislation which was cir- 
culated by TWUA is attached hereto as exhibit VII. 

In winding up my discussion here, I wish to urge that the subcom- 
mittee amie the following as the minimum steps that should be 
taken now to correct the most pressing and fundamental injustices 
and difficulties which beset the textile industry in the South today. 
You will understand, of course, that these proposals are not all we 
want. These are the things which we feel can and should be done now. 

(1) Protect the right of textile employees to exercise their legal 
rights to form unions of their own free choice. 

(2) Take steps to insure that once the employees have freely and 
sroperly elected to have a union represent them, the employer shall 
argain with the union in good faith. 

(3) Set up a textile labor relations board to which all cases involv- 
ing representation and unfair labor practices arising within this in- 
dustry shall be referred. This board should be properly and efficiently 
staffed so that expeditious handling of all matters referred to it will be 
assured. 

(4) That the Government, with the assistance of the outstanding 
community leaders and especially well qualified persons, create a forum 
or an agency through which management and labor shall attempt to 
solve industry problems of mutual concern. 

(5) That the industry immediately take steps to establish a 35-hour 
workweek in the textile industry at a wage level comparable to other 
American industries. If within 2 years it becomes apparent that this 
necessary advance cannot be accomplished by the voluntary actions of 
the industry itself, that legislation to this end be enacted by the 
Congress. 

(6) The textile industry shall at once set up a severance-pay pro- 
gram for its displaced workers based upon the principle of 1 week’s 
severance pay for each year’s service with the employer. 

(7) Immediate abolishment of third or graveyard shifts in the tex- 
tile plants except in cases of clearly demonstrated emergency. 

(8) That the Government immediately establish a permanent Fed- 
eral textile agency charged with the responsibility of setting into 
motion a plan to redevelop the industry and stimulate its growth, along 
the lines suggested to your subcommittee on July 9, 1958, by William 
Pollock, general president of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

I have listed these proposals in the order of their importance in my 
mind as a labor leader in the textile industry, but I certainly would 
have no objection to the members of this committee, as leaders of our 
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Nation, listing them in any other order which, in your opinion, might 
better serve America as a whole. 

Finally, may I close with this thought—textiles is the third most 
important aoe of our society. I'd list agriculture, which gives 
us food, as No. 1. Transportation, without which our society could 
not operate, I would list as No. 2—and textiles, which give us our 
clothing, as No.3. Both agriculture and transportation have received 
much governmental attention and special rules and regulations have 
been made to assure their survival. We respectfully submit that the 
time is past due when the Government must give the same considera- 
tion and attention to the textile industry to assure its survival. 

That completes my statement. Thank you very much. 

(The appendix to Mr. Payton’s statement is as follows:) 


APPENDIX TO TESTIMONY BY Boyp PAayTON 


TABLE No. 1—Average hourly earnings of production workers in basic teztile 
industry and all manufacturing industries,’ 1947-58 


| 














Basic textile industry | Basic 
aS 143) textiles 
| All manu- as percent 
| Scouring | Yarn Broad- | Dyeing | facturing of all 
| and | and woven | and Total? jindustries| manu- 
combing | thread fabric | finishing | | facturing 
plants | mills | mills textiles 
| | | 
i ee -<g seseel (3) |} $0.960 | $1.010 | $1,078 | 4$1.007 $1. 198 | 84.1 
1950 | (3) | 1. 134 | 1. 195 1. 272 41.192 1.415 84.2 
1954 wines Pande kie bute | 1.53 | 1, 23 1. 30 1, 46 1. 31 1.76 | 74.4 
1955 1. 49 | 1,24 1, 30 1. 47 1.31 1, 82 72.0 
1956 t 1. 54 1.31 1. 36 1, 54 1. 38 1.91 72.3 
1957 sal 1. 57 1. 36 1. 42 1. 60 1. 43 2.01 | thud 
1958 (March) __- | 1. 54 1.39 1. 43 1 1.45 2. 06 70.4 


61 | 
| 


| 
' 


! Excluding overtime premium. 

2 Weighted average of specified industry divisions. 

3 Not available. 

4 Weighted average of the 3 divisions for which figures are available. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLe No. 2.—General wage changes in selected industries, 1950-—September 1958 




















Automobiles (General Motors) | Steel (United States Steel) | Electrical (General Electric) 
ee ee eee oe nn as ~~ oe ee ee ee ak 
|General Cost-of-| General Cost-of-| General Cost-of- 
Month increase| living | Month increase; living | Month increase, living 
change | | change | change 
| | j | 
- ons ae |— —" [oo ee ikine flahlndionin 
j 
1950_....| May-_-..------}| $0.04 | $0.06 December._._| $0.16 |........| September $0. 10 3 
ae a eo 04 | FY ET | a Pe ey ee: ic ne ee ET in we 
(Net i. 20o. 5. poe 1 7 ee. sf 8 esc. foe ie Stee Ro. 
BOGS «8 dhs k po weriae) 1 big . 02 June.-.2.... | . 085 \cduedii PUbricecesd FORD Tec ccits 
1954__... Las We. 2 -_| .05 | —.02] July Sonal, RENES Endekcaiel anamimedtS bee SM i tic aes 
RGR 2} ...) SO. 65-Les 5. . 062 | bee Py Le eee bes5c2 August . 06 Eck 
a ee. | .062 | -07 | August --_-.| . 105 loenon- September - -06 | $0.07 
1957.....|.. do. ..-..-| .062| .06| July | L001 | $0.07 |.....do..-...| 106 | = .07 
1958._...| January- } 1.07 | 4,08 |...-.do....--| .001 09 |.-...do off OTe. - 02 
September. | | | | | 
oe et aT ML ence ne 703 | .16 
| | 1.896 | 1.054 | 863 


1 Based on settlement with Ford Motor Co. 
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TABLE No. 3.—Hmployment in the textile mill products industry, in Southern 4 
States, February 1951 and July 1958 


[Thousands] | 





Employment (wage | Change, February 1951- 






































| 
| I 
| { 
and salary workers) | July 1958 
Region and State eee ee anekal eget. cepa 
February | July 1958 Number Percent | 
1951 | | iG 
ee < ~>—! oe seer - i 
: 
Wit Whetiie.. os 8 cis ccpeas kt orks eect 2.9 | 1.9 | -1.0 —34 i] 
Maryland......-.-- Mapetirsunaddiinn orecagecennaxcne 11.6 6.3 | —5.3 | —46 ' 
WAIN tas US a cetas SoStase capac ecath inc 25h carpe | 42.7 | 34. 8 | —7.9 —19 i 
pg eS ee arr ee ste | 244. 2 | 211.5 —32.7 —13 : 
Perey CRON of Le og te Numan aes oueee 139.8 | 125.8 | —14.0 —10 
es Ee es aoa 114.8 | 94.1 | —20.7 —18 i 
NS ee ae ae ap a 55. 5 39.9 | —15.6 — i 
NIN dike Glee cSadulen wn dastinggs sudedenvuuasdeuee | 6.0 | 3.7 | —2.3 —38 { 
NE 2..i2deendebi ete cbbce aca 5. eae aekt 39.9 | 30. 6 | —9.3 —23 ; 
PS oedin so Ucoieded can ceecescheynboubnaraecuacoan 2.3 | 1.8 —.5 | —22 j 
TUG Geaet se. ‘ wevcDuipitienteedewamcecues 10.2 | 8.1 | —2.1 —21 t 
wa Secuincegieinimall - 
SONG fShk aac ididagiasadatqgou cakes 669.9 | 558. 5 —111.4 -17 a 
TABLE No. 4.—Weeks of unemployment insurance claimed in North Carolina— : 
Year 1958 to date 1 
: : } 
| Textile un- | Textile un- ‘ | 
Week | Allindus- | Textile in- employed as Week | Allindus- | Textile in- | employed as j 
ended— | tries | dustry percent of all || ended— tries | dustry percent of all } 
unemployed || unemployed 
——— -— | - — ————- -——- _—- -- -— —- -— — — ~ | — —— — 
Jan. 4 76,026 | 28, 530 | 37.5 || May 17 65, 005 25, 025 38. 5 i 
11 67,426 | 27, 020 | 40.1 || 24 60, 961 24, 845 40.8 } 
18 63, 588 23, 905 | 37.6 | 31 61, 003 24, 135 39.6 
25 60, 377 22, 450 | 37.2 || June 7 | 59, 591 23, 385 39. 2 i 
Feb, 1 | 60, 267 | 23, 800 39. 5 | 14 58, 988 21, 800 37.0 I 
8 | 62, 302 21, 935 35. 2 21 56, 529 21, 755 38. 5 { 
15 62, 954 | 22, 730 36.1 || 28 | 53, 445 | 20, 200 37.8 
22 65, 551 22, 480 | 34.3 i} July 5| 44, 318 16, 795 | 37.9 it 
Mar. 1 71, 613 | 23, 505 32. 8 |} 12 67, 261 25, 425 37.8 i 
8 65, 136 | 22, 375 | 34.4 || 19 57,081 | 22, 210 38.9 { 
15 65, 797 | 23, 805 36. 2 | 26 51, 599 18, 980 36.8 
22 | 63, 422 22, 620 | 35.7 Aug. 2 49, 070 17, 645 36.0 
29 66, 519 | 23, 450 35.3 || 9 45, 534 16, 505 36, 2 
Apr. 5 66, 840 22,650 | 33.9 16 | 43, 126 7, 240 40.0 
12 56, 946 | 20, 820 36. 6 | 23 | 40, 297 16, 310 40.5 
19 81, 366 29, 470 36. 2 30 | 38, 809 | 15, 770 40.6 
26 68, 393 25, 475 | 37.2 Sept. 6 29, 029 12, 390 42.7 
May 3 65, 201 24, 330 | 37.3 || 13 | 43, 425 | 16, 960 | 39. 1 
10 66, 601 | 25, 630 | 38. 5 
TABLE No. 5.—Employment in textile industry, by months in year 1958 
Average 
Month: employment 
Fn i hie ip piesa a a a ee 221, 100 
EES ON Rai cco rtreretiennaeennwiintinwiniinamanennimenetingmgrainmnitiintedial 219, 900 
SUMO Scene bbc SH Soweto, EE agile tare hdl 218, 000 
BE tn as oni agenesis eight aia emt 215, 2 
DIRS JOB vec anntememnicndlii tian mdigattlenicni ie te 213, 500 
II Isiah eset cern caning nen cntoagsnlat ee hola 213, 300 
aang sx cesersvences ts Sos saste co od siaas emigrate ak mana Mea etal a 211, 500 
ANON ics ii i canine gaa inh stn total ap es ia lec ein * 215, 500 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly release, Labor and Industry. 
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TABLE No. 6.—Number of plants and employees involved in textile mill liquida- 
tions (other than hosiery) in the South, by State and year, 1952-56 




















1952 1953 1954 1955 Ist half 1956 
State | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- 
| ber of | berof | berof | ber of | berof | ber of | berof | berof | ber of | ber of 
| plants | em- | plants! em- | plants| em- | plants; em- | plants| em- 
| | ployees | ployees | ployees | ployees | ployees 
Ju | raed al er al oe 
| | | 
Maryland_._......- | 1 Ot 2. | acbanenclsnagdeceeeenbictes titted lscuaud id aces cine Sie 
West Virginia_____- es Aa A oa edad Oh IN edo dees aie aen oe len cob awn | S. putiinn Lica eipdeotaReatignca tale 
Kentucky-.......--- Disa ea 1 | 250 1 WEE leamameac tun annie eoasinsiet tablets 
io ea | 2 400 | et LES twos aah ecekecs | 2 600 | a 87 
North Carolina_...- | =i 500 | 6 800 9 1, 625 12 | 2,130 2) 400 
South Carolina...._|.....--- Book 3| 700 | 1 1 250 2 | 525 
Georgin.........-.- 1} 250 1} 200 3 250 | 2 250 1 | 50) 
RIN a ol ned acl nonmacestuaeeecsah=asstans) 1 100 | 2| 635 2] 1,250 
—— rua 2 - | ee Vccogeiee ae 1 300 | 1 | 150 2 550 
al tdi Oa a ee eee Ee oor 1 30 
py eee sas en epedesaeale prey See ee apt 1 | 300 a eee 
tt tadenerese eee I ieee 1| 100 1 BP hana coo tateees oP aeciaienee 
aa Sn sce niabapime boca aoe 
eins ok 8| 1,700 | 16 | 3, 640 17 | 2,895 21 | 4,315 12 | 3, 959 
| | | 








Totals, 1952-June 1956, are as follows: 








| 
State Number of | Number of 
plants employee 
| 
sh as ebinn lie et CRNMsnesaawnd | 1 20K 
Ss 2 490 
Ie one ean oC ongumaedcccdaudsbansiadbedtamen kadbcudoonase 3 650 
RE res matali cities th tie Keen abbacduinesiennodokiende 8 2, 975 
ee IG 20 BR ERO cccedhididiliecancdncnsandih te | 31 5, 455 
SU RIN 5 cl ell asad lp gi ch tinct > AR pallens thactcin acca pcs heiag | 7 1, 535 
NS 0 Ae snd bE cpmnicnae sine SAG 6 ip tniotaneicnece ace kudnal 8 1, 000 
DRI Bi. Jo. ake ashen scene niee tied eee aakcmngigee boats 5 1, 985 
I os ce wera eect lat Cauinine canceled | 6 1, 350 
IIS a «nb udh sinoatain bbitnemanniks alee snsacucimieceiialana) 1 300 
Ee AL EBL co msdnnet binds dmuieubounansessebtacs 1 304 
I cieks AR lane neice ie ean te emonata nas Sue Seles kiswnnsmnowue ead | 2 266 
PE le ve sbinbdtaininiage digitale dulsainted ant tionte nina ae nin ated | 74 16, 500 
| 








Major southern mills (other than hosiery) liquidated, January 1952—June 1956 


| 
Date of | Em- | 8pin- 

















Company and location liquidation Product ployees} ning | Looms 
| spindles 
Maryland: Mellville Woolen Mill, | 1952_..........-. Woolen suitings and 200 | 4,830 he 
Sykesville. coatings. 
West Virginia: Dunn Woolen Co., | January 1953....| Woolens.___.._...---- 480 | 5,880 83 
Martinsburg and Bunker Hill. | 
Kentucky: 
American & Efird Mills, Law- | December 1953..| Dyeing and finishing | a Ee 
renceburg. cotton thread. 
American Woolen Co., Louis- | August 1954____- Worsted knitting 400 | 15,000 |_....--- 
ville. yarns, 
Virginia: 
Burlington Mills Corp., Na- | November 1952_-| Silk and rayon fabrics_} og a 
tional Mallinson plant, Buena 
Vista. | | 
Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica: j 
PR. cic nciacacannanacche June 1953_......- Acetate fabrics_._....- | ei. | 972 
SPINOR. cactinwacdcscccueuce Mid-1956_....... Woven and knitted Peto ecde = 
| rayon fabrics, | 
Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., | June 1956-...._.-| Cotton prix. cloths __ | 275 | 21, 296 
Martinsville. | 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Norfolk..| December 1952..| Rayon fabrics_-..-.-.- | ee 262 
Duplan Corp., Grottoes___..-..- December 1955..| Synthetic fabrics_-----| 400 | 22, 000 | 238 
Klopman (Wm.) & Sons Inc., | November 1953..| Rayon fabrics. -_..-.-.- | Be enc 
Covington. | 
Wrotendyke Manufacturing Co. | August 1955...-- Paper and plastic... Bee lvknenens 104 
division of Camp Manufactur- | | 
ing Co., Waynesboro. | 
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Major southern mills (other than hosiery) liquidated, January 1952—June 1956— 






































Continued : 
i | | | 
Date of Em- | Spin- | 
Company and location liquidation | Product |ployees| ning Looms | 
| } jspindles iit 
Rape nena eae | 
North Carolina: { 
Algodon Manufacturing Co. | November 1955..| Cotton yarns....-...-- 225 | 17,600 |.......-. | 
(Girard interests), Bessemer 
City. | | iW 
American & Efird Mills, Holly- | November 1954._| Circular knit fabrics_..|.....-.- ta {ERE i 
Knit division, Mount Holly. | i 
Barbet Mills, Inc., Lexington...| March 1954.....| Knitted fabrics...--..- Ot ea a 
Burlington Mills Corp.: | | if 
Bellemont Weg. plant....--- October 1953_....| Rayon fabries__......- 108 1.2.08 K, Ss ty 
Whitehead plant, Burling- | Summer 1985....| Warp-knit fabrics.....|..-.-.--|---.-..- Fabian ni i 
ton. iY 
Calvine Cotton Mills, Ine. | Ist half 1952_..-- | Cotton print chotR.. ..5.}.5....6.)c..< ccs | 300 
(mill No. 1) (Salkind interests), | j 
Charlotte. | | 7 
| Carolina Mills, Inc. (Abernethy | April 1954.......; Colored knitting yarns | 873 | 12,906 14..... 
| interests), Huntersville. | | 4 
| Chadwick Mills, Inc., Charlotte.| May 1953-.-...- | Cotton yarn..........| | eee _——, 
| Collins & Aikman Corp. (par- | May 1954_......| Upholstery yarns--...|.------.|....-.-- So ical j 
tial), Siler City. j 
| Cone Mills Corp., Asheville___-- April 1953__....- Rayon fabrics.....-.-.-- 200 | 13, 088 272 i 
Consolidated Textile Co., Inc.: | 
i Kings Mountain. ---.....--- Fall 1955. .....-- Sheetings - - [Diagonal 300 18, 532 388 
| es Cui hae an _..-| Cotton print cloth--- 220 | 12,244 260 
— Narrow Fabrics, Char- | December 1954. _| TODD scccndincncecten |-------- haeudaue | 12 
otte. 
Dallas Mills, Inc., Dallas_....- | March 1954 nu Cotton yarus and 120 | 5,000 | 180 
| corduroy. | | | 
Daniels (C. R.), Inc., Weldon___| June 1955 _-=| Cotton daaiterast. it. Saik By) 
Dennis Mills, Inc., Lumberton..| April 1954-......| Carded yarns and cir- | 300 | 15,000 | =) 
cular knit fabrics. | 
Duplan Corp.: | | 
| Winston division, Winston- | October 1955....| Throwing of syn- 150 | 24,000 {-------- 
Salem. | thetic yarn. | 
GTR iahin icicles calimeadode December 1056... .}.....-. 0022. enisacccdes | es a ee 
Lincolnton. _...-..----------] Summer 1956 .._| Filament yarn fabric 300 8, 640 252 
Father George Mills, Sanford...| March 1955 _..._| Cotton fabries__.------ ee | 18, 864 | 500 
Glencoe Mills, Inc., Burlington m> 2. oe ee. ie eee te aoe 175 | 5, 736 220 4 
Herndon Spinning Mills, Inc., | March 1955......| Cotton yarn-....------|--.-.-.-]_.......]-------- q 
Kings Mountain. | i 
J & J Spinning Mills, Maiden...| June 1955_--.....|.....do_-...----------. ae 1 i.<.... } 
| Kilburn Mill, Tryon__--....---- January 1955....| Dye and finish thread as Jab ccung cl eoeweude 
Macanal Mills, Inc., Dallas. __..} April 1954-..-_- Combed peeler yarns 25 | 113,000 j-c.s.... : 
McCanless Mills, Inc. (mill No. | 1954.....----- _..| Carded cotton yarns-.}.......- | 15, 352 |----- ide ‘ 
5), Davidson. ; 
| Monroe Mills, Inc. (Johnston | April 1955.------ sien SM sce Bahasa 180 | 9,000 |---...-- 
interests), Monroe. 
Pee Dee Textile Co., Inc., Rock- | 2d half 1952___._- Cotton and rayon 300 | 14, 616 400 
ingham. fabrics. 
Robbins Mills, Inc., Rocky | May 1953___---- Rayon dress fabrics. ../........|........ 146 
Mount. 
Smith Mills Co., Lincolnton. _-..| 1953_........-.-- | Cotton FOFnt. ..nccacsnfeancsase | 5,000 |......... 
| Southern Spinners, Inc., Lin- | April 1955.......| Blended yarns-.-.---- | ewplehiiin >) 
colnton. | | 
RONITOMs FIR VORB iso ntnncntaces | September 1953__| Cotton yarns........-- | OO b- 8 TOD fen cnnce 
South Carolina: 
Broad River Mills (Hamrick | September 1955_.; Cotton sheetings-...--. | 250 | 15, 824 328 
interests), Blacksburg. | 
Camperdown Co., Inc., Green- | June 1956__-._--- | Coarse colored cotton | 275 | 10, 368 | 354 
ville. goods. | 
Fairmont Mills, Inc., Spartan- | December 1953._| Cotton print cloths_..- 200 | 15, 396 471 
| burg (Fairmont). 
| Linda Cotton Mills, Cowpens..- March 1956_-__.-.| C—— yarns and | 250 | 27,776 | 502 
| | abrics. | | 
j Paola Manufacturing Co. (Ham- | December 1953..! Narrow cotton | 300 | 10,788 | 202 
rick interests), Gaffney. | sheetings. | | 
Samarkand Mills, Rock Hill....| March 1953._....| Rayon carpet yarn | 200 1, 648 | 38 
| | and rayon rugs. | 
Superba Manufacturing Co. | July 1954....--- | Cotton towels._....-.. | @ Lecudous } 100 
(Horvath interests), Green- | 
ville. | 





See footnote at end of table, p. 1076. 
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Major southern mills (other than hosiery) liquidated, January 1952—June 1956— 
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1104 circular knitting machines. 
35 knitting machines. 


TasLe No. 7.—Southern teztile mills 





Number | Number 


2 41 knitting machines. 











Continued 
Date of Em- | Spin- 
Company and location liquidation Product ployees| ning | Looms 
spindles 

Georgia: 

Aiken Mills, Ine. (United Mer- | End 1954 .__-__- SRGRMTIOR SINE faces nh chidtisioes 50 
chants & Manufacturers), fabrics. 
Augusta, 

American Throwing Co., | June 1956___.._-- ROWE vktnnns a adcsndalacageaedibccises 
Throwing Division, Griffin. 

Arnall Manufacturing Co. | April 1954__..--- Cotton yarns and 125 | 9,408 32 
(Banks-Arnall interests). cloth. 

Elberton’ Briarcliff Mills, | May 1955___---- Tricot fabrics. --- Be igh Seah hs ouncints tate cn 
Atlanta. 

Burlington Mills Corp., | September 1953__| Synthetic weaving oe 
Brighton Division, Forsyth. yarns. 

Juilliard (A. D.) & Co., Floyd | March 1952. __--| Cotton duck--.----.--- 250 | 7,636 102 
Division, Rome. 

Mandeville Mills, Inc., Carroll- | January 1954._..| Knitted covers._------|-------- (3) (3) 
ton. 

Wehadkee Yarn Mills (West | Summer 1955_--.| Yarns..--------------- UN doncenbiatediialcscsarite 
Point Manufacturing Co. in- 
terests), Quitman. 

Tennessee: 

American Thread Co., Bristol_..| April 1955_-_.._- ” —_ bleach cotton BN b-aks Sdeakaeedbenae 

thread. | 

Aoeenae Mills Co., Knox- | April 1956_---.-- Men’s underwear - BID fii cana iekaics 
ville. 

Bacon (Charles H.) Co., Cotton | October 1955....| Cotton yarn_ --_--.--- | 185 | 7,752 a eee 
Yarn Mill, Lenoir City. 

Brookside Mills, Inc., Knoxville_| Mid 1956___..._- Cotton fabrics ital 900 | 64, 952 1, 046 

Cabin Crafts, Inc. (West Point | July 1954-_..--_- Cotton rugs. ------- doth oa talk a chanted apibinsleeh 
Manufacturing Co.), Cleve- 
land, 

Alabama: 
Anniston Yarn Mills, Anniston._| May 1952____-_- Carded cotton yarns. _| 100 4 = 7:00 isy+c.. 
Goodyear Decatur Mill, Cotton | June 1956___._...| Cotton spinning..._- 33, 000 | 

Spinning Unit, Decatur. 
Marilyn Mills, Anniston_.-.....| March 1955_.....| Rayon fabrics_ 6, 000 96 
Montgomery Cotton Mill, Inc., | August 1952_____| Cotton fabrics_.._- 250 | 8, 208 213 
Montgomery. 
National Automotive Fibers, | May 1954_.._- Cotton yarn and 300 | 10, 656 |........ 
Inc., Uniontown. twine. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., | Mid-1956__..._- Combed yarns... ----- 330 | 19, 920 |-.-.-.-- 
® Gadsden. 

tenant: Laurel Textiles, Inc., | Early 1956.......| Cotton fabrics... __- 300 | 21, 688 753 
aurel. 

Arkansas: N & W Industries, Mag- | Mid-1955.._...._|_.--- ODiien . 300 | 11,716 27% 

nolia Cotton Mill Division, Mag- | 
nolia, | 

‘Texas: 

Texas Textile Mills, Inc., Gon- | Mid-1954..___.._| Cotton yarns and 160 | 7,344 202 
zales. fabrics. 
Texas Woolen Co., Marble Falls.} March 1953___- Woolen fabrics......-.}........ | 2, 000 | 22 





1958 ! 


Number | Number 


(other than hosiery) liquidated, 1956-58 


Total 1952-58 ! 


Number 


1 400 
Ge beng cceccnglaaeoeeuss 

1, 230 2 2, 100 
870 2 630 
1,000 4 650 
500 3 1, 500 


1956 1957 
State 
Number | Number | Number 

lt BLUNT. occas fasdeneteldpeacckuadodtsacoubesee 
WN WINNIE. cAROa sloacdacaccatncincadeae 1 
a ctihend Pieced ann bcfowcnne tlt Hie atancede dente tins suave bidebacieed 
VR sth wondeence 2 875 2 
North Carolina--__-_- ll 2, 850 6 
South Carolina_-_--_- 4 1, 100 3 
a : 50 2 

2 

1 


2 600 
3 890 
2 650 
12 6, 305 
48 9, 405 
16 3, 760 
13 3, 000 





1 Reported as of September 1958. 
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TABLE No. 7.—Southern textile mills (other than hosiery) liquidated, 1956-58S— 





Company and location 





Maryland: Linen Thread Co., Balti- 
more. 

West Virginia: J. L. Stifel & Sons, 
Wheeling. 

Virginia: 


American Viscose Corp., Roanoke-- 

Bates Manufacturing Co., Consoli- 
dated Textile Co., Lynchburg. 

Fairlawn-Richmond Finishing Co., | 
Richmond. 

Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Stehle 
plant, Harrisburg. 

North Carolina: 

Amerotron Corp., Aberdeen. _. 

Burlington Industries, Inc., Pacific | 
Mills, Carrboro. 

Carolina Process Co., Charlotte -- 


Cone Mills Corp., Revolution Rayon | 
Mills, Greensboro. 
Fielderest Mills, Ince., 
Fabries Mill, Spray. 
Green River Mills, Ine., Tuxedo____- 
Heineman (Oscar) Corp., Concord 


Kendall 

Creek. 
Moore Textile Co., Charlotte... ._- 
Pilot Throwing Co., Greensboro 


Synthetic 


Co., Thrift Plant, Paw 


Reeves Bros., Ine., Grace Cotton 
Mill, Rutherfordton. 
Selma Mills, Inc., Selma 
Somerset Mills (M. Lowenstein & 

Sons, Inc.), Roxboro. 
Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon 





Spatex Corp., Charlotte 
Spencer Mountain Mill, Gastonia. 


United Merekants & Manufacturers, | 


Inc., Brookford. 
South Carolina: 
Abbot Worsted Co., Seneca 
Abney Mills, Gossett 
Plant, Anderson. 
Darlington Manufacturing Co., 
Darlington (Deering Milliken). 
Kent Manufacturing Co., Edenfield 
Mills, Leesville. 
La France Industries, Anderson___- -- 
Neely Manufacturing Co., York---_- 


Finishing 


Pacolet Manufacturing Co. (Deer- 
ing Milliken), Mill No. 3, Pacolet. 
Russell Manufacturing Co., 
nettsville. 
Victoria Mills, Rock Hill 
Georgia: 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Anchor Rome 
Plant, Rome. 
Hyde Rakestraw Co., Cedartown 
(Cedartown Yarn Mills, Inc.). 
Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette _-| 
Linway Manufacturing Co., Pal- 
metto Division, Palmetto. 
Stifel (J. L.) & Sons, Glendale Mills, | 
Douglasville. 
Alabama: 
Flagg-Utica Corp., Anniston. __..--- 
Florence Cotton Mills, Florence__-_-- 
—— Mills of Alabama, Hunts- 
ville. 
Louisiana: Lane Cotton Mills (M. 
Lowenstein), New Orleans. 


Ben- 























Continued 
Date of liquida- Product Em- Union 
tion ployees | 
End 1958_- | Fish nets... 400 | UTW. 
Mid-1957_- Dye and finish -- 400 | TWUA. 
1958. Rayon yarn- 2,000 | TWUA. 
August 1957- Cotton fabrics__. 1,000 | TWUA. 
PAG: cc: Dye and finish | 225 | TWUA. 
| 
March 1958._.- Synthetic yarn throw- |------- None, 
ing. 
October 1956 | Spun rayon suitings_--| 550 | None. 
September 1958_...; Wool fabrics ---.-- 380 | None. 
July 1956_- Acetate yarn, throw- | 80 | None. 
| ing and dye. 
1956. Synthetic fabrics 400 | None. 
| 
Sg es a a 300 | TWUA,. 
a} Cotton yarn..... els 250 | TWUA. 
SUES JO0t nnvannancl Thrown synthetic |_.-..-.-- None, 
| | yarn. | 
August 1956...-..- | Cotton fabrics......... 320 | TWUA. 
Mid 1956 __.......| Upholstering fabrics...| 30 | TWUA, 
April 1957.......- | Synthetic yarn |..-.....| Nome. 
throwing. | 
End 1957.......-.-.- } Cotton fabrics__....--- 120 | None. 
End 1966-.......<.. Sheeting. --........... 1 6 uR cies None, 
eaten leant Cotton fabries_.......-| 100 | None. 
nah Gn Miia Mercerizing cotton 200 | None. 
| yarn. 
September 1956 Combed yarns___._--- 300 | TWUA, 
<austlowescane .--| Cotton fabries........- 160 | None. 
December 1956... --|----- Giindacactttdntamns 475 | TWUA. 
| End 1957.._.....-.| Worsted yarn.-.-.----| 250 | None. 
August 1958_...... Dye and finisb.__..-- | 100 | None. 
December 1956....| Cotton fabrics.......-.- 500 | TWUA. 
January 1958......; Worsted yarn.-.-.-....-- 50 | None. 
SS ar Auto fabries_...----.-.| 200 | None. 
Fall 1958.........-| Cotton and thrown 200 | None. 
synthetic yarn. 
End 1957......-.- -| Cotton fabrics...._---- 550 None. 
Mid-1956........-- WG nsdcccsacincnd-S Dit ale None. 
June 1958.....--- -| Cotton fabrics.........| 300} None. 
| 
Wee 200G) 350025). 5 A a dake Peenne ee | 1,000 Nona, 
June 1067.....0-+~- CHICEI PORE icwcinqecax 300 None. 
Bay T0068. .ccnncns Cotton fabrics........- 300 None. 
March 1958........|..... WO nang sattcp conn ieee None. 
Sale 19GF..scccs cee si Sa acl a at 200 None. 
ite caked seek Knit underwear-_---_-_- 400 | TWUA, 
Mid-1958.......... Cotton fabrics__....-.- 150 None. 
Apel 6%. 2s......1-... Ge <sdee<deesGacws 1,100 | TWUA. 
December 1957. ..-|-.---. Oh de cthctiunumesiald 1, 400 UTW. 








LL 
SL es 
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Senator THurmonp. Thank you. I have been impressed with this 
chart you prepared here which itemizes the name of each mill, the 
number of the employees it had, the number of spindles, those that 
closed in 1952, and on through 1958. I believe this is the first detailed 
list I have seen like that. 

Mr. Payton. Is that right ? 

Senator THurmonp. I would like to check with you. I am not sure 
that I have added it right here. What is the total number of plants 
that closed—let us take the State of North Carolina—from 1952 to 
the first half of 1956 in North Carolina? 

Mr. Payton. 1952 there are 2, with total employment of 500, and 
in 1953 there were 6 with a total employment of 800. That makes 1,300. 

Senator THurMoND. I mean just your total from 1952 to the first 
half of 1956. I don’t believe you have a recapitulation on that page. 

Mr. Payton. Not by State; no, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. You just have the total for all. But in looking 
over 

Mr. Payton. It would be 5,455. I think that would check with the 
figures up above there. 

Senator THurmonp. At the bottom these figures given here, the 
number of plants, 31, with 455 employees. Is that correct? 

Mr. Payton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Where is your similar recapitulation for the 
balance of 1956 or through 1958 ? 

Mr. Payton. I am not sure that we have that from 1956 on through 
1958. I think we can probably furnish that to you though. 

Senator TuHurmonp. That would save our staff a lot of work if you 
could get that. 

Mr. Payton. Wecan serve that. 

In other words, you would like this chart extended to cover up to 
the present time ? 

Senator THurmonp. That is correct. If you could bring this chart 
right up to date I would like to get the entire picture, the plants that 
have closed, the number of employees, the number of spindles for all 
of the States you have given here. 

Mr. Payton. All right, we can do that. 

Senator Tuurmonp. All that have textiles. I guess this is all the 
States that do have textile mills that you have itemized here? 

Mr. Payton. Yes: I think that covers them all. 

All right, we will be glad to do that. I think it will not be too 
difficult. 

Senator THurmonp. You gave a total figure, I think, on table VII 
for North Carolina of 48 plants with 9,405 employees during the period 
1952 to 1958. 

Mr. Payron. Yes. That is why I say that information must be 
available. It was not made up in chart form, but it must be available 
because we have extended it here in showing a total of 9,405. So I 
am sure we can get it for you. 

Senator Trurmonp. Then in South Carolina I notice there the 
total from 1952 to 1958 is 16 plants, 3,760 employees. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Payron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. You don’t have the New England States in 
this chart, do you? 
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Mr. Payton. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Tuurmonp. It would be very helpful, I am sure, to our staff 
if we had the same information for New England, wouldn’t it, Dr. 
Miernyk ? 

Dr. Mrernyk. Yes, indeed, it would. 

Mr. Payron. I think we could prepare that. 

Senator THurmonp. It wouldn’t be necessary to break it down up 
to the first half of 1956, for instance. Just carry it straight on through 
each year, starting from 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Mr. Payton. For the entire country ? 

Senator THurmMonp. The entire country that has textile mills. Show 
the number of plants and the number of employees, the number of 
plants that have closed, and the number of employees, the number 
of jobs that have been lost. That is very helpful. 

Mr. Payron. All right. 

Senator THurmonp. I want to commend you for getting up this 
chart. I have been impressed with it. 

Mr. Payton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. | think it would be very helpful to Dr. Miernyk 
here, and to the members of the subcommittee, too, if you get the 
same information for all States that have textile mills) We would 
appreciate that. 

fr. Payron. All right, I am sure we can. 

Senator Corron. Right on that chart, these plants that the chart 
shows that have closed in the Southern States, are they all cotton 
textiles or do you include cotton and manmade fibers and wools, and 
worsteds ? 

Mr. Payton. They would include all, but I would think that pri- 
marily they would be cotton. There would be cotton and rayon weav- 
ing. Primarily it would be cotton. I could break that down for 
you and make sure if you are interested in that. 

Senator Corron. The point I had in mind was this: If in response 
to the request of the chairman you attempt to prepare a similar chart 
for the New England mills, it would be largely woolens and worsteds 
because the mortality in cotton mills in New England took place in 
an earlier period. 

Mr. Payton. Yes, sir; that is true. We can intlcate whether it is 
woolen 

Senator THurmonp. Could you give separate charts? In other 
words, give all of the cotton mills—is that your thought? 

Senator Corron. I don’t want to make unnecessary work, but in 
finishing the compilation I don’t think it is going to be a fair com- 
parison between the South and New England unless it shows the 
character of the mills as between the fabrics. 

Mr. Payton. Yes, I understand your point. I think it would be im- 
portant to break it down that way. I will attempt to do that. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. I might say the point I am trying to bring out 
here is not to make a comparison or contrast either between the North 
and the South. I am just anxious for the people of the United States 
to know how many plants have closed in this country, and how many 
jobs have been lost in the textile industry. I think when we trace it to 
the final analysis we are going to realize that these foreign imports that 
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are coming in have caused the closing of a large number of these 
lants, and are doing to cause the closing of even more and may even 
oral the textile industry unless something is done to prevent it. — 

Mr. Payton. That is very true. I would agree. This certainly is 
not a southern problem or a New England problem. It is a nation- 
wide problem, 

Senator THurmonp. It is a nationwide problem. 

Mr. Payton. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. That is the way this subcommittee, I might 
say, is trying to approach it. We have got a problem here which is 
nationwide. 

Mr. Payton. That is right. 

Senator THurmMonp. The members of this subcommittee realize 
that, and we are trying to tackle that common problem nationwide. 

Senator Corron. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I agree completely 
with that. My use of the term, “the comparison,” I didn’t mean we 
were interested in contrasting New England and the South. But the 
factors that enter into the liquidation of mills vary somewhat as be- 
tween wool mills and cotton mills because foreign competition is a lit- 
tle different between those. 

Mr. Payton. Oh, yes. 

Senator Corron. So, I wasn’t suggesting that this committee, or 
any member of it, is in the slightest degree interested in stirring up 
any comparison between the Northeast and the South, only I thought 
that, in the interests of accuracy, and in analyzing the causes of this, 
it would be important to show the fabric. 

Mr. Payton. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. I am_ sure that is the way Senator Cotton 
feels, too. I might say he has been most cooperative on this subcom- 
mittee. We are all working together here, and understand each other 
and we have a common goal throughout. 

Mr. Payton. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonpD. We would just like to have these figures na- 
tionwide, if you could get them, just to show the situation. 

Mr. Payton. My secretary just saw the need and came up and 
made notes right out ofaclearsky. So, lamsure we understand. 

Senator THurmonp. In looking over the mills in my State here, 
such as Victoria Cotton Mills, they just closed here some weeks ago 
down at Rock Hill. I see you have got that listed. 

Mr. Payton. Yes, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Three hundred people down there lost their 
jobs. That probably means 1,200 to 1,500 people have lost their 
support because the worker there in this textile mill has lost his job. 

{r. Payton. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. I notice you have done that for other mills in 
this State and other States. I think it is very helpful. 

Mr. Payton. One thing I had hoped to cover was the whole com- 
munity of Rockingham, N. C., where it is just terrific what has 
happened in that town with mill closings, and what has happened 
to the people there. But I just didn’t have time. 

Senator THurmonp. If there is no objection on the part of the 
subcommittee, after this material is turned over to Dr. Miernyk and 
he is satisfied with the compilation of it, and has the complete list of 
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the mills that have closed, with the number of employees, spindles, 
and so forth, I think it would be well to incorporate that in the 
record because I like for the Members of the Congress to see in their 
own States the name of the mill, the number of jobs lost, the number 
of spindles lost. 

If there is no objection on the part of the subcommittee, I would 
like to see that incorporated into the record, Dr. Miernyk, after you 
have it in the shape that it ought to be in so it will give a true picture. 

Dr. Miernyk. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Senator Jordan, do you have any questions‘ 

Senator Jorpan. No; I do not. 

Senator THurmonp. Dr. Miernyk, do you have any questions? 

Dr. Miernyx. No; I do not. 

Senator THurmonb. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. James O’Shea, and a group of other witnesses to be introduced 
by Mr. O’Shea. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES 0’SHEA, MANAGER OF THE NORTHWEST 
GEORGIA JOINT BOARD, AFL-CIO 


Mr. O’SHea. Gentlemen of the committee, I have no prepared notes. 
I would like to talk ad lib. I have a few things on my mind. I 
am sure that the field in general has been covered, but I want to talk 
about an area in particular. 

My name is James O’Shea. I live in Rome, Ga. I am the manager 
of the northwest Georgia joint board. I service nine locals in the 
State of Georgia, northwest Georgia, and east Tennessee. I am one 
of those Yankees that came south. 

I want to say that I like it in the South, the part that I am in— 
the climate,and soon. I have been here since 1951. Since that time, 
I have seen a number of mills that have shut down. I would like to 
namethem. I don’t have the number of spindles or numbers of looms, 
but I could get it if you wanted it. 

I would like to talk about the most recent mill, the Aragon Rome 
Mills, of Rome,Ga. They manufacture upholstery fabrics and drap- 
eries. They employed approximately 900 people when they were in 
operation, half of them past 40. 

My source of information in regard to names is the Unemployment 
Insurance Bureau of Georgia. They went out of business in July of 
1958. 

I am told that at least 500 are middle aged, a good number of them 
women. In that area it is almost impossible for somebody to find a 
job, particularly a woman. 

In that same area we have the Aragon Mills at Aragon, Ga. It used 
to be owned by A. D. Julliard & Co., who were bought out by the United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, a very big textile concern. 

During normal times, they employ approximately 550 cotton-mill 
workers. They made corduroy and draperies. This mill has been 
on slack times for approximately 31% years. They tell us that one of 


the main causes of their depression is this foreign competition. Asa 
result of it, they have been forced to change their type of operation, 
and are now mostly on synthetic fabrics. 

In that same area was the Floyd Julliard Mill in Rome, Ga., that was 
owned by the same Julliard Co. That was a cotton mill that em- 
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ployed about 155 people, and they made duck and corduroy. They 
went out of business in March 1952, and I know a few people that have 
been unable to find a job since because of their age, and that is 6 years. 

In that same area— and this is not all organized mills—there are 
some unorganized that go out of business, too. I am talking about 
the Cedartown Yarn Mill in Cedartown, Ga. Iam not sure what they 
made, but I imagine it was cotton yards. They employed approxi- 
mately 325 people, and they went out of business in March of this 
year, 1958. 

In Lafayette, Ga., in that same area, we had what, to me, is a shock- 
ing incident that I want to talk about. We had there a cotton mill 
known as the Lafayette Cotton Mills, which had a contract with my 
union. They made corduroy, drapes, and so forth. They employed 
approximately 400 people. In the fall of 1953, they asked to meet with 
the union to talk about their financial situation. We met with them. 
They showed us their books, and they were in trouble. They needed 
relief. So we, the union, went to our people—a very disagreeable 
thing to do—and asked them to take a wage cut to keep this mill going. 
Our people did take that cut. But in July of 1958 this mill folded. 
Our workers were denied their vacation pay. The company went 
bankrupt. The mill was sold at auction. The man who had the note 
grabbed the money, whether he was entitled to it or not, and our people 
to this day have not received their back vacation pay. 

The mill was reorganized in August 1956 as the Lafayette Mills. 
We were asked not to bother them; to give them a chance to get on 
their feet. We were happy to do it. But then they turned around 
and they refused to hire the former workers of that company that were 
members of our union. But, even under those conditions, that mill 
shut down this year, in July of 1958. 

I received from the Department of Labor in the State of Georgia 
some figures that this committee might be interested in. I asked 
them to tell me what the peak employment in the textile industry was. 
I asked them for cotton, but they tol d me up until this year they didn’t 
break itdown. They now break down cotton and wool and knit. But 
before this year they bunched the figures together. 

They told me the peak year was March 1953. The textile employ- 
ment in the State of Georgia was 110,630. The latest figure that they 
have for this year is March 1958, which is 98,085 workers, which means 
11,555 less jobs in the textile industry than in 1953. 

I want to say personally what I am most concerned about is what 
happens to these old Hoots and middle-aged people when these mills 
geo of business. I am also concerned about what happens where, 

ause of technological changes, numbers of employees shrink. 

I am particularly concerned about the delay of the National Labor 
Relations Board in processing our petitions. 

Those are my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THurmonp. All right, sir. Do you have some witnesses you 
want to introduce ? 

Mr. O’SHea. Yes. Mr. Jake Mathis. 
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STATEMENT OF J. W. MATHIS, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
DALTON, GA. 


Mr. Marnis. My name is J. W. Mathis. My address is Post Office 
Box 106, Dalton, Ga. I am manager of Local 134 of the Textile Work- 
ers Union. 

I am a twister tender at the American Thread Co. plant in Dalton. 
The American Thread Co. is a large chain company that produces 
cotton yarn. Our company is having trouble competing with other 
producers which are not unionized, and which pay lower wages. 

hey can’t compete with these because they undersell American Thread 
in their yarn. Also they have to fight competition of foreign imports. 

I would like to give you an example of this. American ‘Thread Co. 
had an order with a glove factory in Tennessee for cotton yarns, and 
they run their own yarns on their looms. A few weeks ago the Amer- 
ican Thread Co. salesman went into the glove company to renew the 
company orders for yarn. Instead of getting the usual order he was 
given a piece of cloth which was as good, if not better, than the cloth 
that he had been weaving from American Thread yarns. He could buy 
this cloth and make his gloves cheaper than he could buy our yarns and 
weave his own cloth. Therefore, he canceled the order from the Amer- 
ican Thread Co. 

As a result, the Noonan, Ga., plant of the American Thread Co. will 
discontinue that third shift and go on a 3-day week. 

Also the glove factory in Tennessee shut down all their looms, put- 
ting about 25 or 30 of their employees out of work. 

I think this situation is typical of the results of the impact of foreign 


—— on the textile industry. 

hat ismy report. Thank you. 
Senator THurmonp. Allright. Who is your next witness ? 
Mr. O’SuHea. Mr. J.J. West. 


STATEMENT OF J. J. WEST, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, ROME, GA. 


Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. J. West, Post Office Box 
448, Rome, Ga. I am the business agent of Local 689, Textile Workers 
Union of America. I am employed at one of the Celanese plants. We 
manufacture acetate and rayon, synthetic textile yarns. 

I would like to tell you a little of our problems. In 1948 our plant 
employed 1,780 hourly paid employees. In 1958 we have 1,085 hourly 
pend employees. This has resulted in a loss of 600 jobs, although pro- 

uction in the plant has more than doubled. 

These changes are due to technological changes and changes in 
methods and processes. Although the company provides for severance 
pay after 5 years with the company, due to the seniority system we 
have in the plant now the people affected by these changes select jobs 
in other departments held by fairly recently hired employees. There- 
fore, the company avoids paying severance pay on saan seale. 

Two of the things that I think would certainly help us in syn- 
thetics would be a shorter workweek and earlier retirement. There- 
fore, I strongly urge this committee to give our plight their most 
serious consideration. 

Mr. O’SHea. Mr. Dawson. 
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STATEMENT OF NICK DAWSON, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Nick Dawson. I have 
been employed in this A. B. Julliard Mill for 20 years. I have seen 
a lot of changes take place, things they had to do to make the cloth 
to where they could sell it. 

But about 3 years ago I saw one of the most serious things I have 
seen since I have been there. Being business agent for my local union, 
I had contact with the company, and the company began to tell us 
the trouble they were getting into. We had approximately 600 looms. 
We were running corduroy and drapery material. They began to tell 
us about these Japanese goods coming in. I began to look around 
the stores, and I began to see it. Then I could understand what they 
were talking about. 

About 3 years ago, we began this downtrend, and about 6 months 
ago, about the first of April—although I would like to say, first, in 
order to stay in business we had to change over. The price of this 
corduroy and drapery material we were making was getting so far 
out of line we had to cada off of cotton altogether. Goodness knows, 
if it hadn’t been possible to change over to a synthetic fiber there 
would have been approximately 500 people out of a job then, because 
I am satisfied in my mind that is the only thing that saved this 
500 jobs. 

Then still worse, last April 1 it became necessary to discontinue the 
third shift, and I was on the third shift at that time as a loom fixer. 
I saw—I couldn’t quote the exact number—somewhere between 160 
and 175 people unexpectedly, with less than 30 minutes’ notice, called 
in a group and told that their jobs, the third shift, was being stopped 
off, and they were without work. 

That is one of the things that I think is bothering us. If a mill 
don’t close down entirely they have to curtail production in order to 
stay in business. So that is my remarks. 

Mr. O’SHeA. We havea Mr. J. R. Bunch. 
Senator THurmonp. Mr. Bunch. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. BUNCH, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
DALTON, GA. 


Mr. Buncn, I think maybe you can hear me from here. My name 
is John R. Bunch. I live at 1105 Jones Street in Dalton, Ga. I work 
for Crown Cotton Mills, an industrial fabrics plant. 

My purpose is just to tell you about a community and the impact 
of some of the things that happens in just a portion of the textile in- 
dustry in my community. Dalton was the birthplace and has been 
the center of a new part of the textile industry in my lifetime, the 
tufted chenille industry. It grew up there from a home industry, in 
which women tufted spreads in their homes, until now we have 71 
plants with major investment for equipment and machinery. 

This industry supplies something like half of the rugs for the United 
States, the people of the United States. The practices in this indus- 
try have been in our opinion—the workers there—detrimental to the 
community and to the industry itself in lots of ways. It is my purpose 
just to talk about one of those practices because many of the other 
things have been covered by other people. 
29350—59—pt. 3 —9 
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In the State of Georgia we have an employers’ tax for unemploy- 
ment, which I am sure you are familiar with. The maximum rate is 
the accepted rate in the tufted textile industry because all plants 
exceed the maximum rate that they have to pay. It has been and is 
a seasonal business. 

In the use of the unemployment setup in our particular community, 
the unemployment office there has been the third largest in the State 
of Georgia by volume for some time. Last year it brought back into 
the community a million and a half dollars in compensation, of which 
about 10 percent was paid in by the employer. 

We feel that this is a subsidy of a labor pool in our community, 
and many people completely exhaust their unemployment and remain 
unemployed for long lengths of time under this particular arrange- 
ment. 

Most of the employees in the chenille industry are women. During 
the seasonal decline the industry takes the people that they want to 
keep and signs them up on a partial unemployment setup, releases the 
rest of them who usually have to find work in another plant, or not at 
all. Then when they build a new crew they build it out of the pool 
that is maintained through the unemployment compensation in that 
community. 

A lot of the leaders of the industry, and a lot of the community 
leaders feel like that unemployment compensation there is fine for the 
community. We feel that it isn’t, that in the long run it maintains 
low standards of living and low conditions for the workers to work. 

I would like to cite one example. From the census in 1950 5014 
percent of the population of my home county were employed in manu- 
facturing. Manufacturing in the county is 95 percent, or better, tex- 
tiles, and the biggest portion of that is the chenille industry. We have 
2 cotton mills, a thread mill, 71 tufted plants, in the community. 

The median family income from that same census report for my 
community was less than for the whole South. If you take into con- 
sideration the fact that whole families work in these particular indus- 
tries as to make up over half of the population, our conditions of liveli- 
hood for the workers there are bad. 

We think in this particular instance that it applies in your investi- 
gation, and we hope that you give it consideration. Thank you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. All right. Do you have any other witnesses? 

Mr. O’SuHea. No, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Senator Cotton, do you have any questions 
you would like to ask any of these witnesses here ? 

Senator Corron. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THurmonp. Senator Jordan, do you have any questions 
you would like to ask? 

Senator Jorpan. One question I want to ask the gentleman with 
American Thread. 

The yarn that was being sold to this glove plant, they were weav- 
ing it into cloth to make cloth gloves? 

{r. Maris. That is right, to make these ladies’ white gloves. 


Senator Jorpan. Instead of weaving it, they started importing the 


cloth? 
Mr. Marnis. That is right, they were importing cloth from Japan, 
I believe it was. They shut down their looms and then that caused 
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‘our plant to go on a 3-day week and probably cut out that third 
shift, too. 

Senator Jorpan. That is what I understood. I wanted to be cer- 
tain I was right on that. 

Mr. Maruis. It threw about 300 people out of work. I don’t know 
whether that is right or not, but I would estimate it at that. 

Senator Jorpan. That was all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, that is where you were work- 


ing ? 

Mr. Maruis. No, it is not the particular mill, but it is the same 
company which has a mill at Newnan, Ga., about a hundred miles 
from Dalton. This order that was canceled was made to this Newnan 
plant. Whether they will transfer some of our orders and put us 
down, I don’t know. 

Senator Tourmonp. And they quit manufacturing the goods, them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Maruis. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. They bought the goods from Japan, who 
brought them in here? 

Mr. Maruis. That is right, and still make the gloves. 

Senator THurmMonpb. And used those to make the gloves. 

Mr. Maruis. And they can do that cheaper. 

Senator THurmonp. And they can do that cheaper than they can 
manufacture the goods, themselves? 

Mr. Maruis. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, Japan can make those goods 
and send them over here and sell them cheaper to the mill itself 
than the mill can make it ? 

Mr. Maruis. That is exactly what happened. Understand, now, 
they weren’t buying our highest-grade yarns, either. They were buy- 
ing more or less a second-grade yarn. 

Senator Corron. When these gloves were processed in the mill to 
which you refer from imported fabric, how were they labeled? 

Mr. Maruis. That I couldn’t answer. I don’t know how they were 
labeled. 

Mr. Corron. You don’t know whether they said “Made in U. 8S. A.” 
or “Made in Japan” or what ? 

Mr. Maruis. No, I don’t. I don’t know. I could probably get 
that information for you, but I don’t have it now. 

Sentor Corron. Could we have that for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
if he can get it? 

Mr. Maruis. I think I can. 

Senator TuHurmonp. If you could get that information, could you 
supply that for the record, as to how those goods were labeled ? 

fr. Maruis. Yes, sir; I will try. 

The finished gloves is what you want ? 

Senator THurmonp. The finished gloves to show whether the goods 
were made in Japan or not. 

Mr. Maruts. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Baynton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions, Reseda 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Charles Auslander, and a group of witnesses to be introduced. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES AUSLANDER, DIRECTOR, BI-COUNTY 
JOINT BOARD OF TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, IN 
LEMON SPRINGS, N. C. 


Mr. Austanper. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles Auslander. 
I am director of the Bi-County Joint Board of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, in Lemon Springs, N.C. 

I have met you before, Senator Thurmond, when I was stationed 
in South Carolina. I noticed you mentioned the Victoria Mills. 
We in Greenville were kind of saddened by the closing of the Camp- 
erdown Mills. I notice they were hurt extremely by the importation 
of ginghams into this country, and that is the reason for the closing. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I believe, since you mentioned that, that in 
fact, the owner of the Victoria Mills in Rock Hill told me that the 
reason he had to close that mill was because of the importation of 
ginghams from Japan. They make the ginghams cheaper and send 
them over here and sell them cheaper than he could make them. 

Mr. Austanper. The same reason was given for Caperdown. 

At this time, I would like to first introduce one of our members 
from Green River, N. C., who has a statement she would like to 
make. That is Hazel O’Steen. 


STATEMENT OF MISS HAZEL 0’STEEN, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
TUXEDO, N. C. 


Miss O’Srren. My name is Hazel O’Steen and I am the recording 
secretary and a member of the general negotiating committee of 
Local 1387, of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, in 
Tuxedo, N.C. 

I consider it an opportunity and an honor to be able to testify 
here, inasmuch as it gives me an opportunity to speak not only for 
myself but for the many thousands of southern textile employees who 
today find themselves as I do, unemployed, as a result of textile 
plant liquidations. 

I live in a mountain community in western North Carolina near 
the little town of Tuxedo, N. C., where the only means of industrial 
employment was Green River Mills, Inc. I use the term “was the 
only means of industrial employment” due to the fact that as of last 
week this plant became another statistic in the long list of closed 
cotton mills here in the South. 

On September 9, 1954, the Textile Workers Union of America won 
a certification election at the Green River Mills by a substantial 
majority. On September 17, 1954, the National Labor Relations Board 
certified our union as the collective-bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees of Green River Mills, Inc., in all matters of wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment. 

During our organizing campaign, and up until the closing of our 
plant, the company used every means to avoid and prevent the right 
of the workers to become organized and bargain collectively for the 
purpose of building a better way of life for the employees of this 
company. 

At the time our union won the election the Federal minimum wage 
law was 75 cents per hour. The overall average hourly earnings in the 
plant was approximately 77 cents per hour. 
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We attempted, with restraint but in vain, to negotiate a reasonable 
and adequate contract betw een the dates of September 17, 1954, and 
April 6, 1955—almost 7 long months. The company just wouldn’t 
bargain with the union in good faith. 

Therefore, on April 6, 1! 955, when it became more than clear that to 
negotiate further would have been fr uitless, the employees of Green 
River Mills, Inc., called a strike. We continued on strike for 23 weeks. 
The company tried every which way to defeat us, but we were able 
to keep the plant completely closed. No one in our community would 
go to work. 

On September 6, 1955, the company and the union agreed to a sub- 
standard contract and the strike was terminated. We were willing to 
take less than other mills because this was a first agreement. 

Since the termination of this strike on September 6, 1955, the 
workers have renewed the contract year by year with some slight 
modifications. 

At the time the plant closed the average hourly earnings of the em- 
ployees had increased from 77 cents per ‘hour to not more than $1.15 
per hour. You can see that high wages was not the cause of the mill 
closing. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the full committee, let me point out 
that the union did not alone gain the difference between 77 cents per 
hour average hourly earnings “and $1.15 per hour as a result of union- 
ization and collective barg: aining. In the time between the signing of 
the first agreement and the date ‘when the plant put us out of work, the 
Federal minimum wage law was increased from 75 cents per hour to 
$1 per hour. In other words, the largest portion of the wage gains 
by the employees of Green River Mills, Inc., was due to the Congress 
and not the employer. We Green River Cotton Mill workers want you 
to know how much the dollar minimum helped us and we want to say, 
“Thank you for the good work you did.” Even though we in Green 
River don’t have jobs, we ask you to raise the minimum to $1.25 next 
year to help those who still work here in the South. 

Today all the employees of this company, approximately 275 in num- 
ber, are unemployed. There is no other work up there in the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina where we live. We come here to ask 
you, Mr. Senators, “What are we todo?” Few, if any, of us can move 
away from the country we were born in and love. Most of us are too 
old to get other jobs even if there were any to be had. We can’t make 
a living up there in the mountains as in the old days. Maybe we should 
all take to making moonshine liquor and break the law. Seriously, that 
is not what we want to do. 

In the name of justice and merey, what are we to do—where shall 
we go? 

If a cotton textile plant cannot stay in business with an average 
hourly wage rate of $1.15 per hour, then what hope is there for this 
industry ? 

We hope, Mr. Senators, you will visit our beautiful mountains this 
autumn when the leaves turn and nature shows its full beauty. And 
we hope you help us find a way to eat, to clothe ourselves, and educate 
our children and still be able to enjoy the place that God has given 
us as our home. 
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Mr. Austanper. I would like first to give you some of our notes 
on the Brookford story which we talk about in Brookford, N. C. I 
have some other notes of my own I would like to read into the record. 

Brookford, which is in Catawba County, N. C., was a one-industry 
textile mill town; today it is a no-industry town. For years this plant 
was operated by A. D. Juilliard & Co. For years the community was 
a typical mill village with company stores where everybody had to 
buy. The general manager of the plant was the mayor of Brookford. 
The city council was made up of company officials and other people 
who adhered to company rule and policy. 

In 1947 the workers in the Brookford plant requested the union 
to come in for the purpose of organizing. During the months of the 
organizing campaign, the union was not able to find meeting halls 
or other places to meet. We had to get together as best we could in 
the open-air baseball park. 

On April 1, 1947, the union won the election; 415 employees voted 
for the union; 103 voted against the union; there were 10 challenged 
ballots and 1 void. Total eligible to vote in the election was 588. 
The National Labor Relations Board certified the union, the Textile 
Workers Union of America, on April 10, 1947. Contract negotia- 
tions proceeded for exactly 1 year. The first agreement was signed 
on April 1, 1948. Once the contract was in effect, the union actively 
engaged in city and community activities in addition to conventional 
union work. Not too long thereafter our local had established itself 
in the community to the extent that one of the members of the union 
was elected mayor of the town and other union members were elected 
to the city council. 

A. D. Juilliard & Co. continued to operate the Brookford plant up 
until a few years ago, when the plant was purchased by United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. Between the dates of April 1, 1948, 
when the union signed its first contract, and the end of February 1957, 
when the plant closed, the company to a large extent had modernized 
the plant by the installation of new machinery and complete tech- 
nological changes. The work force had been reduced from 588 to 
approximately 450. All of this was done in the process of collective 
bargaining. Yet the total weekly output production was greater 
with approximately 140 less employees than it was at the time the 
union entered into its first contract. 

On or about December 4, 1956, the company advised the union that 
it was closing the plant. The plant went down as scheduled. By the 
end of February 1957, about 9 employees were left, 3 watchmen and 
some 6 laborers who were engaged in dismantling the machinery. 
Everybody else was out of work. Naturally this company action de- 
moralized and paralyzed the entire life of this town. 

During the years that the union existed in Brookford it had bought 
and modernized a building, completely air conditioned, which became 
the union headquarters. This was a symbol of pride in the commu- 
nity. The use of the building was frequently donated to churches, 
civic and other organizations for worthwhile community use and 
service. 

A few years before this plant went down the company had sold all 
the company homes to the workers. The workers were proud that 
for the first time in their lives they were able to own their own homes. 
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Immediately a home improvement program was undertaken, and as 
a result the place no longer had the appearance of a typical southern 
mill ene It was changed into a community of happy and proud 
people. 

There was no severance pay when the employees were put out of 
work. As a matter of fact, the company even refused to pay the 
employees their accrued vacation benefits under the terms of the con- 
tract and it was necessary for the union to resort to arbitration over 
this dispute. The union won the arbitration award, case No. L—18690, 
CHA-L-29-57. This was a foregone conclusion but the corporation 
insisted upon this needless, aggravating, and delaying action. 

After the union had won the arbitration case, opinion and award 
made June 17, 1957, by the American Arbitration Association, the 
company refused to abide by the arbitrator’s decision and it was neces- 
sary for the union to go into court to collect. This case is still pend- 
ing in court and these workers are still waiting for their money. 

The Brookford story is only part of the problem facing the textile 
workers here in the South. The loss in market for corduroys, which 
was the principal product of the Brookford Mills, led to the dis- 
placement of not only jobs but a good part of the blood of the commu- 
nity life of the village in which the plant was located. Some com- 
munities have made much of smaller companies absorbing part of the 
facilities of these closed plants, although such has not ee true in 
Brookford as yet. Such replacements usually offer little in the way 
of decent jobs and wages. Fly-by-night sewing plants have been the 
usual replacements, with local financial backing, tax-exempt allow- 
ances, and cheap labor as the bait. 

It is not unusual for such replacement industries to close overnight 
and leave the community worse off than before. Sewing operations 
do not need any heavy equipment and, hence, it is movable at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Unfortunately, because of the lack of new fields for 
textiles we find many plants being closed with no thought given to 
conversion to newer textile replacements, and I talk there of products. 

Even some of the plants erected in the last 10 years have been 
abandoned supposedly because of the lack of demand for a particular 
textile fabric. Because of our present tax structure, many of our 
firms find it more profitable to purchase new facilities rather than 
convert existing plants. Such is the case with the Fieldcrest Mills in 
Leaksville, Spray, and Draper, N.C. 

Here I would like to just stop a moment and explain what I mean 
by that. The Fieldcrest Mills was originally owned by Marshall 
Field & Co., the parent concern. Along in 1953 the plant facilities, 
the stock, equipment, everything, was sold to an investment trust from 
Boston, Mass., the Amoskeag Investment Trust, that was prominent 
in closing of the Amoskeag Mills up in Manchester, N. H., as I recall 
it, where many people were put out of work despite the fact that the 
people had taken wage cuts and the community offered tax conces- 
sions; but they had folded up. The liquid assets were used to erect 
the Amoskeag Investment Trust. When it took over the Fieldcrest 
Mills, it was no secret that all they wanted to do was just sort of put 
it in some kind of shape and then sell it to somebody else. 

We had many other textile firms looking at our plant facilities 
with the thought in mind of possible purchase. I am happy to report 
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that as time went on it became apparent that the Fieldcrest Mills could 
operate. They had many types of products, unlike an ordinary cot- 
ton mill. They make rugs, they make blankets, they make bedspreads, 
electric blankets, sheeting, pillowcases, and much of the same. 

Finally, then, and with a relatively small investment originally, 
most of the assets of the company, the trade name, the factory, and 
everything that was put into the sale of the plant, amounted to $23 
million, of which actually $600,000 was put up as actual cash to 
bind the purchase. The rest was all mortgage. 

I am happy to report that the new owners, when they were not 
able to sell it immediately, continued to operate it, although there have 
been some curtailments. 

One of these curtailments, within the last 2 years the company has 
closed its rayon weaving plant, and the only reason they gave for 
closing it was because it no longer fitted into their marketing plans. 

This plant had been modernized at considerable expense, and fully 
air conditioned. Yet even though the company needs additional 
spinning facilities for its rug operations they have been shopping 
around in other places or other States to purchase or absorb the needed 
addition, while their modernized building lays idle. 

What about the 375 people who were displaced when this operation 
was closed ? Although the company made claims of placing these 
workers in their other plants, the record shows that few of them are 
still working after an original temporary placement. At the bottom 
of the list in the seniority in the few places where they might be 
placed, they continue to be laid off with each change in production 
needs or technological improvement. These technological changes 
demand greater dexterity and added effort, and this leads to the elimi- 
nation, as we find now, of women past the 40 mark. 

We have here four of the women who worked in our rayon mill. 
For the sake of just expediting the presentation here, I will read their 
names. They are sitting here, and you can ask them any questions you 
want. One of these women is Lois P. Carter. She worked 12 years 
for the Fieldcrest Mills. In the last 2 years she has worked exactly 5 
months. 

We have Cornelia Harris, who has worked 25 years for the company, 
and she has worked in the last 2 years 414 months. 

We have Lola Shelton, who had 30 years with the company, and in 
the last 2 years has worked a total of 5144 months. 

Then we have Elane Hall, who had worked 16 years for the com- 
pany, and in the last 2 years she has worked exactly 8 weeks. 

All of these women at present are unemployed. This gives you some 
idea of the problems that occur, particularly as they go to seek jobs 
elsewhere. 

Now, we find that these technological changes demand greater dex- 
terity and added effort, and this leads to the elimination, as I have 
said before, of women past 40. The company screens these people, 
and if they go on a newer job they want to wr & sure they are young, 


their hands are in good shape, and they can jump around. Actually, 
it is our contention that these women are still capable of performing 
jobs. They have done jobs. Presently younger people are being placed 
on elsewhere, and they can adequately do the job. But for some 
reason or other the company hesitates to employ these women over 40 
years of age. 
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We had this problem several years ago, and then for a short brief 
time we had a pickup in the market. Some of these women were placed, 
and that accounts for the 4 to 514 months that some of them have 
worked. But they are always on the outside. 

Others who are not here today with sufficient service to remain in 
the plant quite often cannot stand the newer pace, and must leave 
prior to their eligibility for social-security benefits. I will deal with 
that a little further on. 

With the industry shrinking instead of expanding, the textile com- 
munities suffer the loss of stable income at a time when it is needed 
most. Even the great publicity given to the coming of new textile 
plants to our State of North Carolina fails miserably to portray the 
lack of catching up with the jobs lost by automation. North Carolina 
has always prided itself as an exponent of the new South, but because 
of its imbalance in textile products, and the subsequent shrinkage of 
textile jobs, now lies almost at the bottom of the national manufac- 
turing wage when compared to the other 48 States. 

Warfare between corporations and the textile industry on pricing 
and wages exposes companies which are indebted through stockhold- 
ings to the whims of the privately held companies, which means that 
a break-even point to a private company results in operating losses to 
indebted corporations. This creates a negative warfare, with the 
employees suffering the most. Failure to experiment or introduce 
new fabrics always leads to fewer jobs, and retraction of earning 
possibilities. 

With an expanded economy nationally, and with the cost of living 
standards on the rise continually for the past 9 years, the textile 
worker has fallen further and further behind in the national earnings 
level. While modernizing with new machinery has helped many tex- 
tile companies to continue in existence, the pattern of closed mills and 
the loss of job opportunities offer little encouragement to youngsters 
to enter this type of industry. 

Graduates of engineering schools are loath to enter the depressing 
industry, and I had an opportunity to learn this firsthand. I spoke 
to the graduating class of the Engineering School at North Carolina 
State, and the dean there told me not one of those boys that were 
graduating had any interest: whatosever in going into the textile 
industry. They do so only as a last means, but always with the hope 
of leaving for more profitable and promising manufacturing jobs. 

While modern improvements in our industry have increased the 
demands for new equipment, little or nothing has been done by the 
industry itself to expand into new fields. As an example, Fieldcrest 
and other mills have recently installed new additions to their spinning 
operations called Pneumafil. I don’t know how familiar you gentle- 
men may be with that, but Pneumafil is a suction type of equipment 
that, when an end goes down, instead of going around a roller, it 
goes into the suction equipment and passes off. It means the rollers 
do not get clogged up. It means a spinner can tend to more frames. 

When Pneumafil was installed in Fieldcrest, about half of the em- 
ployees on the spinning operation were displaced. Yet there were no 
other products to absorb these displacements. 

It is quite apparent that new investments and new equipment are 
only a means of continued existence rather than for an expanded 
industrial growth. 
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Here, again, I would like to point out something, and I realize there 
are some people here who would better understand what I am saying. 
In 1954, we were having problems in the sheeting mill. It was operat- 
ing at a loss. Our sheeting mill, unfortunately, is not one of the 
bigger operators. Our sheeting mill would compare, perhaps, with 
Pacific Mills or with Dan River operation, but in no way can compare 
with Springs and Cannon. 

However, in 1954, our general manager told us—imagine, in this 
day and age—that if he didn’t pay 1 cent for labor cost he would still 
have to sell his sheets at a loss. I think there is something there that 
certainly stands some investigation. If there were no labor costs at 
all—here we are talking about the cost of wages and foreign competi- 
tion—you come down to the fact that, even if you had no labor cost, 
you would operate in the red anway. 

In 1958, after many of these improvements, the company has in- 
vested about a million and a half dollars in new facilities in the 
sheeting mill, and it has led to the displacement of, roughly, 40 per- 
cent of the people. This is since 1954. In the 2 years prior to that 
time there had been a 15- to 20-percent displacement. 

But now we find an additional 40-percent displacement between 
1954 and 1958. What do we find after all this expenditure on new 
equipment? We find, because of the marketing conditions, from the 
people who control the sheeting market themselves, that even with all 
this new equipment, and even with all these people stretched out to 
new lengths in order to try to meet competition, even in face of all 
this picture, we find the company reporting to us that for the last 
8 or 9 months they have been running in the red. 

What do you do to get the companies out of the red? To me it 
would seem that some sensible solution has to be arrived at so that one 
company doesn’t drive the other company out of existence. We are 
finding that more and more. 

Tariff advantages lead to serious difficulties for the smaller plants 
in our industry, but it does impose a particular problem for the larger 
corporations, which frequently boast, and sometimes actually do, that 
they move their operations to foreign lands. It is, therefore, my sin- 
cere belief that unless adequate research in textiles is provided to create 
new horizons and new job opportunities the very life of the textile 
industry is doomed in our country. 

The fact of the holdings of various United States corporations in 
Puerto Rico, in South America, and even in the Near East, and the 
statements that are made by even the president of the Burlington 
Mills to the effect that, if necessary, he would move his mills to China 
to compete, certainly do not lend any encouragement to those people 
who try to do their best and try to maintain an American economy. 

Unless protective tariffs are provided, the future is even blacker. 
In a dynamic economy, we are obligated to take immediate steps if we 
expect the textile industry to survive as a national asset and as a means 
of providing employment to a part of the population in this great 
country of ours. 

We need positive action sorely. It is my sincere hope that these 
hearings will help to lead us out of the wilderness of uncertainty. We 
in the industry hope and pray that you will find the basis of salvation 
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for a sick segment of the national industrial picture. To exist, we 
cannot stand still. We must go forward. 

Weask you, gentlemen, please help us to do this. 

Thank you. 

Senator Tourmonp. Unless we reduce these foreign imports, we are 
going to have even greater unemployment, don’t you think ? 

Mr. Austanper. I wholeheartedly agree with you, Senator. 

Senator TuurMonp. Senator Cotton ¢ 

Senator Corron. I understood you to say several times that tariffs 
were the only defense you might have. I assume you realize that there 
might be an alternative, tar iffs or quotas. 

Mr. AUSLANDER. Yes, sir. I would like to make a point further, 
if I may, Senator Cotton. We think, certainly, in some isolated cases 
the importations from, let us say, Japan in the case of, particularly, 
Camperdown Mill, and Victoria Mills, there you can see the actual 
competition putting a plant out of business. But some people may 
talk of the 5-percent imports not affecting the overall industry. Ac- 
tually, it may not affect some of the bigger companies who can shift 
to some other products, but, when you get to a small concern, a pri- 
vately owned concern like C amperdown or Victoria, there you find 
they have no other alternative but to go out of business. 

Senator THurmonp. So far as they are concerned, 5 percent is equal 
to 100 percent, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Austanpver. That is right. 

Senator TuHurmonp. If it takes all their market away from them. 

Mr. Austanper. That is right. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpan. I have no questions. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Dr. Miernyk, do you have any questions? 

Dr. Mrzrnyk. No questions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you have any other witnesses? 

Mr. Austanper. No, sir. 

Senator THurmonpb. Thank you. 

Mr. Austanper. Thank you very much. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Sam Muriello and a group of witnesses to be 
introduced by him. 

Mr. Murretio. Mr. Chairman, I have no witnesses. I will testify. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Just have a seat. 


STATEMENT OF SAM MURIELLO, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
ERWIN, N. C. 


Mr. Mourteiyo. Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, 
my nameis Sam Muriello. I live at 403 East Jay Street, Erwin, N.C. 
I have been business agent of local 250, TWUA, AFL-CIO, for over 
2 years. Prior to this, I worked in the steam plant of Erwin Mills, 
Inc., in Erwin. 

I would like to endorse the statements made previously at this hear- 
ing and the one in Clemson, S. C., by the witnesses who appeared 
in behalf of the Textile Workers Union of America. 

In addition, I would like to tell this subcommittee about one of 
the projects which has been undertaken by our union in Erwin to 
help the textile workers and others in the area. Some 2 years ago, 
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I began making inquiries about the housing conditions in Erwin as 
to rentals, homeowners, discussing with homeowners their problems 
and the general housing conditions which existed in Erwin. I found, 
through personal contact, that we have many families doubling up, 
rents skyrocketing, very few new homes being built, and many of 
the work force in Erwin Mills commuting within a distance of 35 to 
40 miles. 

Following my personal contact with this problem, I discussed it with 
local union members and members of the international staff of the 
TWUA, including John Edelman, of our Washington office. It was 
agreed that we should discuss this with FHA representatives as to how 
we could best cope with this situation. We were advised, and then 
embarked on a survey of the housing conditions of the area. An 
FHA recommended form was used for this survey. 

The results of the survey clearly showed that the houses are over- 
crowded, rentals are increasing, very few new homes are being built, 
and many do not have indoor bath and/or commode facilities. I 
would be glad to send any member of this committee a copy of this 
survey. 

As a result of much work by our local union, with the assistance of 
the international union, a cooperative housing project known as FHA 
section 213 was undertaken. The present status of this project is that 
we are about to begin constructing our first co-op, which will include 
10 homes sold to 7 textile-mill employees and 3 buyers who service the 
community. 

These houses are being built nonprofit, and will sell for approxi- 
mately $10,000 to $15,000. These will be brick houses, including 960 
square feet, a carport, 5 rooms, with ducts into each room. Lots in 
size range from 80- to 100-foot frontage, with 150- to 200-foot depth. 
This price will also include landscaping and closing costs. Eventu- 
ally, we hope to have some 108 homes built in this co-op project. 

In conclusion, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that this is only 
one of the many important projects that unions can and do contribute 
toa community. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you have a question, Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions, Senator. 

Senator THourmonp. Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. No questions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Dr. Miernyk? 

Dr. Mrernyk. No questions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Our next witness is Mr. William Holder. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. HOLDER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, NORTH CAROLINA STATE AFL-CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. Horner. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is J. W. Holder. I am executive secretary-treasurer of the North 
Carolina State AFL-CIO. My purpose in being here today, with this 
brief statement I have, is to try to show the impact of the textile 
industry on the economy of this State. 

Senator THurmonp. Do you wish to file your statement and then 
just make a brief résumé of it ? 
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Mr. Hoxper. I would like to read the statement, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. All right. 

Mr. Hotper. The pressing problem confronting us today is that for 
several years the people of North Carolina and of the South, in gen- 
eral, have been suffering from a continuing economic depression. The 
extent of that problem is measured by our low per capita income and 
our chronic underemployment and unemployment. Here in North 
Carolina, our economic problems have been worsening. Our small 
farms have been closing down at the rate of 5,000 per year. Our 
marginal industries are being closed down with every merger of the 
large corporations and with every advancing step of inflation. Tech- 
nological changes have reduced the numbers of workers, while new 
industries have not developed fast enough to provide jobs for ex- 
farmers and displaced workers. Moreover, the present national de- 
pression has increased these difficulties. 

In an effort to raise per capita income, the States of the Southeast 
have engaged in extensive campaigns ostensibly to encourage indus- 
trialization. In addition to setting up various development programs, 
the Southeastern States have attempted to adjust their tax structures 
to make them attractive to industries considering relocation or expan- 
sion. 

As a result of these efforts, there has developed a vigorous, and 
largely wasted, tax giveaway competition between the Southern States 
and between local governments. The competition in tax reductions, 
most economists would agree, is far in excess of the weight and impor- 
tance which State and local taxation bears upon the cost considera- 
tions of industrial location decisions. For instance, because State 
and local taxes are permitted as a deduction from the gross income in 
computing the Federal income tax, the burden of State and local taxes 
are borne jointly by the corporations and the Federal Government. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that taxes are not crucial in attracting 
industry, competition in southern State and local government tax give- 
away programs has reached such proportions that the typical results 
are shocking inequities within the State tax structures. In North 
Carolina, the most authoritative work on the subject is the Carbert 
report issued by the North Carolina Tax Study Commission in 1957, 
entitled “The Impact of State and Local Taxes in North Carolina and 
the Southeastern States.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of the Carbert report I would just 
like, for informational purposes, to file with the committee. 

(This report is filed as an official exhibit of the committee. ) 

The Carbert report states : 

It is * * *clear that [manufacturing] corporations [including textile manu- 


facturers] are, on the average, subjected to lighter burdens of State and local 
taxation than are other types of corporations in North Carolina (p. 337). 


In spite of clearly demonstrated inequities which place lighter 
burdens upon textile and other manufacturers than upon other busi- 
nesses, the North Carolina Legislature, by means of a change in the 
corporation income tax allocation formula, succeeded in even further 
reducing corporation taxes an estimated $10 million. 

In addition to these special benefits to manufacturing corporations, 
there exists in North Carolina a tax review board which is completely 
outside the democratic process of government. This secretly operat- 
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ing board has been empowered to reduce any corporation’s taxes with- 
out reporting or publishing its actions for evaluation by the residents, 
voters, or taxpayers of the State. The North Carolina Tax Study 
Commission pointed to the enormous power of this board when it said: 

When the legislature attempts to assign its own policy functions to an admin- 
istrative agency, it shirks its representative duties and constructs a government 
by men rather than a government by laws. However well intentioned the men, 
and however beneficial the ultimate results, the principle cannot be justified as 
a democratic institution. Every favor granted a particular corporation by the 
permission of a nonstatutory determination of tax burdens either reduces the 
total tax collections or shifts the burdens to other shoulders (p. 352). 

In fact, [the North Carolina] law gives almost unlimited powers of tax burden 
determination to the Tax Review Board (p. 353). 

Similar tax inequities are being created by means of widespread 
reductions of textile manufactures’ taxes due to competition in prop- 
erty-tax giveaway programs on the local-government level. Until 
recently, this situation has been of less significance in North Carolina 
than in other Southern States. In North Carolina, the State govern- 
ment has centrally financed the two major items of usual local-gov- 
ernment expense—schoolteachers’ salaries and road construction. 
However, in the past few years, extensive efforts, spearheaded by 
Governor Hodges, are being made to shift as much as possible of these 
burdens on to the local governments, while at the same time competi- 
tion in tax giveaways between local governments has been heightening. 
Competitive efforts to attract industry, to keep industry, and to pacify 
industry are producing outrageous inequities in local property-tax 
evaluations and assessments. 

These property-tax inequities, of course, result in higher taxes for 
farmers, small-business men, and workers. A recent example of this 
trend is the enactment of a law by the North Carolina Legislature 
which provides that cotton with “transit privileges” in interstate com- 
merce exempted from local taxation in several North Carolina 
counties. In this example of giveaway tax programs it is not even 
necessary that the cotton be grown in North Soin or even be used 
in North Carolina. Alli that is necessary is that the cotton be stored 
in North Carolina within whatever “transit privileges” in interstate 
commerce is interpreted to mean, 

The latest proposed changes in local taxes will further erode the 
equity of the property-tax system and is clearly in the interests of 
textile and other manufacturing corporations. It is a proposal to 
establish a State board for the purposes of equalizing assessments of 
manufacturing corporations, ostensibly to increase the attraction for 
new industry, because that is what some other Southern State or other 
does. Actually, the effect of such a change in assessment and evalua- 
tion will be to place this State board in a position to grant special 
considerations to textile and other manufacturers without the board 
having to be particularly worried that they may well be creating 
inequalities between this special group of taxpayers and other ordinary 
taxpayers. Clearly, such a change will undermine the entire fairness 
of the property-tax system and is, in fact, nothing more than another 
gimmick in a foolish and misguided program of tax competition and 
giveaways. 

As I have attempted to demonstrate for you, the competition in 
State and local tax giveaway programs has not only greatly lowered 
the tax burdens of textile manufacturers in North Carolina and 
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other Southern States, but has lowered them to the point where the 
little man, farmer, businessman, and worker, is forced to carry the 
big burden. The little man is being forced to bear the additional 
burdens in State and local taxes at the same moment that his real in- 
come is disappearing in inflation—24 percent in the past 9 years—his 
job is threatened by depression, and his sons and daughters aren’t 
able to find sufficient work. The little man can’t dodge increasingly 
regressive taxes, but a tax competition guarantees textile and other 
manufacturers the lowest tax bills imaginable. This malignant 
growth in competitive tax giveaways is fed by political climbers, as 
well as feeding upon itself. But it is not solving the problems con- 
fronting the textile industry ; it is not solving the problems of poverty 
in our State and of the South; it is sapping the strength of those of 
our people who are least able to bear the increased burdens which 
every session of the State legislature creates by forcing them to 
pay someone else’s fair share of the high cost of running the affairs 
of government. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Senator TuurMonp. Senator Cotton, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Corron. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THurmonp. Senator Jordan ? 

Senator Jorpon. No questions. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Julius Frye. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS FRYE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Frye. Mr. Chairman, my name is Julius Frye. I live at 
2100 Bluemont Drive, Greensboro, N.C. 

I am the first vice president of the State AFL-CIO, and an inter- 
national representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

You have heard, particularly in the testimony of our southern di- 
rector, Boyd Payton, of the iN effects of unemployment in the in- 
dustry, where mills actually close down and go out of business. He 
also made reference to the effects of technological changes. 

I want to add to that phase of it my obseravtions in my work in 
the eastern part of North Carolina, that several milis—for instance, 
Highland Cotton Mills, Borden Manufacturing Co. in Goldsboro, and 
Henderson Cotton Mills in Henderson, and the Haynes Cotton Mill 
in Winston-Salem—have in the last 5 or 6 years reduced the number 
of jobs in their plants, or the number of people required to produce 
the same amount of goods, by one-third. 

In the same period, since 1951, the workers have—to show you the 
economy of the wage structure in the industry as it applies to this 
problem—the workers have enjoyed only one 10-cent increase, which 
was given in the fall of 1956 just prior to the general elections, and 
another 5-cent increase, given in 1957. Mind you, that is over the 
period where  peoenenn ity increased by at least one-third. The 
wages increased by only the paltry sum of 15 cents. 

in each of the instances where the technological changes were 
made—and they were primarily brought about by the introduction of 
the vacuum-cleaning systems in the industry—the workers not only 
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did not receive any direct increase at the time the improvements were 
made, but frequently found themselves having to battle to hold on 
to the level of wages that they had previously enjoyed. 

In my collective-bargaining discussions with the managements of 
the firms—and I use those names listed merely by way of example— 
they would say it is true that they agreed that the workers should re- 
ceive their fair share of the increased productivity brought about by 
new machinery, but, unfortunately, they were in no position to let 
the workers share in it for the fear that they have that the other em- 
ployers will not do the same thing and will leave them sticking out like 
a sore thumb. 

That, Mr. Chairman, I submit, is a very unhealthy situation in Amer- 
ican industry, and, if it cannot be handled through the collective- 
bargaining tables and processes, it must be done through the Govern- 
ment along the lines as suggested by Southern Director Boyd Payton. 

There is another situation I wanted to elaborate on, a little, and that 
was the one I understand that has been slightly referred to in testi- 
mony at Clemson yesterday given by Bruce Davis. That is the way 
that the specter of unemployment is used ofttimes to deprive people 
of their lawful and constitutional rights to have a bargaining agent of 
their own choosing. I refer to the Lumber River Cotton Mill situa- 
tion in Lumberton, N. C. 

Prior to the summer of 1955 that plant was owned by Mansfield 
Mills, Inc. Going on back even farther, back in the early twenties, 
whenever the latest additions to the operation were added, some 950 to 
1,200 employees were employed in those—in those plant operations. 

In 1955 when Caledonia Mills, who at that time owned the mill— 
it had been sold 2 or 3 times in the process—there was approximately 
475 employees left, and the production efficiency in terms of yards pro- 
duced was even greater than it was at the time when 950 to 1,200 em- 
ployees were employed in the twenties. 

hen Caledonia Mills decided that it wanted to divest itself of this 
plant, the plants were closed down in the fall of 1954, and the stock 
was run out ending around April of 1955. At that time the towns- 
people formed what they called Progress, Inc., which was a committee 
of local business people formed ostensibly to seek new industry and 
some other operator to operate the building which had been closed 
down at that time several months. 

They procured the management of the Calvene Cotton Mills, which 
had a plant here in Charlotte called the Marshall Manufacturing 
Co., I believe it is. Through the floating of stock issues to towns- 
people, and to the employees in the mill, the owner of this new com- 
pany, Lumber River Cotton Mills, who was Leon Salkin, managed 
for a sum of money of about $30,000 to get control of the entire mill 
for operation. In the process, town meetings were called in the court- 
house in Lumberton, and the townspeople were told that Mr. Salkin 
would modernize the mill and put in the newest equipment, which 
everyone agreed would have to be done in order to save the jobs of 
those people, and that as a result the industry could be retained for 
Lumberton business and for jobs for the workers. 

In July whenever the plant was bought, of course the union which 
had been in operation there in that plant for 20 years met with the new 
owners and we succeeded in signing a contract in August of that year. 
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All of the discussions and talk was that the company was going to 
invest its money, since the people had invested theirs, to modernize the 
plant so that jobs could be kept. 

As of 1957, October 1 of that year, whenever the union’s contract 
expired, the company had still not purchased any new machinery. 
They had engaged in-a campaign of destroying the organization in 
that plant. Of all things to be used was that if the workers did not 
get rid of their union, as they put it, that they would not have confi- 
dence enough in them to invest their money, even though they had 
promised it earlier, and that as a condition of them staying there they 
would have to give up their right to have a union and go nonunion. 
Then the company would feel like they were cooper ating better with 
management, and that they would then invest their money. 

We, of course, pointed out that if they had promised the townspeople 
previously in 1955 to invest their money to modernize the mill, and 
didn’t do it, that we didn’t see any more hope in the latest assurances 
that they would improve the machinery. 

However, with the employees having experienced at least two shut- 
downs previously, and that being the only industry in the city for 
which they had any opportunity for employment, the employees finally 

came to the conclusion, and we have the statements of many of them, 
that they had no other hope except to go along with the new owners in 
the hope that by some outside chance that he 1 may modernize the mill, 
and that the very breath of life would be retained with their jobs. 

The latest reports I have had about 6 months ago was that wages 
had been reduced 10 cents an hour in the plant, which brought the 
wages down very close to the bare minimum wage permitted under the 
Federal standards. The management said they had to have this de- 
crease in order to operate, and, of course, the workers had to grin and 
bear it and take the reduction. 

I have heard other reports since that time that the have suffered 
man more individual job rate reductions. 

My sole point, Mr. Chairman, here, is to point up that particular 
facet of the evils that go along w ith unemployment, and how it can be 
twisted by unscrupulous employers to deprive people, working people, 
of their lawful and constitutional rights to have a bargaining agent. 

Senator THurmMonb. Any questions, Senator Cotton ¢ 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

Senator JorpDAN. No questions. 

Senator T'HurMOND. Our next witness is Mr. Robert Graham. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GRAHAM, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION, 
AFL-CIO, REGION V 


Mr. GranaAm. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Robert Graham. I am representative of the AFL-CIO, region V. 

After listening to the testimony this morning, I have somewhat 
changed my approach. I would like to tackle this problem from a 
different angle, because when you talk about the economic conditions 
in North Carolina, you must attack it from two fronts, I think. 

What ails textiles ails the State, and what ails agriculture ails the 
State. 
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I would like to maybe give a few working generalizations about 
(1) the southern economic conditions and the factors responsible for 
them. I don’t have prepared testimony, but if it is desired when I 
finish, I can have copies supplied in due time. 

Whenever we talk about the textile industry, we are talking about 
the major employer group in North Carolina outside of the Govern- 
ment itself. When we talk about North Carolina and its per capita 
income, we talk about one of the lowest per capita incomes in America. 
But at a glance, per capita income estimates by States and regions 
of the United States indicates clearly that the problem of low per 
capita income falls heavily upon the 11 Southeastern States. 

se the per capita income estimates for 1955, the six lowest States 
on the per capita income scale were located in the Southeast. Of the 
11 designated the Southeast, only Virginia and Florida were slightly 
above the regional average. 

However, even those two States were well below the average of the 
continental United States—at that time $1,847, which included the 
depressing weight of the Southeastern States themselves, which had 
$1,290. 

Statistics of per capita income are only partially descriptive of the 
conditions of a State or region. In their failure to describe the dis- 
tribution of the total product, such statistics can frequently be de- 
ceptive. It would, for instance, be possible to raise the per capita 
income of a region by either exporting the low income earners or 
by importing a relatively few high income receivers. But admitting 
the relative weakness of per capita income estimates, other measures of 
the well-being of the people in the Southeast draw as harsh a picture. 

If we use North Carolina as a case study, we may make the picture 
a little more clear. For example, the 1950 census noted that 63 per- 
cent of the dwelling units in the Nation were equipped with modern 
plumbing, not in a dilapidated condition. In the Southeast, only 
44.6 percent were so equipped. In North Carolina, only 34.5 percent. 

In North Carolina only 64 percent of the dwelling units had piped 
running water, compared to a national total of 84 percent. North 
Carolia ranked first in the Nation in the number of persons per occu- 
pied dwelling unit. 

In education, the situation is just as bleak. In the United States asa 
whole, approximately 34 percent of the number of people 25 years old 
or over had completed high school. 

In spite of the fact that the Southeast had very little immigration, 
North Carolina had only 29 percent, and stood in rank second from the 
bottom. In the United States as a whole, approximately 89 percent 
of the persons 25 years of age or older had completed 5 or more grades 
of school. In North Carolina only 78.6 percent. 

In income it has been estimated that over 75 percent of the families 
in the United States had incomes of over $2,000 in 1950. In North 
Carolina, only 52.9 percent had incomes of over $2,000. 

Out of 100 counties in North Carolina in 1954, only 4 counties had 

higher per capita current dollar percent national income than the 
United States average, and only 17 counties had a higher per capita 
current dollar percent national income than North Carolina’s average. 

Sixty counties had per capita current dollar incomes of less than a 
thousand dollars. 
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While no amount of statistics can fully represent a social and eco- 
nomic condition, the above figures should provide some idea of the 
persistent poverty and threat of poverty that confronts the North 
Carolina worker. 

Let us then take a little more general view of the character of the 
economy in which this income is produced. Historically, the general 
structure of the industrial economy of the South was created almost as 
a byproduct of the movement of the center of the Nation’s industrial 
organization to the West in the latter half of the 19th century. This 
significant shift of industry from the Northeast to the location of 
industrial resources was centered around the Great Lakes-Pittsburgh 
region, with its fantastic conjuncture of cheap water, rail transporta- 
tion, rich iron ore, coal, and limestone deposits, and its proximity to 
the countless grain and livestock farms of the Middle West. 

The increased consolidation of business through mergers and econ- 
omies of scale associated with technological advances, coupled to 
the ability of the new industrial center to satisfy national markets, 
also succeeded in undermining the strength of existing industries 
here in the Southeast and in other regions. 

In addition to a decline of industry, the heavy shipments of indus- 
trial products to the Southeast by railroads left numerous cars empty 
for their return trips north. For that reason southern railroads be- 
gan offering attractive freight rates to southern producers of the type 
of products capable of supplying the growing demand of the Mid- 
west and in the North. 

Dr. Milton Heath once pointed to three factors which thus shaped 
the present economy of the South: One, the relative closeness of the 
South as compared to New England and the eastern seaboard to the 
growing Midwest market, placing southern industries, such as cot- 
ton, textiles, furniture, lumber, tobacco products, and cast-iron pipe, 
in a potentially strong competitive position. 

The empty freightcar backhaul Jed the southern railroads, par- 
ticularly those serving the West, to institute low commodity rates 
to northern markets on lumber and other wood products, furniture, 
pig iron, cast iron, tobacco products, and cotton yarn and greige goods. 

Third, the technological change favored the further development 
of some southern industries on a large scale, such as iron and steel 
in Alabama and Tennessee, sugar refining in Louisiana and southern 
port cities, and some branches of textiles, furniture, and tobacco 
manufacturing in the Southeast. 

But more recently the general character of southern industrializa- 
tion has been modified by developments in ancillary industries and 
other resource oriented developments which will be discussed later. 

With this sketchy history of industrial development in mind, we 
must now look to the effect which this development has had upon 
other sectors of the economy in the South. The most striking eco- 
nomic relationship for the observer of southern industrial organ- 
izations is the extreme interrelationship between its industry and its 
own agriculture, and there we get to the heart of the problem, I 
think, in North Carolina. The growth of industry in the South 
which occurred in the latter part of the 19th century, and the early 
20th was largely oriented toward the production of two general types 
of commodities: One, crude, or semiprocessed products, and, two, 
low-grade finished products. 
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Since that time the largest number of these industrial goods have 
been based primarily upon locally produced agricultural commod- 
ities. This is obviously the case in textiles, the point in question 
today. Textile commodities were based originally on local cotton ; 
tobacco, and its byproducts; lumber and furniture, based on timber 
harvest here; sugar and several other direct agricultural products for 
canning and. packaging. 

Furthermore, these industries are by and large users of large 
numbers of low-cost labor. The business enterprises which are 
located in the Southeast are, with few exceptions, those which are 
low-wage industries wherever they are located. 

Using North Carolina as an example once again, we find six in- 
dustrial t pes dominating the manufacturing activity of our State. 
One, textile mill product manufacturers employ over 22 percent of 
all nonagricultural employees in North Carolina. 

Two, lumber and basic timber product manufacturers employ 3.7 
percent of the nonagricultural employees. 

Three, furniture and finished fener product manufacturers em- 
ploy 3.4 percent of all nonagricultural employees. 

Fourth, tobacco manufacturers employ 3.4 percent of all nonagri- 
cultural mneens 

Fifth, apparel, 2.2 percent. 

And sixth, food processing, 2.1 percent of all nonagricultural em- 
ployees. 

We can use data even as far back as 1953 for rankings. In fact, 
for 1953 we can rank the States by value added by manufacturing and 
hourly wages. We find that the Southern States occupy the lowest 
rankings and are displaced from the lowest positions only occasionally 
by Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Or if we look at weekly 
earnings, we find that for all manufacturing in the United States as 
a whole, the average is slightly over $80 per w eek, 

For the six industries listed above, the averages for the Nation as 
a whole were: Textile mill products, $58.50; lumber, $68.28; furniture, 
$68.88; tobacco, $51.56; apparel, $50.32, and food and kindred prod- 
ucts, § $44, 70. 

T ypically, these industries are not only the lowest wage industries 
in the country, but by and large these portions of the industries located 
in the South comprise the lowest w age segments of them, so that por- 
tions of the North-South wage differ ential can be accounted for by the 
significance of industry mix. 

‘T think, too, that if we go into the problems overall we must con- 
sider agriculture and its relationship to the industrial demands, south- 
ern agr riculture is characterized by the intensive use of cheap labor and 
an extensive use of land and capital equipment. If once again we can 
use North Carolina as a case study, this point may be noted in more 
detail. 

In 1955, according to the United States Department of Commerce, 
the total farm percent national income payments in North Carolina 
were exceeded by those of only four other States: California, Texas, 
Illinois, and Iowa. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, the tote] v alue of farm prod- 
ucts sold in 1949 placed North Carolina third in rank among the States. 
Yet in 1950 the median net income of North Carolina farm famiiies 
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was only $1, 304, and I repeat, $1,304—which place North Carolina in 
40th position in rank among the other States. 

It is obvious that the reason for this unusual situation is to be 
found in the size of farm population. North Carolina’s farm popu- 
lation is larger than that of any other State. The number of farm 
units is the second lar gest in the United States. Or, in terms of 
acreage per person, the United States av erage is 50 acres per mem- 
ber of the farm population, compared to 14 acres in North Carolina. 

In 1944, the average size of farms in the United States was 242.2 
acres. In North Carolina, the average size farm in 1944 was 68.2 
acres, 

In order for farms of this small size to compete with large mechan- 
ized farms in other areas of the country, the southern farmer has 
been forced to produce crops which lend themselves to the concen- 
trated application of labor resources. Productivity per acre, there- 
fore, is high while productivity per worker is very low. 

Furthermore, as noted above, these crops are precisely those upon 
which industry in the area depends for its raw materials. Here, then, 
is both the heart of the relationship between southern industry and 
southern agriculture, and the crux of the problem frustrating and 
stagnating the economic development of the South and North Caro- 
lina in particular. The lowest income paying industries in the na- 
tional economy are located in the South, and many of those cheap 
industries are coming into North Carolina as an inducement of tax 
advantages so offered to them recently. They are based upon a sup- 
ply of industrial raw materials which in turn are produced with the 
lowest agricultural labor productivity in the Nation. 

The economic and social implications which flow from this relation- 
ship between industry and its agricultural resource base are enormous. 

Other factors certainly are important, but this one should be the 
primary concern of the economist. 

Furthermore, within the context of the present development, the 
above-mentioned interdependence is producing economic insecurities 
and poverty of immeasurable proportions. 

To cut it short, we found that to meet the labor demand on the farms 
we have tended toward larger and larger families in the history of 
our State. And as we found these families leaving the farms neces- 
sarily to get higher income, we found them going into the textile mills. 
We found whole families, mother, father, sons, and daughters work- 
ing at the textile mill, patronizing the company stores, and things of 
that nature. And even today now we can wi alk around in Charlotte. 
N.C., and find literally hundreds of unemployed textile workers. 

I say that one of the major problems that we have today is among 
the age group say around 50 years of age who are too old to work and 
probably too young to die. They have ‘exhausted their unemployment 
insurance. They are not eligible for social security, and yet they have 
become a burden upon society, not of their own choosing. 

I have heard it said, though, that if every woman in America would 
go out and buy 1 or 2 more bedsheets than they normally do, there 
are not enough spindles or looms in this country to meet the demand. 

By the same token, I have heard it said that if every man would go 
out and purchase 2 or 3 more shirts every year than he normally does, 
there is not enough pr wdinetiy e capacity in America to meet the demand, 
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So my idea, my suggestion, would be that we must tackle the problem 
on the two fronts, namely, textile and agricultural. We must increase 
consumer purchasing power in the hands of the low-income groups as 
a first major step in assistance. The demand is here for the products. 
The products could be manufactured if the people had the money with 
which to buy the products they are able to produce. 

I certainly want to thank this committee for affording us the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our views. I hope that something fruitful will 
come of this. 

Senator Taurmonp. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I have no questions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you. 

Mr. Roy Whitemeir I believe wanted to file a statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. EDELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Epetman. Mr. Chairman, my name is John W. Edelman, the 
Washington representative of the Textile Workers Union of America. 

Might I just emphasize, if I may, the two statements that I am 
about to file. The first refers to the situation in Cumberland, Md., 
where we have perhaps the most studied and one of the most out- 
standing depressed areas in the United States. The cause of this 
depression is technological changes in the largest employer in that 
area, the Celanese Corp. 

I am filing a brief statement calling attention to this problem, with 
an attachment which I hope will be made part of the record. 

In addition, I am filing on behalf of Mr. Wesley W. Cook, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the director of the synthetics division of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, a brief statement calling attention to the 
most recent mill closing, I think in the country, the one at Roanoke, 
Va., where some 2,600 persons are now in the process of liquidation 
at the branch plant of the American Viscose Corp. 

Attached to this submission, sir, is a letter dated August 14, 1958, 
which Mr. Cook wrote to President Eisenhower on this situation. 

We feel that this is a situation where it would be tremendously 
significant and important for this subcommittee to make an investiga- 
tion of a current and outstanding problem of dramatic mill liquidation 
and we commend these two submissions to your attention. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Do you have any questions, Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No questions. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN G. THOMAS, CUMBERLAND, MD., PRESIDENT, LOCAL 1874, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, CUMBERLAND, Mp. 


My name is John G. Thomas and I live in the city of Cumberland, Md. I am 
president of local 1874 of the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 

There is no place in the United States, we believe, where the effects of 
technological unemployment in the textile industry can be seen more clearly 
than in Allegany County, Md. Cumberland is the principal city in this county. 
Allegany County is listed by the United States Employment Service as a surplus 
labor area; the county has been in the same status during all the years that 
the Department of Labor has been making such classifications. 
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The basic cause of economic and human distress in this area is the massive 
layoffs that occurred some years ago at the Cumberland plant of the Celanese 
Corp., manufacturers of synthetic yarn. 

Some 10 years ago, this plant employed approximately 11,000 persons. Tech- 
nological changes and relocation of various operations have reduced the number 
of jobs in Cumberland to slightly more than 2,000. The entire warp knit depart- 
ment, the entire weaving operation, and the entire dyeing and finishing opera- 
tion have all been moved to separate plants in new locations, while improve- 
ment in machinery, processes, and methods have made it possible to operate the 
remaining departments at the same capacity as 10 years ago with at least 30 
percent less employees. The effect of this drastic loss of jobs has been catas- 
trophic in the community. The human suffering has been intense and prolonged. 

We request the subcommittee to study testimony on what has happened here in 
Cumberland that we have repeatedly offered to congressional committees. The 
most recent such presentation was to the House Banking and Currency Committee 
in April of this year. Somewhat similar presentations were made before other 
committees in previous years. We attach herewith a copy of the April 1958, 
testimony and ask that it be made part of the record. 

We, the members of local 1874 in Cumberland, accept the inevitability of tech- 
nological progress ; we are not complaining about changes in style or fluctuations 
in demand, even though the effects are pretty hard on us. We fully understand 
that manufacturers must meet conditions as they exist. But we also strongly 
contend that the textile industry, in the light of all that has happened to it in 
the past 25 or more years, must make arrangements to deal with the human costs 
of these technological and economic changes. It is painfully evident from what 
has happened in Cumberland that very few displaced workers leave the com- 
munity where they have their roots. Moreover, when they do leave they are 
frequently forced to return because they encounter equally difficult conditions 
in the places to which they went. 

Prolonged unemployment and underemployment have profound and perma- 
nently harmful effects upon individuals and upon the community. If conditions 
such as now exist and have existed for years in this area are allowed to multiply 
in this country serious harm will be done to the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 
The textile industry must, we insist, make provisions to compensate in part for 
the damage to human beings that is constantly inflicted in this industry as part 
of the process of doing business. Clearly the Congress must take action to deal 
with the problem of the distressed community such as exists here in Allegany 
County, Md.—in this case, a result of textile unemployment and technological 
change. 


Hep Is NEEDED IN ALLEGANY County, Mb. 


An appeal to the House Committee on Banking and Currency from the people in 
one of the oldest depressed areas in the country—Statement by John G. Thomas, 
president, Local 1874, Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, April 1958 


Time and time again in congressional hearings we have presented the case of 
Allegany County, Md.—and its principal city, Cumberland—as a striking example 
of a depressed area. 

In 1957, when I last filed a statement about conditions in Allegany County I 
made the following point : 

“This condition has persisted for almost a decade now. The human suffering 
and economic loss involved in this long, dreary period of unemployment and 
underemployment is not apparent to the person who walks up and down our 
principal business streets of Cumberland—our principal city. Nor do official 
statistics give anything like a complete or revealing picture of what has been 
happening to the human beings in our community as a result of the prolonged 
economic illness from which we have been suffering. No amount of glib self- 
deluding sales talk can cover up the hard fact that people have suffered and 
continue to suffer and that business has been seriousiy hurt by the curtailment 
of employment in our biggest local plants. 

“Certainly, there have been some ups and downs in our employment and busi- 
ness life in these years; but the fundamental fact is that the deficit of jobs 
persists and the community shrinks instead of enjoying a reasonably normal 
growth. 
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“If any of us thought that this situation would correct itself or that purely 
local action would bring about a genuine cure, surely those ideas should have 
changed by now. 

“If there are those who profess to believe that this depressed condition of our 
local economy can be remedied without Federal legislation along the lines 
of the Douglas-Spence bills, these persons must be suffering from a severe form 
of mental astigmatism.” 

In the presentation I submitted on behalf of Local 1874, Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, a year ago to the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, we gave the figures on unemployment in the county as being about 13.6 
percent. As of the past month (March 1958) the percentage of unemployment 
in the county was estimated as being 15 percent of the total labor force. This 
figure of 15 percent, by the way, represents the highest percentage of unemploy- 
ment of any county in Maryland. The official figure for unemployment in Mary- 
land is 9.1 percent as of last month. Stated another way, the situation is this: 
at about this time in 1956 the number of unemployed in Allegany County was 
about 5,500 ; today the number of jobless is over 6,000. 

In my testimony of last year I included a fairly detailed survey of employment 
conditions in the larger places of employment in this county. Looking back, let 
me say that our estimates of a year ago on the whole were overoptimistic. The 
pickups in hiring that were expected either did not occur or were too short lived 
to make any real difference in the overall situation. Today in Cumberland we 
are faced with the fact that plants like Kelly-Springfield, which produces auto- 
mobile tires, are forced to lay off because of the slump in the auto industry as 
a whole. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad here is furloughing additional em- 
ployees. The impact of depressed business conditions in the county as a whole 
hits with unusual severity on a community such as this which has been a surplus 
labor area for pretty well a whole decade now. 

The Cumberland office of the State department of employment security informs 
us that on March 31, 1958, there were 1,131 persons in the county who have ex- 
hausted unemployment insurance benefits as against just under 5,000 still drawing 
benefits. This means that 21.6 percent of the persons eligible for unemployment 
insurance have exhausted benefits in this area between April 1957 and March 31, 
1958. Just to get the picture into focus, let me point out that the State depart- 
ment of employment security has announced that just a little under 9,000 persons 
in the State as a whole have run out of benefits in this same period. This figure 
emphasizes the severity of conditions in Allegany County. 

How these families in our community exist who have exhausted benefits I 
must regretfully admit I do not know. I do wish to inform the Members of 
Congress that in recent weeks when local volunteers, including members of 
my own union, have been at work canvassing homes throughout the country in 
an effort to increase registration for voting in local and national elections, these 
workers have encountered a number of cases of severe privation. The canvassers 
report having seen children playing out-of-doors in this unusually chilly and wet 
spring weather without proper clothing and without shoes and stockings. 

I attach herewith a clipping from the Cumberland (Md.) Evening Times of 
April 18, 1958, reporting that the Allegany County Commissioners have reinsti- 
tuted a surplus foods distribution program as a result of the proddings of a 
group of local trade-union officials. The county commissioners seemed reluctant 
to give out surplus foods on the grounds that the items which are now available 
from the United States Department of Agriculture do not constitute a suitable 
diet. However, we labor representatives argued that the need was so acute 
that whatever could be obtained would be of some help and that both organized 
labor and the public officials should undertake an immediate campaign to have 
the officials in Washington provide additional types of foodstuffs to be dis- 
tributed to those in dire need. 

On behalf of those of our fellow men in Allegany County who we know must 
be without sufficient food and clothing today, we request the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency to make urgent representations to the United States 
Department of Agriculture on this matter of foodstuffs. We have read in the 
newspapers that the Department does have funds on hand to buy more surplus 
commodities. If this is the case it is a national scandal that the hungry 
children, to say nothing of their parents, in communities like ours are not re- 
ees sufficient nourishing and palatable food supplies to meet their urgent 
needs. 
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We understand that the top officers of the AFL-CIO and spokesmen for my 
own union will appear before your committee to discuss pending legislation 
aimed at the problem of the surplus labor area. Therefore, we shall not give 
our views on just what we feel is necessary. We do say flatly, however, that 
the most generous proposals that we have seen would do little enough to assist 
the longstanding and stubborn problems in a place like Allegany County, Md. 

After living with this problem for 10 years or more, we can assure the Members 
of Congress that it will take substantial and carefully planned assistance from the 
Federal Government to put a place like ours back on its economic feet. 

Cumberland has not at any time in all these years ceased or let up on its 
efforts to help itself in any way that it could. We are not making this appeal 
today in a mood of defeatism or despair. All that we are saying is that we 
know from having constantly wrestled with this situation all these years, im- 
provement will not come of itself. Even if unemployment throughout the county 
as a whole should by some economic miracle largely disappear in the months 
ahead, we most certainly would still be in a more or less depressed state in 
this area. A fundamental corrective is required for this area if we are to climb 
back to the point where we can cope with normal fluctuations in employment. 

Cumberland, Md., is only 136 miles from Washington. We would invite the 
Members of the House Banking and Currency Committee to spend at least a 
few hours in this community seeing and hearing for themselves what a depressed 
area is and what must be done to get it out of that unfortunate category. But 
whether you come here or not, we most urgently request prompt action by your 
body and by the Congress to effectively remedy this serious economic problem 
which can and does cause so much human suffering and distress. The effects 
of economic blight on human beings may not be readily apparent but we can 
assure you they are nonetheless very real. We read about the possible harmful 
physical effects of radiation “fallout” on human beings. The moral and spiritual 


effects of prolonged underemployment and unemployment are just as much to be 
feared. 


{Cumberland Evening Times, April 18, 1958] 
SuRPLUS Foop PLAN RENEWAL Set IN County 
COMMISSIONERS ACT AFTER REQUEST BY AREA LABOR LEADERS 


Four local labor leaders appeared before the Allegany County Board of Com- 
missioners today to urge that a program of surplus Federal food distribution be 
started at once. 

At the prodding of labor leaders the commissioners decided to reinstitute the 
food distribution program which was ended several years ago. J. Walker Chap- 
man, roads supervisor, will be asked to set up the plan so it can be placed in effect. 

The matter of surplus food distribution was broached about 6 weeks ago and 
at that time the county board asked the advice of leaders of area welfare agencies. 
It was decided at that time that the list of foods available was not the type 
which would be of much benefit to the needy. Butter, canned beef and gravy, 
and similar items were not on the list. 


BETTER THAN NOTHING 


John G. Thomas, president of Local 1874, Textile Workers Union, AFL—CIO, 
said the situation among the unemployed in the county is desperate and some- 
thing should be done. As far as the type food which is available, Thomas said 
anything is better than nothing. 

Thomas said many persons have run out of unemployment compensation and 
they are facing a critical situation. Many elderly workmen have little or no 
chance of obtaining employment here or elsewhere, he added. 

F. Patrick Allender, president of the Western Maryland Labor Council, said 
that 6 weeks have gone by and nothing has been done. He suggested the program 
be started and then action can be taken through Maryland’s Congressmen to ob- 
tain other foods such as butter and canned beef and gravy. 

Allender said the United States sends millions of dollar in surplus foods to 
foreign nations and it is about time something was done for the people of the 
United States who are in need. 
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CAN START PROGRAM 


Commissioner Charles N. Wilkinson told the unionists that he went to Balti- 
more with Gorman E. Getty, attorney to the board, to determine what had to be 
done. “All we have to do is sign up for the program to get it started,” he added. 

Commissioner William A. Wilson told the group that the board had taken the 
advice of the welfare agencies at the time. He pointed out that these agencies 
also realize there was need for surplus food in the county, but questioned the 
value of such a program with the foods which were available. Wilson said he is 
in favor of starting the surplus food program and hoped assistance could be 
obtained from union groups in the distribution plan. 

The union leaders, including Kenneth Carbaugh, business agent of Local 453, 
Teamsters Union, and Robert Weaver, business agent of Local 616, Laborers 
Union, said they would help in obtaining volunteers to package and handle the 
distribution. 


STATEMENT BY WESLEY W. Cook, Wasuineaton, D. C., Vick PRESIDENT AND 
Drrector, SYNTHETICS Division, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION or AMERICA, AFL— | 
cio 


My name is Wesley W. Cook, I live in Greenbelt, Md. My office is in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I am a vice president of the Textile Workers Union of America. 
My prime responsibility in the union is to supervise the affairs of the synthetic 
fibers division. Also, I am regional director covering the States of Virginia, 

West Virginia, and Maryland. 

It is my purpose in this brief submission to call attention to the current and 

pressing situation at Roanoke, Va., where one of the oldest plants of the 
American Viscose Corp. is closing down completely. In early August of this 
year when this corporation announced that it would halt production com- 
pletely at Roanoke, there were some 2,000 persons with seniority in the manu- 
facturing division of the plant. About 1,700 were actually at work at that time. 
As of September 29, there were 800 at work; by mid-October everyone will be 
laid off. The company estimates that the overall total affected by the closing 
= be over 2,600 individual employees. This includes supervision, clerical 
staff, ete. 

I am attaching, herewith, and I request that it be made part of the record, 
a copy of a letter I wrote to President Eisenhower on August 14, 1958, about 
this closing. 

I have had a polite reply from a staffman at the White House who expresses 
sympathy but declines to do anything about this problem. We are, therefore, 
making the same request of the subcommittee. What we ask is that a special 
and detailed on-the-spot study be made by competent researchers and observers 
to determine just what happens as a result of this mill closing to the 2,600 
persons whose livelihood will be cut off. We feel, strongly, detailed knowledge 
of what happens to the human beings in a textile-plant closing is lacking, but 
is really vital if proper policies for industry and community recovery are to be 
framed and effectuated. 

The Textile Workers Union of America proposes, of course, to do everything 
within its power to alleviate the difficulties of rayon workers who are now 
being released at Roanoke. But whatever we do will be insufficient to prevent 
extensive suffering and economic losses. There are no resources in this com- 
munity geared to a catastrophe of this sort. Indeed, no single municipality or 
local governing body could be expected to handle a major loss of this sort with- 
out assistance from Federal and State Governments and the industry itself. 

When we ask that we study what happens to the Viscose workers at Roanoke, 
we clearly have in mind that such a study would point to the need for creating 
certain industrial or economic disaster mechanisms which would in the future 
be called into play when situations of this sort occur. 

Bear in mind, Mr. Senators, that the rayon manufacture is, as compared 
to traditional fibers—cotton, wool, etc.—more highly developed from a techno- 
logical standpoint. Capital investment per unit of output is very high. The 
skill of the managements in this section of the industry has been rather out- 
standing. The plants are usually quite efficiently and well run. The rayon 
companies have, on the whole, accepted trade unions in good faith. Coopera- 
tion between employer and employee has generally been far better than in the 
older sections of the industry. These corporations have displayed far greater 
consideration for their employees than is usually the case in the older types 
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of textile manufacture. Yet, in synthetics, we are still confronted with these 
terrific difficulties caused by the rapidly changing technology in this branch 
of the industry. These elaborate, modern synthetic plants expand and con- 
tract with dramatic suddenness, and with terrific impact on the employees and 
the localities in which they operate. 

We in the synthetics division of the textile industry recommend and urge 
that serious and careful thought be given to the particular problems we face. 
And we most earnestly request that immediate attention be devoted to the 
distressing situation which now exists at Roanoke, Va. 


Aveust 14, 1958. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


The White House, Washington, D. CO. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This is an urgent request that you order a special on- 
the-spot investigation of the human crisis which has been created at Roanoke, 
Va., by the closing down of the rayon-yarn plant of the American Viscose Corp., 
and the consequent loss of some 2,600 jobs. 

We recognize that it might appear to be sheer nerve on our part to press 
upon your attention the closing of a factory in Virginia and the plight of 
nearly 3,000 families, right in the midst of the Near East crisis and other 
major world tensions. 

We, in the Textile Workers Union of America, are vitally concerned with 
these formidable and pressing international issues, and have contributed time 
and effort in this field. As an illustration of that fact, I mention that I, per- 
sonally, have just returned from attending a session in Austria of the Inter- 
national Federation of Textile Workers, a subordinate body of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. If we in the United States are to con- 
tribute fully to the alleviation of economic and other problems abroad, we must 
show a better record of accomplishment in respect to certain domestic economic 
difficulties here at home. 

It is for this reason that we ask you, Mr. President, to help in spotlighting 
this particular crisis at the rayon plant in Roanoke as a necessary means of 
bringing public attention to the really dangerous contraction of employment 
in the textile industry as a whole. On July 8, 9, and 10, the principal textile 
trade associations and this union presented to the special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce created to investigate 
the decline in the textile industry a comprehensive and very unhappy picture 
of where the industry stands today. 

But such overall statistics do not dramatize a basic economic problem for 
the average person as effectively as would the close examination of a specific 
situation such as the one that is now on our doorstep. 

We wish to emphasize that we are not calling attention to the Roanoke closing 
out of any fee'ings of hostility to the American Viscose Corp. Indeed, this par- 
ticular company has shown more resourcefulness and responsibility than most 
employers in the textile industry. What we want to show is that this plant 
closing is part of an industrywide and nationwide trend which has a tragic impact 
on many thousands of industrious working people, and is one very important 
factor in the current national economic recession. 

A survey of this Roanoke, Va., situation would show that textile-mill closings 
create a more difficult problem of human adjustment than do most other types of 
plant closings. What happens to the people when textile plants close their doors 
was shown clearly a few years ago by Dr. William Miernyk (now staff director 
of the Senate subcommittee textile investigation) in a study which is quite 
applicable to today’s conditions. Dr. Miernyk’s survey proved that a substantial 
fraction of dismissed textile-mill employees never get back into gainful employ- 
ment because of age or other circumstances. But even those who finally find 
other jobs are able to do so only after a prolonged period of searching for work 
and a loss of income averaging well above the usual losses suffered by other types 
of factory workers in a similar circumstance. The chronic depression which has 
overtaken so many textile communities is, of course, an evidence of this notorious 
difficulty. 

Roanoke is not quite a typical textile center; on the other hand, there is vir- 
tually no other industry in the community, or within commuting distance, which 
affords any hope of providing opportunities for those now being thrown out of 
work. This plant has been in operation since 1915. Some few of the present 
force have worked there virtually all their aduit lives. The average age of all 
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persons on the plant payroll is 48 years. This means that a great proportion of the 
men and women now losing out are well into middle age, with all sorts of ties 
to the community. There are in this entire group over 250 persons now past 60 
years of age. It would almost be impossible to have these people just pick up 
and go somewhere else, even if there were jobs to be had. 

A close and careful look at what is happening to the group of former rayon 
workers in this place would, we are confident, point to the imperative necessity 
of legislation such as is now before the House of Representatives aimed at 
relieving just such situations. I refer to the area redevelopment bill, S. 3683. 
More than that, the tragedy at Roanoke demonstrates that prompt and adequate 
measures must be taken by the next Congress to check the disintegration in the 
textile industry and enable it to regain a measure of economic health. 

We trust that you will regard this as a serious and worthwhile request and 
take some definite steps toward having a public investigation made of the 
situation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WESLEY W. Cook, 
Director, Upper South Region and Synthetic Yarn Division. 


STATEMENT OF ROY WHITMIRE, DIRECTOR, UNITED TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Wuirnmire. Senator, my name is Roy Whitmire. I am di- 
rector of the United Textile Workers of America. I live in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

In the interest of time, I would like to put my whole statement— 
it is a lengthy one—in writing and send it to you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. All right. You don’t have it prepared now? 

Mr. Wuirmrre. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator THurmonp. You just prepare that and mail it to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wurrnire. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator THurmonp. It will be incorporated into the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1958. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please find enclosed two copies of my statement which I gave the 
committee at the Charlotte, N. C., hearing to be sent not later than October 
10, 1958. 

This statement is given on behalf of the United Textile Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Roy S. WHITMIRE, 
Southern Codirector and Vice President. 


STATEMENT BY Roy S. WHITMIRE, SOUTHERN CoprIREcTOR, UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, AFL—CIO 


My name is Roy 8. Whitmire, vice president and southern codirector of the 
United Textile Workers of America, AFL-CIO. Our southern office is located 
at 11 South French Broad Avenue in Asheville, N. C. I have general super- 
vision over the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. My home isin Asheville, N. C. 

At the subcommittee Senate hearing in Charlotte, N. C., on Tuesday, September 
30, 1958, I made an appearance in behalf of the United Textile Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, and secured permission from the committee to file my 
statement in writing within 10 days of the Charlotte hearing, by sending such 
statement to the Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
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It gives those in the textile industry great hopes and encouragement that the 
Congress of the United States has now started a study of the many complicated 
ills in the textile industry. It is our hope that out of the study will come some 
definite and concrete action by the Congress of the United States; that it will 
take steps to cure the ills that are now plaguing the textile manufacturers and 
the employees in that industry. 

For the past 15 years, I have been doing general service work for our union. 
The employees of the textile industry are fearful that if the trend continues 
as it is presently going that the textile industry will be a shadow of what it 
formerly was. 

The textile industry has long ceased to provide employees in that industry 
the job security workers in other basic industries have. 

The reciprocal trade agreement as enacted in the early thirties was designed 
to increase world trade and help the people of those countries but our union is 
reluctant to believe that Congress ever intended that this agreement would be 
administered in such a way that it would cost American people 1 single job or 
the shutting down of 1 single plant, nor do we believe that the enactment of the 
reciprocal trade agreement was ever intended to act as a bargaining wedge or 
weapon by the diplomatic corps of this country. 

It appears that the way this trade agreement is now being administered, and, 
if it continues, it will put the textile industry out of business. The textile 
workers of this country whose tax dollars were used at the close of the last war 
as foreign aid grants to rebuild the textile plants in Italy, West Germany, and 
Japan is now being used to take the job from the same individual that furnished 
the money to rebuild these plants. The workers tax dollar went not only to 
build the ‘plants, but to install the latest machinery, to put these plants in much 
better competitive position than most of the plants of the textile industry in the 
United States. 

One thing that has to do with this problem in the textile industry is one of 
workloads. The industry is seeking through the method of the stretch-out to 
help cure the problem now facing the textile industries. In days gone by, it 
was not unusual for the company, any company for that matter, to eliminate 
various elements of a job or to replace pieces of machinery to improve operation. 
But as a normal rule the company added to the employees job the same amount 
of required effort to do the job. Now the story has changed; there continues to 
be new and improved machinery and the continued elimination of various ele- 
ments of the job; there are continual timesaving devices installed. But the gen- 
eral rule now is that it requires much greater effort to do a particular job now 
than in the past. Now the company tells you quite frankly, “Yes, we have 
increased workloads” or “Yes, the effort is greater than the workload that was 
replaced.” I had one manufacturer tell me when a price decrease had been 
put on certain yarns by the industry that his company could not absorb a decrease 
at that time. The company did not decrease the wages of the employees, but 
he did increase the workload to the point where the increased workload would 
absorb the price which he had to put on his product to meet competition. 

The workload problem is one that every worker is constantly facing. The 
employer in just about every mill in the textile industry has increased the work- 
load to the point where it is demoralizing the workers themselves and they are 
wondering sometimes frantically what is to become of them. 

The United States Department of Labor through its Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service used to provide both to the labor and to the textile industry 
time-study engineers if they were desired by each party. Many small mills 
and small local unions found the hiring of the time-study engineers a very 
expensive venture. These engineers were furnished by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service and were helpful in many ways in settling workload 
problems. These engineers were able to help the workers eliminate things that 
they were doing or to do it in a different way so it would save time. The time- 
study engineers were also able to suggest to the management things that were 
of benefit in establishing fair piece rates and workloads. 

This service has been eliminated and is no longer available to industry or 
labor. 

Another problem that the industry is facing is the question of displaced 
workers. For an example, in the Goodyear Cartersville Georgia Mill in 1958, 
they had part of the plant running cotton while the biggest part of the employees 
were running synthetics for tire fabric. When time came for the closing of 
the cotton unit of this mill, the workers themselves were relieved without any 
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regard for the great burden of hardship that they were going to face in the labor 
market in a small community in which there were no jobs. There was no 
separation pay and little if any notice that such a cutoff was coming. Many of 
these workers are above the age of 45 years and will find it almost impossible to 
secure any kind of employment in that city. Their age will be a tremendous 
barrier to secure employment elsewhere. The number involved in this mill 
is some 200 employees. Identically the same thing happened in 1952 in the 
Decatur Goodyear Mill. The company closed its cotton mill. Some 600 workers 
were laid off without any separation pay. 

We had a situation in New Orleans, La., in the latter part of 1957 in the 
closing of the Lane Cotton Mill. This was a plant of the Lowenstein chain. In 
the liquidation of this plant there was some 1,200 employees involved. Many of 
these workers had been there since the opening of the plant and again the people 
were without jobs, with little or no notice from the company ; with no separation 
pay ; many having spent a lifetime in this mill, but were now faced with a future 
with prospects of little employment. 

Another problem that had considerable to do with the position the textile 
industry now finds itself in is company by company refusal to accept the 
principles of collective bargaining. On every situation we have tremendous 
opposition that is being put up by the employer to prevent free collective bar- 
gaining. This leaves the employees helpless and wondering at the coercion that 
is pitted against them, even though they are exercising one of the democratic 
principies that is part of the Constitution of the United States. 

Even in plants where we have been successful to secure a bargaining unit and 
in negotiating a contract with these companies; many instances we have a run- 
ning battie with the company constantly trying to destroy the local union. Hven 
after they have bargained a contract with us. 

For instance, in many of the plants in South Carolina we have what is 
commonly called irrevocable checkoff of union dues, but the State law provides 
that the checkoff provision must give the employees an escape period once a 
year. During this escape period the employer harasses the employees and invites 
them to cancel the checkoff of their union dues. All this does nothing to better 
the relations between the labor and the manufacturer of the textile industry 
because it is a constant threat to the union which the workers themselves have 
chosen. This the workers resent. In this type of climate and atmosphere these 
workers are asked to overcome tremendous odds facing the textile industry. 
Yet they have workloads more than any other workers in any other industry 
and a wage that is far below anything else in any of the other basic industries in 
this country. This is enough to lick the worker before he gets started. 

One of the basic ills of the textile problem, we believe, has to do with the 
wages of the textile workers. The records show that hundreds of thousands of 
textile workers throughout the South are not earning the $1.45 per hour that 
is supposed to be the average for the textile industry, and for the sake of 
argument, if the textile workers were getting $1.45, they would still be about 
50 cents per hour behind the other basic industries of this country. It is 
apparently the goal of the manufacturing association in the textile industry to 
continue to depress the wage of the employees under the misguided opinion that 
this is the answer to their problems. 

Those in the United Textile Workers of America, AFL-CIO, do not believe 
that those ills now facing the textile industry will be solved until the inequities 
set forth above have been corrected, until the textile workers themselves are 
treated like first-class citizens, and until the industries have free trade unions. 
We hope that the Senate committee will give some consideration to the above, 
along with proper attention to the abundance of material in the record on the 
one-price cotton and the administration of the reciprocal-trade agreement. 

In the area of organizing activities, we would like to cite a typical case of the 
tremendous opposition that textile unions run into when they commence t: 
organize the textile workers. 

In December 1957 employees of the American Thread Co. in Marion, N. C.. 
sought such help from the United Textile Workers of America. The latter part 
of January 1958 this union met with some 25 employees of the company in Pen- 
land, N. C., some 25 miles from the company’s plant. As a result of that meet- 
ing, a short campaign was started that resulted in a petition for an election being 
filed with the regional office in the National Labor Relations Board in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. On or about February 20, 1958, when the petition was filed, the 
American Thread Co. began an intense antiunion campaign against the United 
Textile Workers of America. Before any hearing could be held on the petition 
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for an election in behalf of the employees, each employee of the American Thread 
Co. in captive audience was told by the company that such a petition had been filed 
with the NLRB and that the company was reasonably sure that the workers did 
not want union representation. While no promises had been made to the workers, 
they went to great lengths to tell these workers to beware of the promises that 
would be made to them by the union representatives. 

On February 28, about a week after the petition for election was filed, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to every employee of the American Thread Co., signed by 
John W. Setzer, who is publisher of the McDowell News. This paper is published 
on Mondays and Thursdays of each week. The letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 28, 1958. 


DEAR FRIEND: I have noticed that you are not on our mailing list at the pres- 
ent time; therefore, as a public service, you will get the McDowell News each 
publication day for several months, free. 

My reason for giving you this paper is so that you may be completely informed 
as to the conditions and statements that exist at the Sevier plant between the 
American Thread Co. and the unions. 

I have published the McDowell News for 14 years, during which time the 
employees voted down the union in 6 plants in McDowell County. I am sure that 
if you know all the facts you will see no need to vote for the union, as you will 
already be getting full benefits without having to pay the union more than 
$31,000 per year out of the employees’ salaries at the American Thread plant 
at Sevier. 

I hope you enjoy reading our newspaper, as we try hard to give you a com- 
lete, fair, and honest.news coverage of what happens in McDowell County. 

If you later wish to continue getting our paper, we will mail you a subscrip- 
tion notice. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. SEtTzER, Publisher. 


The above letter was sent free of any charge into the homes of every worker 
during the organizational campaign. Each time the paper was published there 
were editorials, most of which were on the front page of the paper, attacking 
all unions and putting on a campaign of terror which did all they could to prevent 
the employees from making a free choice in the election. When the election was 
over, each employee was sent another notice by this same publisher that if they 
wanted to continue to receive the paper to send him $4 for a year. 

Set forth below are two typical editorials that were found in this paper and 
are self-explanatory. 

“Aprir, 3, 1958. 
“Wo Provivpes Jos SEcuRITY ? 


“The professional textile union agitators who quite carelessly throw out any 
promise that will convince the workingman to kick in part of his paycheck each 
week are certainly familiar with the ‘stretch-out.’ 

“They ‘stretch-out’ the truth until it often breaks before they can move on to 
other pastures. And they are normally found promising just the thing they 
think the particular prospect wants to hear. 

“One promise, however, that they enjoy flinging to every person they talk to 
is that the only way to insure job security is to join the union. 

“This promise is absolutely false, and we know that those who have carefully 
thought out this wild claim have come to the same conclusion. 

“The only sound basis for job security is for the employer to be operating his 
business on a successful and profitable basis in the first place. He is the one 
who meets the payroll each week. If his business is not successful, he cannot 
meet the payroll—it’s as simple as that. 

“That—and that alone—is job security. 

“If the union bosses and union organizers were thoroughly honest and sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the wage earner, they would not make such a promise. 
It is not within their power or ability to provide the job security. They pro- 
duce nothing and contribute nothing. They do not provide the jobs or meet the 
payroll. They only ‘take’ from the workers’ paycheck. They bring only strife 
and discord—the very thing which threatens job security. 

“Ask them about the many mills which have been forced to close their doors 
and liquidate their business because it was impossible to cope with the strife 
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and trouble created by these people who guarantee job security. Ask them about 
their own employees who were booted out—some with 20 years’ seniority. 

“The only method to achieve job security is for both employer and employee 
to recognize that they must cooperate to make a product or render a service that 
the consuming public will buy. It is the only real foundation for job security. 
Jobs can and will be provided only as long as a business remains solvent. No 
union contract in the world can change that simple fact. 

“And when these ‘outsiders’ are trying to drive a wedge of suspicion and hatred 
between employees and their employer, they are proving themselves to be the 
enemies of both. They are trying to destroy the very foundation of security 
and prosperity for both labor and management.” 

“May 19, 1958. 
“SEVIER EMPLOYEES: It’s Now Up tro You! 


“The most important question to face the employees of the Sevier plant since 
it has been in operation faces them on Wednesday. 

“They will vote on whether they want to empower the UTW or the TWU to 
act as their sole spokesman in dealing with the company—or to keep both unions 
out and let neither of them have the chance to come between employees and the 
company. 

“The construction of this modern plant in our community brought good jobs 
to many people who had no previous chance for employment. 

“Along with these jobs, the American Thread Co. provided good wages, good 
working conditions, and fringe benefits. 

“We know too, that American Thread has tried constantly, well beyond its 
obligation, to provide as much work as possible when it certainly would have 
been cheaper and more economical to curtail operations substantially or reduce 
the working force. 

“We believe that a management which operates on such a basis cannot be 
regarded as lacking in interest and concern for the welfare of its employees— 
regardless of what these unions may say. We think such a management deserves 
every consideration from its employees—including an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence from them. 

“What do these union organizers have to offer that is more or better than that 
already being offered? 

“Can they, by simply saying so, start or keep the Sevier plant running and 
give everyone extra hours of work when there is no work available? 

“Can these unions guarantee that improvements will be made any faster or 
better than the company has shown it is willing to do if, and when, business con- 
ditions warrant them? 

“Are these unions genuinely interested in the Sevier employees as people, or 
are they mostly looking to the thousands of dollars they hope to be able to get 
by turning employees against the company? 

“Have these unions given any proof that, by voting for them, the Sevier em- 
ployees will be more secure or more prosperous? 

“Is this the time for an employee to gamble on the ability of strangers—whom 
he knows little or nothing about—to do better than someone whose record they 
are fully aware of? 

“These are the questions that each Sevier employee should carefully consider 
before casting his ballot. 

“Because we believe in our community and are interested in the people and 
prosperity of our area, we have taken an active part in this matter. Naturally, 
the unions have not liked it. 

“We have not been concerned with what they like. We have been concerned, 
instead, with what we genuinely believe to be the best for you, for our neighbors 
and friends, and what is best for our community and the area of which we all 
are a part. 

“Because we have been concerned with these matters, we have pointed up the 
dangers to the Sevier employees if they permit either of these unions to get into 
the plant and into our area. 

“We know what the unions have brought elsewhere, and we would hate to 
see that sort of thing brought to the Sevier employees and to this area. 

“You, the employees, of the Sevier plant, must make the decision, your neigh- 
bors and friends who are interested in you and your future—and in the future 
of our area—believe you will make the soundest decision for yourselves and 
for our area by voting for neither union. 

“It’s up to you.” 
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The company through the McDowell News was able to enlist a committee 
called the McDowell Citizens Committee composed of the majority of the busi- 
ness and professional people in Marion. This was the beginning of a campaign 
against organizing efforts of the UTWA, AFL-CIO. 

Three days before the election the following letter was sent to each of the 
employees by United States mail, signed by McDowell Citizens Committee. 
This letter indicated that it is being sent without any request or knowledge of any 
of the officials of the American Thread Co. The letter is as follows: 


McDow.ELt CITIZENS COMMITTEE, 
Marion, N. C., September 19, 1958. 


To the Employees of the Sevier Plant, American Thread Co.: 


The attention of the McDowell Citizens Committee has been called to the fact 
that the Textile Workers Union of America, AFL—CIO and the United Textile 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO have on a campaign at the present time to organ- 
ize the employees of the American Thread Co. plant at Sevier and that an election 
is scheduled in your plant for May 21. 

We realize that you have perhaps received a good bit of information from 
these two unions and their agents about all the things the union can and will 
do for you. From many of our friends in the plant we have been asked to give 
some information on the other side of the question. This, we shall try to do 
and while you may or may not agree with us, we hope you will have the time 
and inclination to sit down in the quiet of your home with other members of your 
family and read this letter fully. 

This letter is not being written at the suggestion or request of the company 
or any of its officials in Marion or elsewhere. They know nothing about it what- 
soever. It is being sent to you by your friends in McDowell County to give you 
some facts on the other side of the question before you vote on this matter in 
the election on May 21. In sending this letter to you we are sincerely interested 
in your welfare and in the future of McDowell County. As a long-range propo- 
sition we know that you will not benefit if the union comes into your plant. 

There will be those too, who take the position that this is a matter that concerns 
only the employees of American Thread Co., and those outside who concern 
themselves with it are meddling in the business of these employees. This is not 
true. This is a matter that concerns all people of the whole McDowell County 
and surrounding area. It is of vital importance to all the people of this com- 
munity, because we have spent time, money, and much effort to bring new in- 
dustry here, to create additional jobs, and to make available job opportunities in 
the future for your boys and girls and all of us here in McDowell County. If 
the union is voted in at American Thread, it will be the only union in the county, 
it will freeze the opportunities for future jobs, and will create a situation which 
you and all of us will regret as time moves along. 

While the union promises utopian working conditions and the world with a 
fence around it for you, you only have to do a little thinking to realize that it 
brings strikes, suffering, hatred, bloodshed, and many other things that are 
totally foreign to McDowell County and the fine area in which you live. You 
only have to think about what has happened in a number of other places, what 
is happening in the Kohler strike in Wisconsin, to realize this is true. These 
things come along with the union, together with paycheck deductions, shop 
steward prejudices, and many other things that will make it different working 
for American Thread than you find it now. 

It Seems to us that you should stop and think seriously about this matter. 
Who has your real interest at heart, the people for whom you have been working 
and with whom you have been associating for many years, or the unioneers who 
just appeared on the scene several weeks ago? You don’t have to study this 
question much to know who your friends are and they know that all the union 
is interested in is getting your dues money each month. 

When you read in the papers and hear over the radio and television names of 
Avrutin, Biemiller, Dubinsky, Mieklejohn, Shiskin, Reuther, Walinsky, Petrillo. 
Schnirzler, do you feel they are the kind of people to whom you would like to 
entrust your job security and the future of your family? Yet, they are some 
of the leaders in this AFL-CIO labor movement to whom you will subjugate 
yourself if you vote for this thing. 

Has the union been frank in telling you how they will operate the plant 
should they win the election? We think this is something that should have your 
serious consideration. You will no longer be able to sit down with your plant 
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manager or your immediate superior and discuss your job. You will have to 
take up any grievance of problems through your shop steward or some other 
person designated by the union. This person can be anyone in the plant the 
union may like, and you will have to “knuckle under” to every whim or fancy 
of this union character. Your commonsense is bound to tell you that the union 
organizers are not here because they have suddenly felt an affection for you. 
They are here, and were sent here. to get some of your money. As long as they 
think there is any chance of getting it they will stay here. If and when they 
find they are not going to get it, they will leave as suddenly as they came. 

You have possibly been told that those who join the union will get preferred 
treatment over those who do not join. There is not a word of truth in that. You 
may recall that North Carolina has a right-to-work law which gives a person 
the privilege of joining or not joining a union, and also which specifically states 
that no person in North Carolina has to join a union to hold a job in any place 
or business. 

We have investigated and found that your salaries, hourly pay, and working 
conditions are just as favorable as those in many plants where they have the 
union and where they have to pay tribute to the union in order to work. So 
there is absolutely nothing that can be gained by voting in the union and there 
is much that can be lost to you and your children through the years if one of 
these unions is voted in at American Thread. 

Strikes cause suffering, misery, hatred, and distress. It is an undeniable fact 
that where there is a union, strikes generally occur. 

Don’t forget also, that you are perfectly at liberty to vote against the union 
although you may have already signed a card. On the day of election, you may 
vote entirely according to your own conscience whether or not you have signed 
a card. Don’t let anyone tell vou different. The decision which you make will 
be important for you and yours for years to come and nobody will ever know 
how you voted. 

McDOwWELL CITIZENS COMMITTEE AND ITS MEMBERS. 


The above letter indicates a hate campaign by the company through this com- 
mittee of business and professional people in Marion, N. C. We call your at- 
tention to the fact that this letter is making accusations by insinuation on the 
following people; Walter Reuther, Boris Shishkin, David Dubinsky, and Wil- 
liam Schnitzler, all respectable leaders of the AFL-CIO. 

There was distributed in the American Thread plant pamphlets that were 
entitled the “Secondary Boycott Issue” which was an address given by Ray 
Clymer, president of the Denison Poultry & Egg Co., of Center, Tex. The ad- 
dress was given at a National Labor Relations Board conference on March 14, 
1957, in the Shoreham Hotel, in Washington, D. C. This conference was spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It was printed and 
distributed by the National Right-to-Work Committee, Washington, D. C. This 
pamphlet makes a vicious attack on the Amalgamated Meat Cutters of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. All of which was the result of the successful organizing cam- 
paign at the Denison Poultry & Egg Co. The Amalgamated tried unsuccessfully 
to get a contract from September 15, 1958, to April 8, 1954. The company re- 
fused to bargain in good faith. 

To make it more difficult for labor organizers, the American Thread Co. was 
successful in putting enough pressure on the motels in McDowell County, par- 
ticularly those around the plant to further harass these representatives of or- 
ganized labor. The Pilot House, a motel, asked labor organizers to vacate their 
rooms in the closing days of the election campaign. The Lake Tahoma Motel 
and the Catawba Motel, likewise denied accommodations to labor for the same 
reasons. 

In addition to the problems listed above this company, which is a British con- 
cern, brought to this community to make several radio addresses a man by the 
name of Aliston Calhoun, whose addresses are entitled “Americanism Pre- 
ferred.” Addresses by Mr. Calhoun came over a local radio station on May 
17, 18, 19, and 20, 1958. The NLRB election was scheduled for May 21, 1958. Set 
forth below is one of the addresses made by Mr. Calhoun to the American Thread 
workers. 
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‘“‘AMERICANISM PREFERRED 
“WHEN THE UNIONS COME IN, THEN THE WORKERS GO OUT ON STRIKE 


“Hello, folks—This is your ‘Workingman’s Friend’ speaking with you on Amer- 
icanism preferred. 

“I want to express here my appreciation for the interest shown in our talks 
on Americanism preferred by our womenfolk. I am one man who places a 
great deal of stock in the courage, the high character, and the good, sound, com- 
monsense of our womenfolk. And I therefore have always been particularly 
pleased by the interest they show in our talks on Americanism preferred. 

“It so happens that I am most especially pleased over the interest shown by 
a girl who came from up in this section of the country, the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and who happens to be my wife. 

“So you see, I know what I am talking about when I say I can appreciate the 
good commonsense of womanhood in general and most especially, the fine women 
of this particular section. 

“Now, from time to time, we get expressions from the public on our talks on 
Americanism preferred. One of the most prized expressions I ever had came 
from a little old lady right in this section of western Carolina and who said 
she was over 90 years old. In her letter, she described herself as ‘a Civil War 
baby,’ and said she had grandchildren, great-grandchildren and great-great- 
grandchildren. 

“In writing me, this dear little old lady, who said she wanted to call me son 
because she thought so much of our talks on Americanism, actually gave me a 
slogan which I think it would be well for everyone to remember. And don’t for- 
get—this came from a person who, by her age, had seen and heard of many 
things that some of us younger folk don’t seem to know much about. 

“Here is exactly the wording of what this little old lady said to me and 
which I believe it would be well for all of us to take as a slogan to remember 
and act upon whenever the opportunity should come our way. In fact, if 
everyone in this country had heard this slogan it would have saved many of 
them untold trouble, grief, anxiety, strife, fear, bloodshed, and even murder 
itself. 

“Now, here’s what the little old lady who called me son, said, and I quote her 
direct: ‘Go to it, son, with your good talks on these labor unions, because as 
I have always seen it, when the labor unions come in, then the working people 
go out on strike.’ 

“Get that, folks. Let me repeat one of the most important statements I 
have ever heard, even though it came from a dear little old lady who referred 
to herself as a Civil War baby and a great-grandmother and who called me 
son. She said, ‘When the labor unions come in, then the working people go 
out on strike.’ 

“It just so happens that this lady’s statement about the labor unions in 
connection with the strike and her direct assertion that when the unions come 
in, then the workers go out on strike, is backed up by national statistics taken 
from a careful examination of the working people’s problems throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. Your ‘workingman’s friend’ has always been 
deeply interested in any problem confronting our working people. And, as a 
matter of fact, that is where I got the name, ‘The Workingman’s Friend.’ Over 
the years, I have been the friend of the working man and woman. As a con- 
sequence, you, the working people of the country, have, long ago, given me the 
title of ‘The Workingman’s Friend.’ 

“These national statistics, in connection with the labor unions and that 
sometimes terrible situation known as the strike, show that our working people 
who are members of labor unions, are found to be going out on strikes and off 
the payroll not twice as often, but even 10 times as often, but believe it or 
not, the working people who are members of labor unions throughout the length 
and breadth of our land are actually found to be going out on strike and off the 
payroll 60 times more often than are our working people throughout the Nation 
who are not members of the unions and who maintain their own independence 
and right to work instead of surrendering this most precious of all American 
rights to some labor union racketeer. 

“There’s a very definite reason for this. This reason is that the strike is 
the one and only means whereby the labor union leaders and racketeers can 
attempt to force their will on the public, on a community, or on a company. 
Just think that over a minute and you will see that I am right. The strike, 
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whereby the labor union leaders pull the workers off their jobs, and, therefore, 
off the payroll, is the only way whatsoever that these labor union racketeers 
can and do operate. And in most all of the cases where they are successful 
in organizing a union, the very first thing they are going to do is to call the 
workers out on a strike. 

“Now they are very clever about it. They make it appear that the workers 
go on strike voluntarily and of their own free will. But that’s about one of 
the biggest bits of hokum about the entire labor union movement. If that were 
not so, why do they always have a picketline in which they induce some of 
the workers to form an actual line around the plant they have struck? These 
pickets’ sole purpose is to try to keep any other workers from going to their 
jobs. 

“No, sir. These labor union leaders promote the strike just as soon as they 
may have won a union election and their one and sole purpose is to close down 
the plant entirely and force every worker to go on strike and off the payroll 
whether that worker may want to or not. 

“The picket line itself is one of the most vicious of all human insurrec- 
tions. And that is exactly what it is—an insurrection against law and order 
and against any direction save that of mob rule as promoted by the labor 
union racketeers, many of them trained in Communist schools for the promo- 
tion of violence and revolution. 

“In the picket line the labor union leaders seem to be able to make literal 
beasts out of ordinary plain human beings, just like you and me. The picket 
line of the strike has been the scene of some of the most wicked crimes ever 
committed by a human being. 

“One of the nastiest of such crimes I ever heaid of in a picket line occurred 
up here in Virginia, where the union had a mill on strike and where, as 
usual, they had created violent disruptions between friends and families 
alike. 

“In this particular case, a mother went to cross a picket line to get to her 
job in the mills. It so happened that her own fully grown son was in the 
strike picket line. As the mother approached the picket line her son said 
to her, ‘Where do you think you are going, Mama?’ She replied, ‘Like I told 
you, son, I’m going to my job in the mill, because we need the money to buy 
groceries.’ 

‘No, you’re not,’ he said. And with that, he spat a great gob of tobacco 
juice right into the face of his own mother. 

“Like I say, the union leaders are able to make vicious beasts out of any 
of us ordinary human beings through their strikes. 

“But I want to give you a letter, in which a lady told in full about her 
life as the wife of a miner over a period of thirty-odd years. This lady was 
named Mrs. Beeda Brown, and she wrote a letter to a West Virginia news- 
paper telling of her trials and tribulations, resulting from labor union machina- 
tions. I quote: 

“‘T am a coal loader’s wife and my husband has worked under both the old 
and the new rules. Thirty years ago my husband was injured at Toler, Ky. 
We were furnished a house rent free (by the company) and would have been 
furnished food had we not had compensation. When he was able to return to 
work he still had a good job. Twenty years ago we were living at Weeks- 
bury, Ky., about the time the depression started. Work was bad everywhere 
but we were allowed script just the same by the company. (She means here 
that the company advanced credit to its workers during the depression time.) 
Neither of these places were union then. I am telling you this to show that the 
companies really took care of us in both good times and bad without the need 
of the union. 

““*We have lived here in Cinderella for 8 years and we have been treated 
fine here too. My husband has been sick twice since we have been here. 
It was not the union that helped us over the tight spots either time. It was 
the company store that let us have food when the insurance checks weren't 
large enough to make both ends meet. At present the company is allowing 
each miner credit and even hauled us coal as long as the coal lasted.’ (She 
means here during the time of the strike when John L. Lewis would not let 
his men earn money that the company actually advanced them credit for food 
and clothes and gave them coal as long as it lasted.) Mrs. Brown goes on 
to say: ‘When one stops and thinks about it sanely and justly, the operators 
couldn’t be blamed if they refused us help of any kind. After all, the miners 
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are striking against them. As for John L. Lewis helping the miners, that’s 
a laugh. All miners deep down in their hearts know this but they are afraid 
to speak out. 

“*We women aren’t as weak, dumb, and stupid as some seem to think. 
Many a man has found out that it doesn’t pay to underestimate a woman for 
there are none more deadly than the female of the species. 

“*T have gone through strikes until I am sick of them. I have talked to others 
and they feel the same way. We are tired of facing starvation every time 
John L. pulls the strings when our men could be working while settling this 
contract business. Lewis is not trying to get contracts, and the operators are 
not keeping us down. We are letting Lewis do it. We shall go on being down 
and facing hunger and cold until the miners get courage enough to express 
their honest opinions and intestinal fortitude to back them up. 


“«*(Signed) Mrs. BeepA Brown, 
“ ‘Cinderella, W. Va.’ 


“Now, folks, this letter was published on the front page of this West Vir- 
ginia newspaper on November 6 and retaliation came from John L. Lewis thugs 
and goons that very same night. A dynamite bomb was exploded under her 
home in the usual labor union goon squad manner and the Brown’s 1-year-old 
grandson, sleeping near a window, was seriously injured when shattering glass 
fell over the crib of this child. These facts were all verified by Deputy Sheriff 
Riley Varney. 

“But before we close this broadcast, I want to bring one thing of great 
importance to your attention. This you, yourselves, can verify. This is the 
fact that the coal industry, which was once one of the largest in the United 
States, with coal being burned in our homes, in our furnaces, in our factories, 
our trains, and the like, is virtually eliminated; and it has been eliminated 
along with the jobs of some 500,000 soft-coal miners by the vicious labor- 
union tactics of this same old John L. Lewis, about whom Mrs. Brown is 
writing. 

“With his strikes, Mr. Lewis got higher wages for his miners, but in so doing, 
he literally priced his whole industry out of the market and placed over 400,000 
miners out of work. And, as Mrs. Brown said, ‘I have gone through strikes 
until I am sick of them.’ 

“So long, foiks. Remember that most important of all slogans, given me by 
the little old lady, who said, ‘When the unions come in, then the workers go out 
on strike.’ ” 

One week before the election which was set for May 21, 1958, on the payday 
the company withheld $3 from the check of each employee, there was stamped 
on each check and we quote, “This is what the union would collect each month 
from you, if you let them win the election next Wednesday.” 

Some 2 hours later the company then sent around separate checks for the 
$3 which had been withheld as union dues. 

It is our hopes that the Senate committee will notice the misleading statement 
quoted above which appeared on the checks from which $3 was withheld. The 
employees must voluntarily authorize the company to withhold money from their 
checks before it can be done. The company did everything humanly possible 
to prevent a free choice on the election day. 

During one of the distributions of handbills at the American Thread plant 
some of the workers threw eggs at Mr. John E. Jervis, president of the Asheville 
Central Labor Union and his associates who were there for the purpose of 
distributing handbills to persons entering and leaving the plant. Also, some 
of the workers stopped their cars and made threats and used abusive language 
to the men who were handbilling. We made the complaint about this event 
that certain employees were depriving us of our lawful rights. We got no 
response whatever from the law-enforcing agencies of McDowell County. Below 
is the letter of complaint, which is self-explanatory : 

Aprit 30, 1958. 
Mr. ASHBY ROBINSON, 
Sheriff, McDowell County, 
McDowell County Courthouse, Marion, N.C. 


Dear Arr: On Monday and Tuesday, April 28 and 29, 1958, Mr. John BE. 
Jervis,/president of the Asheville County Central Labor Union, an affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO, and also employed by the American Enka Corp.. was handbilling the 
American Thread Co. Sevier plant, Marion, N. C. As Mr. Jervis was doing 
this, an attempt was made to run over him with an automobile. 
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In addition, eggs were thrown at him by persons in cars turning into the 
American Thread plant. One car stopped; made threats and used abusive 
language. 

The union believes this is an attempt to deny our civil rights, it also is an 
effort to provoke trouble in violation of the law. 

All this is designed, we believe, to put fear in the minds of the American 
Thread employees, to prevent them from exercising a free choice in the election 
on May 21, 1958. 

We will expect the law enforcing staff of McDowell County to see that the 
rights of all citizens are protected. 

With best wishes, Iam 

Very truly yours, 
UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Roy 8S. WHITMIRE, 
Southern Codirector. 





The American Thread Co. employs some 675 workers and in the election on 
May 21, the company received 370 some votes and the United Textile Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO received 236 votes. 

Since the election the company has discriminated against a number of the 
employees because of the activities on behalf of the UTWA. Since election day 
the American Thread Co. has discharged Rosa Rathbone, Perry Bartlett, J. D. 
Burleson, Ear] Blalock, and Claudette Duncan and discriminated against Florence 
Poteat and Helen Dale in job assignment. These matters have been filed with 
the NLRB. 

At this time the matter is being investigated, but the company is doing all 
they can to eliminate all its employees who were active on behalf of the UTWA, 
AFL-CIO. 

This is a typical campaign of the employer in the textile field which the 
company does to prevent the organizing of its employees. 

In conclusion, the employees of the textile industry rather than go to the 
other basic industry, seeking employment—a great majority—would prefer to re- 
main employed in their own industry. They want and are entitled to wages and 
fringe benefits that compare favorably with those paid in the other basic industry. 
They, generally speaking, want workloads and collective bargaining rights which 
will enable them to survive. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The time has arrived now to take a recess for 
lunch. 

We will now recess until 2:45. I believe the first witness scheduled 
after lunch is Mr. Cannon. 

(Whereupon, at 1:22 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:45 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator THurmMonp. We had set 2:45 to begin. We are about 7 
minutes ahead of time. If Mr. Hall is here, we can take him now 
and just save that much time. 

Mr. Hall, won’t you come around? Mr. Hall is the president of 
Belmont Hosiery Mills and secretary-treasurer of Stowe Thread Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 

I sce Congressman Jonas here, the Congressman from this congres- 
sional district, an able and distinguished gentleman. I would like to 
invite him to testify at this hearing this afternoon if he desires to. We 
would be pleased to have you come up and have a seat, if you will, 
Congressman Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will sit with you for a 
minute or two if it is all right. 

Senator THurmonp. Just come around and have a seat. 
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STATEMENT OF R. DAVE HALL, BELMONT, N. C.; PRESIDENT, 
BELMONT HOSIERY MILLS, INC., PAST PRESIDENT, NORTH CARO- 
LINA TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hauz. Mr. Chairman, I was appointed as a past president of 
the North Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association to welcome this 
group here this morning. I am a little belated in my welcoming you, 
but I want to say we are glad to have you anyway. I can at least tell 
you goodby. 

I have sat through these hearings this morning and I have thought 
of an old song that we used to sing entitled “When a Fellow Needs a 
Friend.” This industry has been described in pretty grim terms this 
morning, and as one who has been in it since he was 14 years old, start- 
ing as a doffer and working up through the mill and then having spent 
these latter years in the other end of the business; I think my con- 
ception of this business in North Carolina is about as abroad as anyone 
here. 

I want just for a moment to be a friend to this industry because I owe 
it a great debt, a personal debt. I want to tell that little story briefly 
and I will file my report for the record. 

Senator Taurmonp. All right, Mr. Hall, we will be glad to have you 
proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Haru. I come from a line of Scotch-Irish people who were 
mostly preachers and teachers. My grandfather was a preacher, but 
in the days following the Civil War my father didn’t get a college 
education and he became what you and I know as a dirt farmer. I 
don’t know how he did it on 5- or 6-cent cotton, but somehow by the 
turn of the century he had saved a few thousand dollars. 

About 1900 they built a little cotton mill in the community where we 
lived. He put every dollar of that money into that enterprise. Three 
years later he died, leaving 8 children to be educated on that poor 
cotton farm. We turned it over to sharecroppers and moved to town 
next to the school. 

Sir, the main income of that widow and those children were those few 
shares of mill stock. But that didn’t take care of an emergency. So 
when the emergency came, a doctor’s bill had to be paid, the only 
collateral we had was that stock certificate. My mother took it to the 
bank. Somehow we got it back. 

Year after year a child had to be educated. We sent that certifi- 
cate back to the bank. 

So over a period of almost 30 years that went on. The last child 
was finally sent through college, it made one last trip back to the bank 
to pay the final hospital bill of one of God’s noble women. 

Sir, I owe this industry a debt and I am here today to testify that 
I am a friend to this industry because of what it did for us. That was 
not unique. There is that old stock certificate, sir, Wrapped so many 
times in collateral notes that it is frayed and worn. But, sir, to me it 
is symbolic of a great industry that not only helped’ that family 
through its years of poverty and stress and strain, but an industry that 
picked this State up after the Civil War when we were down on an 
economy based on 5- and 6-cent cotton and has brought it to be one 
of the leading industrial States of the South. 
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Sir, that is my personal story. Let me say for the industry just a 
few words and I will file my brief. 

Much of my brief was covered by the treasurer of our State this 
morning in describing how this industry was built here in North Caro- 
lina, but I want to stress this one point. Just as this industry was 
organized and built by local people, it had been financed largely by 
local capital. This was done not with the accumulation of a few, 
but with the small savings of hundreds of men and women in the 
communities where these industries were located. 

The term “mill baron” or “millowner,” which often is applied to the 
textile industry, has no place in that industry today. These men here 
do not own the enterprises they manage. Their industries are owned 
by thousands of the rank and file of the people of their communities. 

The industry has been criticized on many occasions for continuing 
to produce goods when vast stocks of unsold textile products are piled 
up in the warehouses. There is very little absentee management in the 
textile industry in this part of the country. And when the local mill 
executive considers the hardships that would come to his employees 
and the financial crisis it would bring to his whole community where 
the payroll is the lifeblood of the community, it is almost impossible 
for him to give orders to close down that mill. 

I tell you these things, gentlemen, not to appeal to sentiment, but to 
impress upon you the fact that the decisions made by this industry and 
the decisions which you will help to formulate in Congress have a 
tremendous impact on this entire region, and the reverberations will 
be felt tremendously in many, many cities and towns in this State and 
throughout the whole Southeast. 

We are proud of this industry. We are proud of our employees, 
the men and women who produce the yarn and cloth. Their loyalty 
and skill through the years has been a major factor in the transforma- 
tion of North Carolina into a major southern industrial State. These 
men and women, about a quarter of a million of them in North Caro- 
lina, are part of an industry that ranks among the 10 largest in the 
United States. 

We feel that the textile production techniques have contributed 
greatly to the high standard of living enjoyed by the American people. 

My purpose has been to bring to your attention just what this in- 
dustry means to the quarter of a million employees in this State who 
are directly affected by the ups and downs of this industry, and the 
many thousands of others who are indirectly tied to its fate. 

Some of our trouble, such as overproduction, as I have pointed out 
above, are of our own making. But it is our sincere belief that our 
basic problems stem from certain governmental policies which we feel 
when thoroughly understood can and will be corrected. 

Sir, there has been something said this morning about the older em- 
ployees in this industry. Last year in one of the little companies with 
which I am associated, we had a 50th anniversary. They say one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. Here is a group of employees whose 
combined total years of loyal service amounts to 1,200 years. 

If you look at this picture you will see that most of us have been 
there a long, long time. Thirty percent of those employees have been 
there more than 20 years. 
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Sir, that was supposed to be a welcoming speech. We are delighted 
to have had you here. If I had spoken to you earlier this morning, I 
would have made it in that form for the textile association of this 
State. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much. We appreciate those 
words. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. No, except to thank our friend for his very fine 
statement. 

Senator TuHurmMonp. Senator Jordan? 

Senator Jorpan. No. 

Senator TuurmMonp. Would you give your statement to the reporter, 
here’ 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Hall is as follows :) 


Gentlemen, it is my privilege to welcome you to Charlotte and to North Carolina 
on behalf of the North Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association. It is, in- 
deed, an honor to have you here. May I say that we hope your stay will be 
pleasant, comfortable, and—above all—fruitful. In welcoming you to our State 
I would like to tell you a little about the textile industry in North Carolina. 
The conditions which surround the industry in this State are pretty much typical 
of the industry throughout our part of the country. 

We, in North Carolina, appreciate your interest in our textile industry. I 
suspect that you have been told that the Tar Heel textile industry leads the 
Nation in number of textile mill employees, textile payrolls, and in value of 
textile mill products. 

The economy of the entire State is geared closely to the performance of textiles 
since the mills employ about half of the entire manufacturing force. 

Therefore, your visit here is very important to us. We have a big stake 
in your determinations, and we want to do everything in our power to help you 
in your investigation. 

Textiles have been a mainstay in North Carolina for a long, long time. As 
far back as 1810, North Carolina families turned out $3 million worth of tex- 
tiles through home industry—the old spinning wheel and the hand loom. 

Then the power mills began appearing. The first steam-powered textile 
mill in the South was built in Guilford County, N. C., in 1830. In 1840 there 
were about 25 textile manufacturing mills in the State. And with the advent 
of the mills came a change in the pattern of life in this State, just as it did 
throughout this and other manufacturing nations. The home industry gave 
way to the mill. The agrarian South began a slow transformation toward 
industrialization. 

The southern textile industry continued to grow after 1840, with more and 
more mills appearing on the scene. Then came 1860. The South was the richest 
part of the Nation then. The 11 Confederate States held almost 5% billions 
of the Nation’s $12 billion of assesed valuation of property. Four years of 
Civil War and 12 years of brutal reconstruction changed all that. Commerce 
and industry broke down in North Carolina and the rest of the South. 

The rebuilding job was slow and painful. But it gathered momentum as 
it went. The International Cotton Exposition of 1881 in Atlanta stimulated 
growth once again, and by 1895 industry in this region had become a force to 
reckon with, and in North Carolina, industry meant textiles. 

From the turn of the century to the end of World War I the textile industry 
in North Carolina had its greatest period of expansion. The few prosperous 
years following World War I further accelerated this growth until North 
Carolina became the leading textile State of the Nation. While there has been 
some migration of the textile industry from one section of this country to 
another the industry in this State is largely homegrown. The mills of North 
Carolina were organized largely by North Carolina people and have been operated 
by North Carolina people. 

From a modest beginning a half century ago the largest towel mill in the world 
has been developed here in North Carolina—by North Carolina people. The 
same is true as to the largest denim mill in the world. I come from Gaston 
County which bears the distinction of having more cotton yarn mills than any 
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other county in the world. The men who organized and built those mills were 
farmers and merchants of Gaston County. 

Just as the industry has been organized and built by local people, it has been 
financed largely by local capital. This was not done with the accumulated 
wealth of a few, but it was done with the accumulated small savings of hun- 
dreds of men and women in the communities where these industries were located. 
The term “mill baron” or “millowner” which you often hear applied to the tex- 
tile industry, has no place in the industry of today. These men here do not 
own the enterprises which they manage. These industries are owned by thou- 
sands of the rank and file of the people in their communities. 

With this growth-from-within-type of development, the industry was not con- 
centrated in one city, or even in a few cities, but is scattered over the entire 
Piedmont section of this State. Literally scores of towns and communities 
claim a part of North Carolina’s textile industry. In many of these towns and 
communities textile mills are the sole industrial support. Its payrolls form the 
very lifeblood of whole sections of this State. Farmers, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, preachers ; in fact, everyone who does business or practices a profession 
in the sections where this industry is located eventually depend directly or 
indirectly for their living almost entirely upon the payrolls of the mill. That is 
why the entire economy of North Carolina is so sensitive to the “ups and downs” 
of the textile industry. 

The industry has been criticized on many occasions for continuing to produce 
goods when vast stocks of unsold textile products are piled up in the warehouses. 
There is very little absentee management in the textile industry in our part 
of the country, and when the local mill executive considers the hardship that 
would come to his employees and the financial crisis it would bring to his whole 
community, it is almost impossible for him to give orders to close down the mill. 

I tell you these things, gentlemen, not to appeal to sentiment but to impress 
upon you the fact that the decisions made by this industry—and the decisions 
that you will help formulate in Congress—have a tremendous impact on an 
entire region, and the reverberations are felt tremendously in the many, many 
cities and towns in this State and throughout the whole Southeast. 

We're proud of our industry. We're proud of our employees, the men and 
women who produce the Nation’s yarn and cloth. Their loyalty and skill through 
the years has been the major factor in the transformation of North Carolina 
into a major southern industrial State. 

These men and women—about a quarter of a million of them in North Caro- 
lina—are part of an industry that ranks among the 10 largest in the United 
States. We feel that textile production techniques have contributed greatly to 
the high standard of living enjoyed by the American people. 

My purpose has been to bring to your attention just what the industry means 
to the quarter of a million textile employees in North Carolina who are directly 
affected by the ups and downs of the industry and the many thousands of others 
who are indirectly tied to its fate. That is why it is of tremendous concern to 
all the people of this State when this industry faces the grave situation that 
confronts it today. A few years ago, a former Secretary of Commerce expressed 
the thought that the textile industry should be proud of the fact that it had not 
contributed to the forces of inflation since World War II. While it is true that 
the products of the textile mills are selling today at below the prices of 1947-49, 
the base period for the Government’s index, in the face of steadily rising costs, 
the Secretary’s statement becomes a doubtful compliment when the latest in- 
formation shows that average textile profits are running at four-tenths of 1 
percent on the sales dollar after taxes. With the average profit on that narrow 
margin it means that much of the industry is operating at a direct loss. 

Some of our troubles, such as overproduction—as I pointed out a moment ago, 
are of our own making—but it is our sincere belief that our basic problems stem 
from certain Government policies, which we feel, when thoroughly understood, 
can and will be corrected. 

For that reason, we are most happy to welcome your committee to Charlotte 
and North Carolina, and we are grateful that you are willing to hear our industry 
representatives who will follow me on these most important subjects. 


Senator THurmonp. Dr. Miernyk, do you have any questions? 


Dr. Mrernyxk. No. 
Senator THurmonp. Congressman Jonas? 
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Congressman Jonas. No. 

Senator THurmMonp. Our next witness is Mr. C. A. Cannon, the 
president of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. Come around, Mr. 
Cannon. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CANNON, PRESIDENT, CANNON MILLS C0., 
KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


Mr. Cannon. Senator Thurmond, Senator Cotton, I wish to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before this committee. 
It has been a matter of over a year since I suggested by letter to Dr. 
Hauge at the White House that I would w eleome an opportunity for 
a weekend in which we could discuss this textile industry as a whole, 
instead of by piecemeal. I feel that this is a great opportunity for you, 
who have so much influence on our future, to get a real picture. I am 
afraid that we have frequently attempted to cure our troubles by 
applying a shinplaster. That gets to be unsightly and uncomfortable 
after so many applications, one on top of the other. 

My name is C. A. Cannon. I am president of Cannon Mills Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C. I appear before you today to try to give you the 
benefit of 47 years of active participation in the textile industry. 

I would like to incorporate into the record of this hearing the testi- 
mony which I presented before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
United States House of Representatives on June 27, 19 )57, as chairman 
of the special cotton policy committee of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. Although I am still chairman of this committee, 
I wish to make it clear that I prefer not to limit my appearance here 
today to that capacity. The information which I shall attempt to fur- 
nish your committee in regard to our raw cotton supplies will represent 
the views of the special cotton policy committee of ACMI; but in 
addition to this, I wish to present my own views on a number of other 
subjects which I think should be of special interest to this spec ial 
subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

I would also like to incorporate in the record of this hearing the 
testimony given by Mr. J. Harris Cannon at a hearing of the special 
committee of the Senate Government Operations Committee on June 
18, 1957. 

May I call to your attention at this point that any apparent conflict 
between the position I take today and testimony referred to at the 
hearings just mentioned, in regard to the question of the Federal pol- 
icies governing our raw cotton supplies, will represent compromises 
on my part and on the part of the mills. These were brought about 
by the fact that the conditions discussed at the time of the previous 
testimony later became so critical that it was necessary for the whole 
cotton economy of our country to compromise in order to get immediate 
relief from imminent disaster. 

The passage of the Agricultural Act of 1958 represented just such a 
compromise, which was ; generally accepted to prevent an acreage cut 
of such disastrous proportions that our whole cotton economy would 
have been completely demoralized. 

As I understand it, your committee has before it the broad question 
of the difficulties of the American textile industry. At the outset, I 
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would like to make the general statement that Federal laws which 
are interpreted and carried out by an administration which has little 
understanding of the problems of the textile industry, coupled with 
the great influence exercised by the Department of State under the 
guise of foreign relations, are the principal cause of our troubles. 

This unsympathetic attitude has been manifested by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the administration of the Walsh-Healey Act, by 
the Federal Trade Commission in the field of labeling, by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in his failure to utilize section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act for the benefit of our cotton economy, and by the 
entire administration, under the baleful influence of the Department 
of State, in dealing with our entire cotton production, pricing, sur- 
plus, and disposal problems. 

The attitude of the Federal Government, as represented by the 
departments with which we must deal in Washington, has created 
in the minds of many of us the feeling that somewhere behind the 
scenes the textile industry in this country is considered expendable. 
We feel that the rules, regulations, and expense to which we have 
been subjected indicate that the bureaucrats in Washington feel that 
if the textile industry can be liquidated in this country and we could 
depend on foreign countries to produce our textile needs, the United 
States would probably be better off. 

The reduction of cotton acreage and thereby farm income, along 
with the unemployment caused by the shrinkage of the textile industry 
and all its allied industries, seem to our internationalist-minded bu- 
reaucracy a perfectly reasonable price to be paid if we can import 
goods made by foreign countries to take the place of American goods. 

Our State Department seems to feel this is a small price to pay for 
the good will of foreign countries, even if hundreds of thousands of 
Americans throughout many States are deprived of their means of a 
livelihood. 

We have frequently heard the suggestion that the employees thrown 
out of work by our Federal policies be trained for other jobs. 

When the Japanese quota was under consideration, we were advised 
of the displeasure of the Japanese people at the limitations. But 
when I expressed concern for the people who were losing their jobs 
in the United States, it was suggested that I was not a fit person to 
consult with Government bureaucrats on the subject. 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


An example of what we consider unnecessary harassment is the 
Walsh-Healey Act of 1938, which has the following provision: 

This Act shall not apply to purchases of such materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment as may usually be bought in the open market. 

The cotton textile industry produces goods that are sold in the open 
market. If this committee should recommend an amendment to the 
law and the Congress should declare that the textile industry, under 
the above language, was not subject to the Walsh-Healey Act, you 
would be saving considerable administrative expense and our industry 
would be relieved of the cost and time of maintaining a double set of 
records. 
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We operate under the Fair Labor Standards Act for our entire pro- 
duction; but if we sell anything to the Federal Government in excess 
of $10,000, we are immediately subject to the Walsh-Healey Act and 
the keeping of a second set of records for Government inspection. 

The objectionable features are the requirement of two minimum 
wages. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 40 hours per week is 
the standard workweek, time and a half for any hours in excess of 40 
hours. Under the Walsh-Healey Act, 8 hours per day, time and a 
half for any time in excess of 8 hours in any one day. Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, 16 years of age is the minimum. Under the 
Walsh-Healey Act, employment of female employees under 18 years 
of age is prohibited. 

It is impractical for a mill to operate under both of the above acts, 
which means that either the company can take no Government con- 
tracts or for all practical purposes must operate its entire plant under 
the requirements of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Even if this is done, that is, operate under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
we are subject to two inspections which require time and money, the 
first to see if we have complied with the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and possibly the next week another visitation to see if we are comply- 
ing with the Walsh-Healey Act; in some cases, the inspections are 
made by the same people, but they are never made at the same time. 

Labeling: 

The 85th Congress, which adjourned a few weeks ago, passed a 
labeling law. While this law was before the Congress, our industry 
received numerous complaints from our customers, expressing their 
fear of the administration of the law and the possibility that it would 
cause confusion and expense and would be of no advantage to the 
ultimate consumer. 

A study of this legislation by the manufacturers convinced them 
that the expense and the possibility of Government interference made 
it undesirable. In spite of our decision and protest, the law was en- 
acted, and we understand the Federal Trade Commission will 
administer it. 

I wish to submit to you a concrete example of what we consider to 
be the childish approach that the Federal Trade Commission makes 
in some cases. I submit a sample swatch of cloth with two labels. 

The Federal Trade Commission claims that label No. 1 violates 
their rules and regulations for the sole reason that the statement 
“bound with 100 percent acetate satin” is on the back side of the folded 
label instead of the top side. 

Label No. 2 is approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The truth of the matter is that the omportant part of the backside of 
the label is the washing instructions and for all practical purposes, 
this is just where the description of the binding should be, and it is 
also where the consumer is most likely to look. 

The Federal Trade Commission makes the specious argument that 
the buyer would not turn the fabric over and is, therefore, deceived 
into buying something that is mislabeled. 

Label No. 1 had been discontinued before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission filed any complaint. When they did criticize, they were so 
advised. In spite of this, they brought action and the seller of the 
goods was put to the expense of a hearing, attorneys’ fees, et cetera, 
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and no decision has yet been handed down by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

If I understand the law correctly, the only decision they could make 
would be to order the company to cease and desist. The fact of the 
matter is that the company had already ceased and desisted before the 
complaint was filed ; and at the present time, the company has not used 
the disputed label for 11 months, but the expense sont agitation of the 
bureaucratic control in Washington has not yet stopped. 

In case anyone should feel that this is merely an overzealous but 
justifiable interest by our Government for its people, I submit samples 
of two baskets which the Treasury Department allowed to come into 
this country. They raised no question, so far as I know, in regard to 
noncompliance with foreign labels. 

Basket 1 has a paper tab tied to the basket which, of course, will be 
removed before the customer ever purchases it. Basket 2 has a paper 
tag and you will note that “Made in Hong-Kong” is almost illegibly 
printed on a small sliver on the bottom of the basket. 

Item 3 is a cigarette lighter which appears to be copied from a 
well-known American producer; and while my oculist claims that I 
have normal vision with my glasses, it is rather difficult for me to 
locate the country of origin. 

It appears to me that the American purchaser is being overpro- 
tected by the administration of the law on American goods and the 
same purchaser is being left almost entirely to the whims of the for- 
eigners on foreign-made goods. 

I should like to suggest to this committee that the expense of the 
administrative agencies in Washington could be greatly reduced, the 
expense of industry could be greatly reduced and the American public 
could be amply protected if much of this childish, unnecessary, and 
unproductive harassment were eliminated. 

Going back, Mr. Chairman, to the blanket you have there, the acetate 
binding, I am told at the hearing that when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission representative was asked if he had ever had any complaint 
about acetate binding, he said, “No,” and he knew of no blanket that 
sold under a hundred dollars for a blanket being bound in silk. I never 
saw a hundred-dollar blanket. 

The Japanese had the silk market of this country until 1941. The 
Government appropriated what silk we had, which was mostly for 
women’s stockings, and when the war was over and the women wouldn’t 
have the silk stockings any more because they had gone to nylon, and 
the silk goods are very much less in demand, then the Japanese want 
to take our cotton market, although they gave up their monopoly on 
silk for the privilege of Pearl Harbor. 


SECTION 22, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has authority to restrict imports where these 
imports interfere with the agricultural support program then in effect. 
We have appealed to the Department of Agriculture for protection 
under this clause from imports of foreign-made cotton goods many 
times, always without result. 
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The Department once suggested that it did not have this authority, 
but this statement was later retracted, and it has been admitted that 
it does have the authority; fr ankly, to an outsider it appears that 
as soon as the State Department’s representatives were called 3 in, the 
idea of protecting the American farmers and American industry went 
out the window. 

The importance of allowing foreigners complete freedom to take 
away from our cotton farmers and our mills the American market was 
predominant in the decision which was made. 

The total import quota of foreign-grown upland cotton which com- 
petes with American upland cotton is about 38,000 bales per year, 
which is slightly more than 1 day’s consumption by American mills. 
After these 38 000 bales have arrived, no more can enter this country 
until the following year. On the long- -staple cotton, which is used 
for many special purposes, the quota for 1 year is equivalent to less 
than 3 days’ consumption by American mills. At the present time the 
quotas for the cotton year starting August 1 were both filled in August. 
There will be no more of these cottons received in this country until 
August 1, 1959. 

If cotton goods allowed to come into this country were examined at 
the port of entry, you would find that the upland cotton which enters 
in the form of foreign- made goods each month would exceed the quota 
allowed in the form of raw cotton for the whole year. 

If it is argued that part of this cotton coming in as foreign goods is 
American cotton, it will also have to be admitted that it was sold at 
world prices, at some $30 to $40 a bale below the American mill price, 
with this difference in cost borne by the American taxpayer. So while 
the American taxpayer suffered this loss, the American workingman 
and the American textile mills are called on to meet these fabrics in 
competition and still comply with American standards of production 
and maintain our American standard of living. 


RAW COTTON PROBLEMS 


If the items which I have discussed so far were all corrected and if 
the many other problems previously brought out in your hearings were 
solved, I think the industry would still not be in a healthy condition, 
unless the farm program ‘controlling our principal raw material is 
put on a sound basis. 

During the calendar year 1957, 65.5 percent of the fiber raw material 
consumed by the textile industry in this country was cotton. Although 
this percentage has declined in the past 20 years from 83.2 percent the 
fact still remains that cotton is the principal raw material in the textile 
industry and the policies of the Federal Government in regard to raw 
cotton are vital to our success or failure. 

This decline in the position of cotton as a raw material for textiles, 
which is to a great extent the result of faulty farm legislation, is a 
symptom of one of our basic troubles. Therefore, continuation of this 
decline in the importance of cotton is not the solution to our pro’)lems, 
although it may be argued that if this trend continues to its logical 
conclusion such few units of our textile industr y as may survive would 
no longer be plagued with the cotton problem. 

The. importance of raw cotton supplies to our industry is indicated 
by the fact that in certain selected fabrics the cost of raw cotton as a 
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percentage of our total cost has risen from about 40 percent 20 years 
ago to more than 55 percent at present. Despite any technogolical 
improvements in our industry, raw cotton remains an ever-increasing 
item of cost over which we have, for all practical purposes, no control. 

It should be borne in mind that the textile industry is a completely 
captive market for American-grown upland cotton. As was men- 
tioned earlier, the allowable imports of foreign-grown upland cotton 
during any one year represent a negligible portion of our domestic 
consumption. We may therefore say that for all practical purposes 
our textile industry is dependent for two-thirds of its raw materials 
on American-grown cotton, the price, quantity, and quality of which 
are controlled in Washington. 

The Government has exercised a controlling position in the produc- 
tion, marketing, and pricing of cotton for 25 years. From time to 
time, we have received some measure of relief for some of our problems, 
but on our next trip to Washington we will meet again with the 
thought often expressed, “Why is the textile industry back again with 
further complaints?” 

Until cotton production and marketing are put on a sound basis, 
it is my judgment that there can be no long-term improvement in the 
cotton economy for the farmers, the farm territory, or the textile-pro- 
ducing companies. 

In 1933, when the processing tax was announced, it was in some in- 
stances equivalent to 20 percent sales tax on our production at the 
retail counter. Competitive fibers were not so burdened. We do not 
feel that we have ever had a fair competitive condition in the textile 
industry since that time. 

The Department of Agriculture, under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, entered into production control and price support. The 
next step was for the Government to begin the judging of quality, 
and the next step was the Government’s marketing a large part of 
the crop. 

I will not try to discuss the long-term ups and downs of this program 
except to say that this policy piled into the Government’s hands the 
surplus stock of cotton which World War II liquidated, and the fact 
that we had cotton in the country for this emergency was a blessing 
to the entire American people, including the military. We went 
through the same process after World War II, and had piled up 
millions of bales of cotton when the Korean emergency liquidated 
the American stocks. 

The problem before us now is what has happened since the Korean 
emergency and the position we find the industry in at the present time. 

Our farm program for cotton, under the various amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, has turned up with about the same 
results as before. Since 1951, this is what has happened, as shown on 
the attached charts. 

(The exhibits referred to can be found at the conclusion of the 
witness’ remarks. ) 

On exhibit A we see world production of cotton, outside the United 
States, has steadily increased. United States production of cotton 
has steadily decreased. 

On exhibit B we see cotton acreage in the United States has been 
reduced by 14 million acres, and we now have less than half the 1951- 
52 acreage. 
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It was announced yesterday it is 16,300,000, but we actually have in 
the ground today less than 12 million. 

On exhibit C we see exports of cotton declined steadily through 
December 1955. During the years 1956, 1957, 1958, by meeting world 
prices, at a cost of some $1 billion to the American taxpayers, the 
exports have increased. 

On exhibit D we see world consumption of cotton outside the United 
States has steadily increased. United States consumption of cotton 
has decreased. 

In July 1951, the American Government controlled or owned about 
80,000 bales of cotton. I wish you would remember that figure, 
80, 000 bales. 

By December 1955, they owned or controlled more than 13 million 
bales of cotton. 

While the cotton was being removed from the channels of trade and 
prices were at noncompetitive levels, manmade fibers of all descrip- 
tions were increasing in consumption in the United States while cotton 
was decreasing. 

This problem became so acute that beginning with January 1956, 
the American Government embarked on a program to recapture a 
historical part of the world cotton market. This is our export market 
I am speaking of for cotton now. 

One million bales of cotton were exported under this program at 
world prices early in 1956, bringing the total exports for the cotton 
year ending in August 1956, to a little more than 2 million bales, of 
which about 800, 000 bales were exported under Public Law 480. 
Please contrast this with the exports of 1951-52, 5,500,000 bales; 
1952-53, 3,200,000 bales; 1953-54, 3,750,000 bales; 1954-55, 3,500,000 
bales. 

The sale at world prices was continued after August 1, 1956, and 
during the following 12 months’ period of 1956-57, 7,700, 000 bales of 
cotton were exported. This same export program was continued from 
August 1, 1957, to August 1, 1958, during which time 5,700,000 bales 
more were exported. This is a clear picture of stagnancy caused by 
noncompetitive prices and the rapid movement of cotton into the 
channels of trade when prices are competitive. 

When this program of subsidized exports was begun, we witnessed 
a strange spectacle. The American textile industry, whose meager 
profits were taxed to help defray the cost of this program, was denied 
any opportunity to expand domestic consumption through the benefit 
of any of this competitively priced cotton. 

Regardless of how this particular action is expressed or explained, 
the fact remains that our domestic industry, long consumers of more 
than two-thirds of the American production of cotton, was denied any 
part of the benefit of the subsidy that was obviously necessary to move 
cotton into the channels of trade. 

Instead the entire benefit was passed on to overseas competitors who 
were at the same time already bringing low price products into this 
country in ever-increasing volume. Considering that in this same 
period the administration under the so-called Reci iprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was constantly negotiating away the meager tariff protec- 
tion of our domestic textile industry, we could only feel that we were 
being undercut by our Federal Government on every side possible. 


29350—59—pt. 312 
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It is a final and sad commentary on the interest of our Government 
in the textile industry that the only relief afforded us for all of our 
Washington- inspired problems was the begrudging negotiation of a 

“voluntary” agreement with one foreign country to restrict their ex- 
ports of cotton manufactures to the United States. 

On the domestic scene, the impact of these noncompetitive cotton 
prices on the textile industry has been twofold. First, there has been 
a steady substitution of other fibers for cotton as a raw material. 
While cotton’s percentage of our domestic consumption had declined 
from 83.2 percent in 1937 to 65.5 percent in 1957, the percentage occu- 
pied by manmade fibers increased from 6.9 percent to 28.2 percent. 
It is possible to engage in lengthy debates about the effect of raw 
material prices on the substitution of raw materials, but the most 
convincing argument I know is what has happened in the field of 
textile production known as industrial fabrics. 

Unlike wearing apparel or household textiles, the marketing of in- 
dustrial fabrics is very little affected by styling, promotion, or the 
whims of the purchasers. Primarily it is a cold appraisal of quality 
and price. From 1939 to 1956, the percentage of cotton consumed in 
this country in industrial fabrics dropped from 38 percent to 21 per- 
cent. The actual decline in bales of cotton consumed in this field was 
more than 25 percent during this period. 

It is interesting to note that the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee—gentlemen, please understand I said “international”—in 
a recent statement called attention to the fact that the world demand 
for cotton was increasing and the demand for synthetic fibers decreas- 
ing. In the United States exactly the reverse was true, cotton has 
been decreasing and synthetic fibers increasing. 

Please remember that the United States for the past 100 years has 
been the big producer and exporter of cotton and that we have im- 
ported the know-how on synthetics from European countries. 

During the past 5 or 6 years we have sacrificed our production and 
consumption of cotton to the detriment of the American cotton pro- 
ducer and for the benefit of foreign production and consumption, 
while we have built up manmade fibers by keeping cotton at non- 
competitive prices. 

It should be realized that price is not always determined in dollars 
and cents alone. Particularly in cotton, there are many qualities, each 
of different value. An excellent example of the ultimate fallacy of 
bureaucratic controls is in the field of cotton quality. Before a cotton 
farmer can obtain a Government loan on his cotton, the Department 
of Agriculture classes each bale—that means, fixes the quality of the 
cotton for the loan value—assigning a grade and staple length ac- 
cording to Government standards. 

As is usualy the case under any governmental regulations, this com- 
pletely inflexible procedure allows the Government classer no discre- 
tion in evaluating the spinning quality of the cotton. With the ad- 
vent of more and more machine-harvested cotton, there has been a 
rapid trend to larger and more powerful cotton gins to clean up the 
trashier machine- picked cotton. 

Unfortunately the intemperate use of high heats and extensive 
cleaning equipment in a high-speed modern gin can leave cotton fibers 
so brittle and devoid of natural waxes and oils that the cotton is prac- 
tically unspinnable, although the apparent grade is quite high. 
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Since the loan program is based on grade and staple alone, such 
cotton commands a support price far above its relative worth. 

Coupled with unrealistic differences in the loan value for various 
qualities, which do not reflect relative supply and demand, this sup- 
port program has created an actual shortage of good quality cotton 
at a time when our carryover stock is more than 8 million bales. 

Meantime, the early ginnings from the 1958 crop, which should 
have relieved this shortage, are entering the loan at a fantastic rate, 
because the basic spinning value of this cotton is so poor the mills 

cannot afford to buy it. That is, the loans that have been going in 
since the first day of August this year, Senator, that I am speaking of. 
It is going in much faster than anybody expected. 

There is still another w ay in which the failure of cotton prices to 
remain competitive has struck at the heart of our industry. There 
still remain fields in which raw cotton, even at its present prices, is 
still the most satisfactory raw material for the fabrics desired. It is 
further true that since raw cotton represents, in spite of its losses, the 
largest portion of our overall raw material the basic pricing structure 
of a large portion of the entire textile output, regardless of fiber con- 
tent, is related to cotton. 

As a result of this, not only has cotton lost markets to the other 
fibers, but the textile industry in general has lost markets to the com- 
peting demand upon the consumers’ dollar. The per capita consump- 
tion of all textiles in this country has declined in the past 10 years 
from 43.6 pounds per person in 1948, to 36.2 pounds in 1957. Of the 
7.4 pounds per person lost in this period, cotton lost 6.7 pounds; wool 
lost 2.5 pounds; while manmade fibers gained 1.9 pounds. 

The implication of this is simply that textiles are not sharing in 
the general economy of our country. We sometimes forget that in 
addition to competition between fibers, we are also competing with 
every product offered the consumer, from apples to automobiles. If 
we cannot compete, we do not get the business, and this is exactly 
what has happened. 

No better example exists of the tragedy of governmental controls 
and noncompetitive prices than is shown by our extra-long-staple 
cotton. 

Several years ago, when this cotton suddenly became competitive 
with foreign growths, our surplus was used up and acreage increased. 
Now, having ‘lost its competitive position, we are once again forced 
to turn to for eign growths and a drastic acreage cut is in prospect for 
the growers of this long-staple cotton. 

Although we have tried to show that the failure of our farm pro- 
gram to keep cotton competitive has directly damaged the textile 
industry, it is equally important that our Government realize the im- 
pact on the national economy of this type of program. 

The constant decreases in cotton acreage have played havoe with 
the economy of the cotton-growing sections of our country, working 
a hardship on producers, ginners, merchants, buyers, and many other 
such as the banks and the retail stores of these areas. 

The marketing machinery for cotton, which has operated so well 
over the years, is being rapidly destroyed, particularly the futures 
exchanges. The futures exe hanges will never be able to operate prop- 
erly, Ww ith the broad volume nec essary for their vital role in hedging 
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and price determination, as long as the Government controls pricing 
and merchandising. 

Meanwhile, the declining consumption has gravely damaged the 
textile economy of our country. These decreases in domestic cotton 
consumption are more than just statistics. They are spindles that 
have been liquidated, and jobs that have been lost. 

The million and a quarter bales of annual cotton consumation lost 
since 1955 represent 2 million cotton spindles no longer needed, and 
more than a hundred thousand textile jobs abolished. 

In addition to the tragic effects of the unemployment of this many 
people, the constant reduction in our cotton spindles have brought 
the capacity of our textile industry to a dangerously low ebb. ‘There 
are now less than 21 million spindles in place in this country, the 
lowest figure of modern time. 

Based on the previous record of capacity performance, we estimate 
that our present spinning capacity could consume, on a peacetime 
basis, only 914 million bales. Even on wartime basis our capacity 
is now limited to approximately 1014 million bales. The brutal fact 
is that we no longer have the productive capacity to meet the level of 
production that was necessary during World War II. 

We cannot deal too lightly with this question of potential wartime 
production as it is well known that proper clothing and other neces- 
sary fabrics are essential to the defense of our country. In this con- 
nection, it is noteworthy that the Communist areas of the world have 
increased their production of cotton since the Korean conflict and at 
the same time have made a corresponding increase in cotton con- 
sumption. This productivity and ability to consume is a definite 
buildup of war potential while in our country the constant liquidation 
of textile spinning facilities and cotton production ability is working 
in the opposite direction. 

It is most noteworthy that the per capita consumption of cotton in 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union has risen to above 10 pounds 
per capita, which puts these countries second only to Canada and the 
United States in per capita use of cotton. 

Since we will begin in 1959 operating under a new farm bill just 
passed, this is hardly the time to bs suggesting specific forms of 
legislation. The farm law of 1958, which we endorsed, does not by 
any means meet the ultimate goal we feel is necessary in cotton 
legislation. 

Along with almost every segment of the cotton industry, we endorsed 
and worked for this legislation because, first, it represented a step 
in the right direction, and second, because the old farm legislation 
would have brought on for 1959 the most disastrous cut in cotton 
acreage in history. 

Because we feel that this new farm law was definitely a move toward 
more competitive prices and adequate production of cotton, we would 
not now suggest its abandonment or immediate alteration. 

On the other hand, because we realize it does not reach the ultimate 
goal that we feel is necessary for the future of our industry, we must 
continue to call upon the Congress and the administration to realize 
the necessity of an ultimate pricing structure for cotton that is truly 
and completely competitive and that all their considerations both from 
the legislative and administrative standpoints be done with this in 
mind. 
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As far as the raw cotton probleius of our industry, the first thing we 
ask for in Washington is a frank and open understanding that the 
textile industry must ultimately have its raw material at fully com- 
petitive prices if it is to expand and prosper and in this field the tex- 
tile industry is wholly dependent upon the actions of the Federal 
Government. 

Weare asking only a fair break in those fields of our business activity 
which the Government has taken upon itself to regulate. 

We do not want the Government to subsidize our domestic operation. 

We do not want the Government to spend the taxpayers’ money set- 
ting up any more agencies to regulate or supervise our business. 

And above all, we do not want the Federal Government to embark 
upon any program to try to do for the mills what they have tried to 
do for agriculture. We are in bad enough shape as a result of the 
programs to save the cotton farmer and, if anything, the cotton farm- 
ers are worse off than we are. 

We do ask for relief from the confusing and costly double set of 
operating rules and records required by the Walsh-Healey Act, from 
which we can see no benefit accruing to anyone. 

We do ask for relief from the ridiculous and capricious actions of 
the Federal Trade Commission in regard to labeling. 

We do ask for relief under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act to restrict the imports of cotton goods from low-wage coun- 
tries which deprive American farmers of domestic markets and Amer- 
ican workers of jobs. 

We do ask for the ultimate goal of adequate domestic cotton pro- 
duction, marketed through normal trade channels at competitive prices 
here and abroad, with adequate protection for the net income of the 
cotton farmer. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


A STATEMENT FOR THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, JUNE 27, 1957, PRESENTED By C. A. CANNON 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is ©. A. Cannon. 
I am president of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. I appear before you today 
as a representative of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute. 

This organization, with its headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., and its Washing- 
ton office at 1145 Ninteenth Street NW., includes in its membership approximately 
80 percent of the cotton spinning and weaving industry of the United States. 
By any yardstick, this is one of the largest and most basic of American industries. 

Several weeks ago the president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, Mr. L. G. Hardman, Jr., of Commerce, Ga., appointed a special committee 
on cotton policy to make a careful study of the situation in which the whole 
cotton industry finds itself and determine whether or not it appeared our in- 
dustry could make a contribution in finding a solution. 

Our committee, on which I have had the privilege of serving as chairman, has 
given much study to the problem and, in turn, made specific recommendations 
to our 42-man Board of Directors in the form of a Statement of Fundamentals 
Regarding United States Government Cotton Policy. This statement of funda- 
mentals has been officially adopted by the organization, without a dissenting 
vote. 

In an effort to conserve time, I ask that this statement of policy be made a 
part of the record at this point, and I shall touch on the highlights but briefly. 

Let me make one point crystal clear, at the outset, Mr. Chairman. The cotton 
textile industry is not seeking cheap cotton. Contrarily, the industry has enjoyed 
good earnings when cotton prices were at high levels. The industry is interested 
in competitively priced cotton. Without it, our cotton products cannot be priced 
competitively. 
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As spinners and weavers of cotton we can lay claim to being cotton’s best 
friend. We like cotton. We like to process cotton in our mills. Our liking to 
the fiber has caused us to invest billions of dollars in plants and equipment. Over 
the years we would like to invest billions more. 

We, therefore, cannot be satisfied with a stagnant rate of cotton consumption 
during a period of rapid population increase when practically everything else the 
public uses is enjoying a vast upswing in consumption. 

The fundamentals contained in the statement of policy before you, and which 
we feel must be incorporated in any long-range cotton program, are as follows: 

1. An immediate and significant increase in cotton acreage above the 17% 
million acres that was allotted this year, and which likely will be allotted in 
1958 under present law. 

2. A clear-cut procedure for improving the net income position of the cotton 
farmer. Unless this result is obtained, no cotton program can succeed over the 
years. 

3. A one-price system, with the price realistically geared to competitive factors, 
including foreign-grown cottons and other important competing materials. 

4. The objective of encouraging cotton to move through normal trade channels, 
rather than through Government hands. 

5. A sizable reduction in the enormous cost of the present program and a clear 
objective for further reductions in the years ahead. 

6. The exclusion of any form of processing tax on the manufactured product. 

If you gentlemen will foster a program involving the foregoing fundamentals, 
the American cotton textile industry, with all the enthusiasm and determination 
at its command, pledges itself to a program of vigorous product improvement, 
market expansion and increased consumption of cotton. We reemphasize our 
deep conviction that the results will exceed expectations. 

On June 14, I had the privilege of attending a hearing before this committee. 
IT was greatly impressed by the attendance of the members of the committee on 
that date. I realize that it is late in the session of Congress, and there seemed 
to have been a widespread feeling that there would be no farm legislation at 
this session. 

In spite of this fact, at the first hearing of your committee on cotton legislation, 
the interest shown by nearly all the members being present and their active 
participation in the discussion encouraged me to believe the seriousness of this 
problem, and the necessity for early and constructive legislation, was fully 
recognized by your committee. 

In spite of the widespread difference of opinion as to what should be done, I 
had the feeling at this first hearing that the various proposals that were made 
and the discussion of same indicated a oneness of purpose in taking some action 
that would be beneficial to the cotton economy. 

I hope that our appearance here today will contribute to this result, and that 
we may be able to impress on you the necessity for prompt action, looking to a 
long-range program that will not allow the cotton economy to go through another 
period that will prove as disastrous to all concerned as the last 5 years proved 
to be. 

We believe that the present law governing the production and distribution of 
cotton will cause a repetition, which I can describe in no better way than as a 
fiasco. 

We have prepared an elaborate statement, documented by facts and official 
records, which I now offer for the record. In the interest of saving time, I will 
confine my remarks to the result of our present program since the Korean war. 
Any reference to dates earlier than this will be for the purpose of helping you 
understand the present situation. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions and to furnish any references that 
would be helpful to this committee. I feel that we sometimes get prejudiced 
ideas, based on often-repeated statements when examined on the basis of hind- 
sight, which may have contributed to a great misunderstanding of the basic 
problem. 

Such statements, while not actually contributing to the errors in judgment in 
the past, at least are not helpful in adopting a new program for the future which 
should contribute greatly to our whole economy. 

Taking up first the production of cotton (exhibit A): There are millions of 
farmers who either produce the cotton or handle same. The history since 1951 
is little short of a tragedy, under the present farm law. 
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Following the Korean war, we had no cotton surplus. Since that time, we 
have had a prosperous economy. Our country has spent billions to help the 
economy of our friends throughout the world. 

I do not think it is unreasonable to think that under these conditions the 
producers, ginners, cotton-seed crushers, warehousemen, cotton shippers, and 
textile manufacturers should have expected a prosperous growing demand for 
cotton and cotton products. 

This has not been true. To some of us who have lived close to this problem 
during this period, we think we know the reason why. We wish to share this 
point of view with this committee today. 

In 1951, we harvested cotton from 26.9 million acres in the United States 
(exhibit B). This cotton came to the market place under a supported price 
program. That year we produced 15.1 million bales of cotton. We exported 
5% million bales of cotton. We consumed 9.2 million bales of cotton. 

For the 4 years following 1951, our acreage was reduced, our exports de- 
clined, our American consumption did not increase, surplus cotton piled into 
the loan and was finally owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation by the 
millions of bales (exhibit E). All under the present farm law. 

By the cotton-crop year 1955-56, our farmers were harvesting the crop from 
16.9 million acres, our exports were down to 2.2 million bales (exhibit C); 1 
million bales of this being exported at world prices. The minimum acreage 
allowed under the present allotment law had been reached at 1744 million acres. 

For the cotton year ending August 1, 1957, the minimum acreage will be 
reduced to 14 million acres by the Soil Bank, which is a futile attempt to 
correct the tragic results of the present farm law. 

It is my conviction that the farmers of the United States cannot produce 
cotton efficiently in the qualities and grades required for the home market and 
for export on this low acreage. We believe that continuation of this type of 
acreage control can only result in exporting our cotton economy to foreign 
cotton-producing areas. 

Starting with 1951, the foreign production of cotton was about 21.3 million 
bales. 

We refer to bales only in foreign production, as I know of no reliable sta- 
tistics on acreage. This foreign production has increased since 1951 to above 
25 million bales. While we were holding our cotton at above world prices, the 
foreign producers were taking advantage of the requirements of cotton in the 
world market, while we piled the American cotton farmers’ cotton into the 
warehouse by millions of bales, Government controlled, at an estimated storage 
and handling cost of $1 per bale per month to the Government. 

During this same period, the foreign mills consumed cotton at an increas- 
ingly high rate; and we estimate that their consumption this year will be 
more than 30 million bales (exhibit D). 

In spite of the billions of dollars that were granted to foreign countries, 
and in spite of our 480 programs, which account for exporting 1,800,000 bales 
of cotton in the last 3 years for foreign currencies, these foreign currencies, 
in turn, to be spent in the foreign countries, the result of our price-support 
program and our acreage reduction has built up the foreign production and 
consumption of cotton. During this same period, we were decreasing the 
American production and consumption of cotton at home and abroad at a ter- 
rific cost to the American taxpayer. 

It seems to me that we are setting the stage for what I would call bank- 
ruptey—for lack of a better word—for the American cotton farmers, the gin- 
ners, the cotton-seed crushers, the warehousemen, the shippers who handle 
American cotton, cotton exchanges, and the cotton mills. 

All under the present farm law. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute has been reluctant to express 
its views on what we once considered was primarily the cotton producers’ 
problems. The debacle that we find ourselves in at the present time prompts 
us to appear here today in the interest, we believe, of every segment of the 
for export from their own stock. 
cotton industry and the American taxpayer. 

We do not believe that another year under the present farm law can be 
tolerated without the gravest protest. 

We note an article in the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., which is in 
the heart of the cotton marketing area, that grave uneasiness is being expressed 
by foreign purchasers of cotton and that propaganda is being aimed at them by 
producers of foreign cotton, suggesting that the American export program is 
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temporary, that we are again embarking on a reduced production and supported 
prices, above world prices, and that the foreign users of cotton will eventually 
have to depend on the foreign cotton producer and, in this way, try to convince 
the foreign mills that they should continue to get their supplies outside of the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, under our present laws, there is a strong element of truth in 
this statement. 

In the fall of 1955, we had piled up over 13 million bales of cotton in our 
Government loans and stocks (exhibit E), our exports were declining (exhibit 
C), and additional cotton was being added to the loan. It became quite evident 
that some drastic steps must be taken to increase exports. The law that we 
are now working under provides for the Government to sell cotton at world price 
for export from their own stock. 

No cotton is available from any other source. Starting with January 1956, 
1 million bales of cotton were offered and exported at world prices. This 1 million 
bales was exported by August 1956. 

The next step was the offering of an unlimited amount of cotton for export 
at world prices from Government stocks. More than 7.7 million bales of cotton 
were exported or will be exported out of this program by August 1957. 

The third step was to offer cotton at world prices which could be possessed 
from the Government on August 15, 1957, and must be exported within 9 months 
thereafter. Up to date about 3.5 million bales have been sold under this 
program. This means that the export program has disposed of 12.2 million bales 
of cotton at world prices, which is about $40 a bale cheaper than the price at 
which the American mills are allowed to purchase the same cotton for use in 
the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that this program had cost the 
Government $535 million when slightly more than 5 million bales of this cotton 
had been sold. I think any reasonable estimate would place the loss to the 
Government in disposing of this cotton at about $1 billion for the period between 
January 1, 1956, and August 1957. 

While the Government was disposing of this 12.2 million bales out of approxi- 
mately 13.2 million bales in storage by January 1956, the high loan above world 
prices was attracting additional cotton; and in the present marketing year 
ending August 1957, the Government received 4.8 million bales of this cotton. 
Farmers have repossessed approximately 943,000 bales of cotton, thus leaving 
in Government loan today, 3.8 million bales of cotton out of the 1956-57 crop. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will possess what is left of the 3.8 million bales on July 30 of this 
year. This, added to the present carryover of about 1.6 million bales, will 
allow the Government to offer for export less than 5% million bales of cotton 
for the year ending August 1958. 

If additional cotton goes into the loan in the fall of 1957, this could be 
possessed by the Government for export purposes, but historically, this has 
never been done before July 30th. It can be readily seen that the export 
program could come to a halt for lack of cotton in the hands of the Government 
and there will certainly be a very tight squeeze to get the proper grades and 
staples required for the uses in the various countries. 

It therefore does not seem unreasonable that our foreign customers for raw 
cotton may be uneasy and subject to propaganda. Production which is now 
in the ground and which will be marketed in the fall of 1957 will be from a 
maximum of 14 million acres. 

This could be a small crop, inadequate for the American mills and provide 
only a small addition for export. If we continue under the present law, with 
severely limited acreage, and, what appears to be certain, a higher loan price, 
in August 1958 we will again find our cotton, for all practical purposes, out of 
the export market. 

At this point I would like to emphasize that our reference to the historical 
part of the foreign market, when based on number of bales we export, is entirely 
unrealistic. If we use 1951 as a reasonable base period when we exported 
5% million bales of the 24 million bales consumed abroad, we should now be 
thinking in terms of exporting around 7 or 71% million bales of the 30 million 
bales expected to be consumed in foreign lands this year. 

In my State there are areas where substantial quantities of cotton were 
produced, ginned, and marketed at one time but no longer. Now there is not 
a gin left; no buyers are there; cotton producing and marketing have dis- 
appeared. I believe that at one time we grew cotton in 40 to 60 counties in 
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our State. Under the present program, I believe cotton production will be 
reduced soon to 10 counties and possibly eliminated entirely unless much greater 
acreage can be made available in the immediate future. 

The textile industry in its many ramifications has often been spoken of as 
the second largest employer in the United States. Many hundreds of thousands 
of people are now and have been dependent upon the textile industry for their 
livelihood. The cotton textile industry is one of the most essential industries 
in the United States in peacetime. 

In time of an emergency or war, it is one of the first industries called upon 
to equip the Armed Forces. Articles made from cotton have been such an 
everyday item in the life of all of us that I sometimes think that we do not 
realize the importance it plays in the production of other things we need in this 
country, and in defense of our country, and in the comfort and efficiency of 
our men in time of war. 

Our great farming and working forces all over this country depend to a 
great extent on cotton clothing so that they may be efficient in their work. Our 
Armed Forces cannot fight in a tropical climate or in a cold climate without the 
proper clothing. Cotton has played an important part from the Equator to the 
North Pole. 

We have manufactured wind resistant fabrics, water repellant fabrics, light- 
weight fabrics, heavyweight fabrics, clothing, tents, airplane coverings, mosquito 
netting, and untold numbers of other articles for the military quickly and effi- 
ciently whenever an emergency arose. At least some people in high authority 
in Germany are convinced that the German Army would have been successful 
in their Russian campaign had their ersatz clothing not failed. 

I mention these things to call to your attention the fact that we had on hand 
a substantial stock of cotton at the beginning of World War II and the Korean 
war which enabled the textile mills to meet the emergency to take care of military 
and civilian needs. 

However, I wish to call your attention to the fact that these two emergencies 
relieved the Government of what might readily have been a great financial loss 
in the cotton that had been stored by the Government. This has led to the state- 
ment that the Government had never lost money on its cotton operation. 

The present debacle has made it perfectly clear that it was not the soundness 
of the program, but the emergency which saved the Government many millions 
of dollars on these two occasions. Adequate acreage and cotton production are 
our best reserves for future emergency use. 

The textile mills have been forced to pay for cotton at a supported price above 
the world market. It has put us at a competitive disadvantage and has not 
allowed us to either consume an increasing amount of cotton or make sufficient 
profit to keep our plants up to the American standard of model plants and efficient 
production. 

In fact, the capacity, based on spinning spindles, has steadily declined during 
the last 30 years. In my judgment, our capacity is already below the danger 
point. Right here, for the benefit of this committee, I would like to state that 
there seems to have been a false idea that the textile industry was moving from 
New England to the Southern States. 

Whether this idea carried through to the point that some people thought the 
trouble would be cured when this moving was over, I do not know. I wish to 
eall your attention to the fact that for more than 30 years the Southern States 
have had between 18 and 19 million spindles; and during this same period, the 
New England mills had dropped from approximately 18 million spindles to 2.5 
million spindles. 

In other words, our total capacity has gone down by approximately 15.5 million 
spindles. It certainly cannot be substantiated that these spindles moved south, 
because we were not increasing while this shrinkage was taking place in the 
overall picture. I think that inevitably we must look somewhere else for the 
trouble, not to an industry that is shifting from one section to another and can 
be expected to stabilize and expand once the shift is over. 

While the American mills have been required to pay more than the world mar- 
ket price for cotton during this 5-year period since the Korean war, cheaper 
cotton produced outside the United States, and, more recently, the cotton that 
was shipped out of the United States at world prices, has been allowed to come 
into this country in the form of cotton textiles under lower and lower tariff 
rates. 

These cheap goods, particularly from Japan, have caused uneasiness in the 
market place, greatly curtailed production of fabrics on which the foreigners 
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were concentrating, and curtailed consumption of American cotton in the United 
States. This, in spite of the fact that we have an absolute embargo on the 
shipment of raw cotton into the United States from the outside world, which is 
allotted a certain number of bales or pounds; and once this is received in the 
United States, no more can come in until the following year. 

Some of the foreign growths are required in this country either on account 
of the length of the staple, the silkiness of the fiber, the harshness of the fiber, 
or for some other special reason. The foreign cotton that competes with the 
American upland cotton to a great extent is produced in Brazil and Mexico. 
About 18,000 bales can be brought in from these 2 countries each year. 

At times during the last few years Japan has shipped in cotton goods made 
out of that type of cotton which competes with American upland at the rate 
of more than 18,000 bales per month. We appealed to the Department of Agri- 
culture to protect the American mills and the American cotton farmers by use of 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Department of Agriculture 
took no steps to protect the American producers. 

We have another example which shows that competitive pricing will produce 
increased consumption, requiring greater production. When it became appar- 
ent that the Egyptian cotton was moving into Russian control in big quantities, 
our Government stockpiled Egyptian cotton in this country and took imme- 
diate steps to increase the production of long-staple cotton in this country so 
that we would not be dependent upon foreign imports. 

Proper seed was selected; Arizona and New Mexico planted the cotton, and 
the loan on same was put at a high price. The quality was reasonably satis- 
factory the first year. A further improvement in seeds and methods produced a 
highly satisfactory fiber, but the support price was holding it out of consumption. 

The Arizona and New Mexico producers and the Government agreed on a much 
lower support price ; the cotton which had been piled into the Government’s loan 
program was sold to the American mills and consumed. 

This year the acreage has been doubled and the lower price has been main- 
tained at the request of the cotton producers. I believe some special action by 
the Congress or by the Department of Agriculture was necessary to allow this 
lower price to be maintained. 

From the American mills’ viewpoint, we now have a satisfactory source of 
supply for this special type of cotton in the United States at competitive prices. 
The demand for our goods has increased and the consumption of the American 
staple cotton is an established fact. 

There has been some talk to the effect that there should be a monetary limit 
placed on the amount of Government payments to individual producers. There 
seems to be a feeling that if the Congress determines that a transitionay pay- 
ment is the answer to this problem, the amount of payment to any one producer 
might be limited. 

In this connection, I think there seems to be a lot of misinformation and fuzzy 
thinking. It is true that under the high loan program the big producers have 
put into the loan a substantial amount of cotton and many of them have repos- 
sessed it. These figures run into sizable sums. 

If the American producer’s income is to be protected for the part of his crop 
that he grows for American consumption, he will also receive a sizable sum, 
possibly on the number of bales of cotton which he is allotted under an increased 
acreage program. 

I wish to submit to this committee the thought that what we should try to do 
is to produce an increased amount of cotton for American consumption and 
export and see that the farmer is not penalized for doing a good job. The 
measure of any financial aid to any producer should be based on his contribution 
to the overall plan to increase the cotton export market and domestic consumption. 
In this connection, the Government has subsidized the building of ships. The 
question was not the size of the shipbuilder, but the value of the service rendered. 
The same should be true of any cotton producer. 

One of our leading weekly magazines recently had an editorial stressing the 
size of payments to big cottongrowers. A prominent man in the cotton industry 
inquired if this same big magazine paid a higher price for delivery of his maga- 
zine through the mail than did a small magazine. So far as I know, there has 
been no answer. 

I think it clearly demonstrates that it is not the size of the farm which pro- 
duces the cotton, but the service that is rendered in helping to build up an 
export market for cotton and increase the American consumption of cotton that 
counts 
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There should be no limitation, and it will not be needed if our program is 
sound. , Gentlemen, if we have a sound policy for cotton for increasing produc- 
tion, export, and home consumption, we should have no penalty on any of the 
producers who participate in the program and contribute to the success of it. 

The present cotton program, based on high price supports and decreasing acre- 
age, was intended to benefit the cotton farmer. It has had exactly the opposite 
effect. 

The predicament that the farmer is now in, created by governmental interfer- 
ence with his production and pricing, is so serious that the farmer must have 
protection while we are trying to return to a sound cotton policy of increased 
acreage, world prices, and increased American consumption. 

The cotton marketing machinery over the years had been considered a model 
of efficiency and low-cost distribution for the world commodity. The govern- 
mental interference to the normal flow of cotton into the channels of trade has 
just about wrecked a good part of the marketing processes. 

The loans above world prices, the Government’s possession and ultimate own- 
ership of the cotton, have made the operation of our futures exchanges almost 
impossible. Cotton, being a commodity that is harvested in 3 or 4 months of each 
year, must have a futures market freely traded in in sufficient volume to protect 
the handlers from severe loss. 

Another year or two under the program that now exists and the one which 
will be in effect in the fall of 1958, unless changed by this Congress, may cause 
severe damage to the future distribution of cotton in the United States for 
American consumption and for export. 

At the hearing this committee held on June 14, the American mills’ con- 
sumption was estimated to be 9 million bales, exports at 5 million, a total of 14 
million bales. Immediately following this testimony, a witness referred to 
exports as being five-ninths of the American production. 

The erroneous idea has existed over much of the cotton producing area that 
the export market was the important one to the cotton producer. There is a 
vast difference between exports of five-ninths and five-fourteenths of the Ameri- 
can production. The American mills over the past few years have been using 
about 9 million bales, or nine-fourteenths. 

In any estimate, based on increased acreage, the American consumption 
should be estimated at an increased number of bales, based on the milis being 
able to buy cotton at competitive prices. We believe that the American con- 
sumption would quickly jump to 11 million bales and go up steadily from that 
point. If the exports of cotton had kept pace with the foreign increase in con- 
sumption during the past 5 years, we would be exporting 7 to 744 million bales 
to meet foreign demands. 

In presenting the problem of the past 5 years, I made no reference to a 
processing tax. We feel that the most disastrous step ever taken in the entire 
cotton industry, from producers to manufacturers, was the imposition of the 
processing tax in 1933. 

It decreased the demand for cotton by the American mills, it curtailed the 
consumption of cotton textile products by the American consumers, and was 
equivalent to a substantial sales tax. This history of a complete failure is so 
clear to all of us who lived through it that we can hardly believe Congress would 
consider a processing tax, although it is in one of the bills now before you. 

Any money required for the protection of the cotton producers should be from 
the general fund and not from taxes against any special group. 

One of the bills presented possibly would be only stopgap legislation for a 
year, continuing the two-price system, increasing the acreage, and lowering 
the farmer’s support level. In our judgment, this delays any constructive 
program for another year and curtails the American consumption of cotton 
as it has in the past, under the present farm law. 

It is anticipated that increasing acreage and increasing Americn exports and 
American consumption would contribute to the farmers’ overall income to such 
an extent that the transitional payments might be reduced as production 
increased. 

When I was attending the committee’s June 14 hearing, one of the farm 
marketing group witnesses testified, if I understood him correctly, that if there 
were no price for cotton, the price of various articles in the stores would not be 
noticeably reduced. 
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In this statement, as I recall, he mentioned many items, but the one that I 
was particularly interested in was bedsheets. We produce bedsheets. We follow 
the marketing of bedsheets from the time they leave our plant until they are 
priced to the consumer on the counter. 

If you will go to a department store in Washington today, we think you will 
find one type of bedsheet which sells in big quantities priced at probably $2.29 
per sheet. If the costs of the cotton which we put into this bedsheet is re- 
moved, the price of this sheet would be reduced on the retail counter to $1.14 
per sheet, a savings of $1.15. 

On another quality of bedsheet, we think you will find it priced at $2.98. Re- 
moving the price of cotton, this sheet would sell for $1.60, or a $1.88 savings per 
sheet. At these reduced prices, the distributors would maintain their full per- 
centage of markup. The same thing would be true of every article mentioned 
in the testimony, but by varying degrees of percentage. 

It is also interesting to note that certain textile items have a great promo- 
tional value. Bedsheets is one of them. Almost any distributor of what we 
term soft goods can be assured of increased traffic in his store if he puts an 
attractive value on bedsheets and advertises same. Attractively priced, the 
consumption of cotton in various types of cotton textiles can be greatly increased. 

We believe that the cotton acreage should be designed to produce in the fall 
of 1958 from 16 to 18 million bales and a proper pricing policy would not allow 
this cotton to go into storage. 

In summary, gentlemen, we request a farm program for the cotton crop mar- 
keting year of the fall of 1958 that will accomplish the desired results, which 
we think are increased production, increased American consumption, increased 
exports, protection of the farmers’ income. 

We believe the following items must be included in a new farm law: Cotton 
acreage, minimum, 21—22 million acres; cotton marketed at one price for export 
and domestic use; export market estimated at a percent of foreign consump- 
tion, rather than on a specific number of bales or the historical basis. 


(The exhibits mentioned are as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF J. HARRIS CANNON AT HEARING OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE HELD ON TUESDAY, JUNE 18, 1957, 
RELATING TO 8. 5 


My name is J. Harris Cannon. I reside at Kannapolis, N. C. I am vice presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills Co. located in Kannapolis, and I am also secretary-treasurer 
of Travora Textiles, Inc., whose office is at Graham, N. C. 

Travora Textiles, Inc., produces woven fabrics, it employs fewer than 500 per- 
sons and has been duly qualified as a small business. I have been authorized 
to make this statement also on behalf of the North Carolina Textile Manufac- 
turers Association whose office is in Charlotte, N. C., and whose membership is 
composed of practically all of the cotton yarns and fabrics manufacturers in the 
State. 

Manufacturers of textile mill products in North Carolina employ 229,900 
persons, or about 50 percent of the State’s manufacturing employees (reference, 
North Carolina Department of Labor, April 1957). For the calendar year 1956, 
these mills consumed 2,598,084 bales of cotton, or about 29 percent of the total 
United States consumption (reference, Bureau of Census). 

I desire to address myself first to the problems connected with the channeling 
of Government contracts to depressed areas and then refer to several other 
existing situations, all of which increase the cost of Government procurement. 

Naturally there is an initial favorable reaction to any suggestion to aid 
depressed areas, whether that depression is due to floods or other casualties 
or is due to economic conditions ; however, response to that appeal may lead to 
unintended hardships. 

If an area is depressed and if it is entitled to Federal aid, that aid ought to 
be given in such form as not to work hardship upon other areas and in such 
a way as not to lead to increases in the cost of Government procurement. The 
aid could be in the form of direct grants or through federally aided public works. 
Neither the textile industry nor any particular section of the country should 
have imposed on it a burden which should be borne by the entire country. 

In a real sense, the whole textile industry has been depressed for several 
years; in part, this is caused by unfair competition from low-wage foreign 
countries where employees are paid as little as 10 percent of the American wage 
rates and where American cotton is available at prices below those paid by 
American mills. 

The practice of negotiating contracts in so-called depressed areas without 
advertising for bidders or through allocation of a part of procurement needs 
to depressed areas even at higher prices results in increased costs to all of the 
taxpavers at a time when there is general agreement that costs of Government 
should be reduced. 

It seems to me that such practices should end. If this is done, it will go a 
long ways toward strenethening the textile industry, which is so essential in 
times of emergency. Whatever may have been the justification for the be- 
ginning of the practice, that justification no longer exists as far as the textile 
business is concerned. 

The North Carolina Manufacturers Association, Inc., heartily approved of the 
provisions of S—5. 

Because they relate to the same problem, I desire to speak briefly concerning 
several other matters which are increasing the costs of Government procure- 
ment of textile products. I refer to the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936, the warranty 
clause now being inserted in Government contracts, and the sampling program 
being followed with respect to some textile products. 


THE WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


The committee is reminded that the Walsh-Healey Act was adopted in 1936 
at a time when there was considerable doubt as to validity of the Wagner Act, 
which was passed in 1935. Government attorneys were not certain that an act 
could be adopted that would cover wages and hours on all transactions con- 
nected with interstate commerce; but there was some certainty that similar 
provisions could be made with respect to those goods purchased by the Govern- 
ment for its own use. 

The act contains three provisions which result in higher costs; namely, the 
requirement to pay prevailing minimum wages, the requirement to pay overtime 
premiums after 8 hours in any 1 workday, and the provision against the use 
of female employees under 18 years of age. 
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After the Supreme Court, in 1937, held that the Wagner Act was valid, steps 
were taken promptly to enact the Fair Labor Standards Act. When that was 
done, it seems to me that the Walsh-Healey Act should then have been repealed ; 
and I am suggesting that this should now be done. 

The principles governing wages and hours in all civilian transactions should 
apply to Government purchases and public contractors should not be subjected 
to the two laws. Pending such repeal, I am urging that the Congress see to it 
that section 9 of the Walsh-Healey Act is construed in the form intended by 
Congres. Section 9 of that act says: “This act shall not apply to purchase 
of such materials, supplies, articles, or equipment as may usually be bought in 
the open market.” 

This language seems to be clear; however, the Secretary of Labor, in effect, 
has redrafted what Congress has written and has issued a ruling or interpreta- 
tion to the effect that the exemption in the law will apply only to such purchase 
as the Government usually makes in the open market. Frequently, the textile 
products purchased by the Government are identical with those in civilian use. 

Many years ago Congress enacted a statute known as the Federal eight-hour 
law, which, like the Walsh-Healey Act, prescribed certain labor standards for 
work on Government contracts. That statute which, I am told, is reported 
in volume 40 of the United States Code annotated at page 324 exempts from 
its provisions “such materials or articles as may usually be bought in the open 
market.” 

Over a period of years, and extending through several administrations, this 
provision was interpreted and applied by successive Attorneys General, by the 
Judge Advocate General, by successive Solicitors of the Treasury, the Post 
Office Department, and the Departments of Commerce and Labor. Their rulings 
were unanimous to the effect that the exemption related to articles which are 
customarily kept on hand for sale to the public by some person making it his 
business to sell such articles. Specifically, this ruling was made with respect 
to thread, twine, canvas, tentage, corduroys, and cotton cloth. 

The legislative history of the Walsh-Healey Act bears out the contention that 
Congress intended the exemption to relate to goods customarily purchased in 
the open market without being limited to those goods which are purchased by 
the Government in the open market. I venture to suggest that if section 9 of 
the law is applied as was intended, it will lead to more competitive bidding and 
lower costs of procurement; however, I am suggesting this merely as a tempo- 
rary remedy because I feel that the greater good and the greatest reduction in 
purchase costs will come from the complete repeal of the law. 

If a manufacturer is compelled to increase his wage rates to comply with 
the Walsh-Healey Act (in many industries this minimum may be much over 
the $1 minimum rate), it is necessary for him to pay those increased wage rates 
to all employees and this results, of course, in increased costs of labor, even 
though the item being purchased for the Government is a specialty not generally 
used in civilian business. 

Also, the different processes required to produce that special item may well be 
the same as the processes used in manufacturing civilian products; and you 
thus see that a wage rate change at one point means a change in the entire 
operations of the mill. 

In North Carolina, many girls graduate from high school before reaching 18 
years of age. These girls, being unable to go to work in industries that are 
involved in Government contracts, are forced to leave home and seek work 
elsewhere. It does seem to me that section 1 (e) fully protects female labor in 
requiring that all Government contract work be done under safe and sanitary 
conditions. The Fair Labor Standards Act prohibits the employment of minors 
under 16 years of age in manufacturing and prohibits employment between 16 
and 18 years of age in hazardous occupations. 

The cost of the administration of the Walsh-Healey Act is an unnecessary 
expense to the Government and an extra burden on industry. I know of cases 
where Government employees came in and inspected company records and pay- 
rolls under the Walsh-Healey Act and then a month or so later the same Govern- 
ment employees returned to check the same payrolls and records under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, all of this’checking and double checking at considerable 
cost and inconvenience to the employer. 
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WARRANTY CLAUSE 


Recently the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in seeking bids for textile 
products has required the bidder to agree to the following warranty: 

“Warranty clause: Notwithstanding any provisions of this contract with 
respect to inspection and acceptance, the Government shall have tlie remedies 
set forth in this clause if, at the time of delivery, the supplies delivered here 
under do not conform to contract requirements. For the purposes of this clause, 
conformance with contract requirements will be determined under all appiicable 
provisions of this contract including those relating to specification tolerances, 
acceptable quality levels, and sampling procedures except that, for samping 
purposes, the Government may choose such identiiiable groups of supplies as 
are appropriate and the original inspection lots need not be reconstituted. 
Upon discovery by the Government of nonconforming supplies and after notice 
to the contractor of such discovery within 180 days of the delivery of the non- 
conforming supplies, the Government may either (1) require an equitable ad- 
justment in the contract price, including an adjustment in the contract price 
of any groups of supplies determined through sampling to be noncontorming, 
or (2) screen the supplies and return all nonconforming articles to the contractor 
for repair or replacement, or (3) cause the contractor to screen supplies at 
depots within the continental limits of the United States designateud by the 
Government, for repair or replacement of nonconforming articles. The Gov- 
ernment shall be reimbursed by the contractor for all costs incurred by it 
incident to such screening, repair, and replacement except costs of transportation 
outside the continental limits of the United States. Failure to agree upon an 
equitable price adjustment or costs incurred by the Government in screening, 
repair, and replacement shall be deemed a dispute concerning a question of fact 
within the meaning of the “Dispute” clause. In the event that the Government 
shall elect to require the repair and replacement of the nonconforming supplies, 
the provisions of this clause shall be equally applicable to replaced or repaired 
supplies and, with respect to such supplies, the Government shall have lov duys 
from the date of the delivery of replaced or repaired supplies in which to give 
required notice to the contractor.” 

You will note that this gives to the Quartermaster Depot the right to reject 
“materials furnished for a period of 180 days after delivery and gives to the 
Government the right to exact from the contractor heavy penaities. Not only 
is this unfair to the contractor but it is not in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

Time is a most important element frequently, particularly in times of emer- 
gencies. If a product is rejected 6 months after it has been delivered, the Gov- 
ernment may find that it does not have available products needed for immediate 
use. I am suggesting that so far as the textile industry is concerned, the in- 
spection should be at the time delivery is tendered, and that particular deiivery 
should then be accepted or rejected. 

The procedure now being followed may result in responsible contractors re- 
fusing to take the chances involved, and others who are less responsible might 
be wiiling to take the chance in the hopes that they will get by if the product 
is found to be defective. No performance bonds are required; hence, the Gov- 
ernment may find itself in the position of having paid for goods which are not 
usable; and, even though it may have a good legal cause of action, it has no 
ability to recover any moneys. 

The careful contractor knows that textile fabrics are subject to weather or 
other conditions which cause deterioration after the delivery has been made. 
I suggest it is in the interest of our country that defects be ascertained promptly. 

So far as the contractor is concerned, he should know quickly of any defects 
so that he can change his procedures and thus avoid a repetition of those defects. 
Suppose that the contract calls for delivery in equal quantities over 6 months. 
If the contractor, in good faith, has produced fabrics and finds out that they are 
defective after complete delivery has been made, he, as well as the Government, 
is in a grave predicament. 

Adjustments should be made when the first delivery is tendered and any 
defects then found would relate only to a part of the goods and the contractor 
could see that future deliveries were in line with the requirements. You will 
also note that the period of 180 days for acceptance or rejection will apply not 
merely to the first goods delivered, but also to those which are replacements 
and, therefore, you may well have delay of a whole year between the time that 
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the first deliveries are made and the contractor finally knows that he has not 
been subject to penalty. 

You can readily see a long delay in getting a certain type of product may 
affect us in time of war when the time factor is so essential. If the item 
reported is essentially of a military nature which has no civilian counterpart, 
the contractor would find himself with goods which have no value so far as he is 
concerned. All of these changes lead me to urge that the warranty clause should 
not be used in procurement of textile products. 


SAMPLING PROCEDURES 


The bidder for some textile procurement is required to submit to the con- 
tracting officer with his bid a sample and certified copy of a recent laboratory 
report covering the material which he proposes to deliver. This would be easy 
for a bidder who recently has supplied the Government with similar material, 
but it would be difficult to supply samples of material for one who is bidding 
for the first time. 

The time which elapses between the invitation for the bid and the bid itself 
might make it impossible for a contractor to prepare a sample. Even if the time 
allowed is sufficient, the expense is great. 

The result may be that the number of interested bidders will be small and 
bids may be given only by those who were recent contractors. Such bidders 
will be favored if the Government has been procuring the fabric recently. 

I have no objection to a requirement that the successful bidder submit 
preproduction samples because the Government is entitled to know what 
material will be delivered by the bidder. This procedure will only require 
production by the man who knows he has the contract. 

I believe in the principle of having public contracts awarded not merely to the 
lowest bidder, but to the lowest and best bidder, giving weight not only to the 
price quoted but to the quality of the product which will be furnished and the 
responsibility of the bidder so that the Government will have reason to expect 
delivery as promised. 

I realize that I have discussed several subjects apart from the precise coverage 
of S—5, but I believe they are so closely related to the objectives of decreased 
procurement costs through wise legislation and good practices that due considera- 
tion should be given to including the repeal of the Walsh-Healey Act in S-5 and 
that the quartermaster depot should be asked to revise its practices as to the 
warranty clause and sampling procedures. 

I am grateful to the committee for giving me this opportunity of presenting 
views which I know are shared by many in the textile industry. 


Senator TrurmMonp. That is a very fine statement, Mr. Cannon. If 
these importations of foreign manufactured goods continue to come in 
here, we are going to have more mills closing and more unemployment, 
are we not ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir; it is very disturbing. We hear of new cate- 
gories every once ina while. Westart in with some new product. We 
never know how much is coming. 

Senator TuHurmonp. Do you find the pattern to be that they enter 
a field or certain category and then they just send in such tremendous 
quantities that it just takes over the field and closes the mill that manu- 
factures that particular thing? 

Mr. Cannon. That is the tendency, Senator. Not only the tre- 
mendous quantities sent in close the mill but the fact that the threat 
of the increased quantities coming in ruins the price structure. 

Senator TuurmMonp. Depresses the price ? 

Mr. Cannon. Depresses the price. 

Senator THurmonp. You made certain specific recommendations 
here which the committee will take under consideration. 

Mr. Cannon. They were recommendations which I felt were able to 
be reached with very little delay, some fundamentals to follow. The 
quota to protect the industry is the only answer I see for the importa- 
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tion of cotton goods. I do not think the tariffs can be raised high 
enough to protect us from the low-wage countries. 

Senator THurmonp. Do you have any questions, Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corron. I was much interested in your very comprehensive 
statement. Of course, referring to perhaps the most important rec- 
ommendation—I assume that you regard it as the most important, 
about the protection from importation of materials—you have just 
said that you doubt if it can be handled by tariffs, but must be han- 
dled by quotas. 

Would you care to amplify that statement? For instance, would 
you comment on the proposition of establishing categories so that the 
quota would be by categories so it wouldn’t be concentrated on one 


type? 
"Would you make any other suggestion about what you would sug- 
gest in the matter of establishing quotas ? 

Mr. Cannon. Senator, that would have to be a matter that would 
have to be studied very carefully. There was an attempt made when 
the voluntary quotas were put in to restrict velveteens and ginghams to 
a certain extent. 

In our lines, the things we felt it in most have been kitchen towels. 
We met them everywhere at ridiculous prices, but we can’t meet them 
there. 

Recently we have seen importation of bath towels start. I think 
that is a matter that would have to be very carefully considered, quota 
by quota, and some reasonable amount arrived at. 

When we were negotiating for the voluntary quotas, it was divided 
primarily into two quotas. One was for yard goods and one was for 
manufactured goods—blouses. There has been quite a little talk in the 
newspaper about Japan wanting to change the quotas and send in more 
blouses or more velveteens or something else to replace the other. 

It seems to me the unfairest publicity that I see is that Japan claims 
the population of the United States has increased and, therefore, she 
should be allowed to increase her quota. She hasn’t considered that 
our consumption of cotton has gone down. She wants a bigger per- 
centage of what is left. 

Senator Corron. It would be, in your opinion, a rather complicated 
process to split the cotton goods fabrics into complete classifications 
or categories ? 

Mr. Cannon. It would be complicated, Senator, but it would have 
to be done. The tariff, as you may remember, was set up sometimes 
on the basis of the thread count and the construction. It might be 
that your quotas could be arrived at by some general classification of 
that kind rather than, say, in towels or sheets or ginghams or 
velveteens. 

Senator Corron. You think it would be much less complicated to 
work out a means of categories rather than to try to work out protec- 
tion by tariffs? 

Mr. Cannon. Oh, yes, sir; I do. I don’t think, Senator, with the 
low wages they have; Japanese wages are about 10 percent of the 
American wage. The Ambassador in Japan said that wasn’t so. We 
said it was 13 cents and he said it was 20 cents. I don’t know whether 
it makes much difference whether it is 13 or 20 cents when we are pay- 
ing $1.50 to $1.60. I don’t believe any tariff can protect against that. 
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There was some testimony here this morning about bedsheets and 
if even they had no price for labor that they couldn’t compete. I think 
that was some misinformation. Dr. Murchison presented before the 
Tariff Commission a statement on ginghams, that on account of the 
low price at which we were selling them cotton, the Japanese labor did 
not offset that difference in cotton and, therefore, they could bring 
the ginghams back in here and even if they paid no wages we couldn't 
meet the price. 

But that was because the cotton was sold to them so low. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. You think it is practical, then, to work out a 
restriction on the imports on a quota basis, and that that can be done 
and should be done ? 

Mr. Cannon. Ido, sir. Justasa little background for that. When 
we first went to the Department of Commerce, we never negotiated 
with the Japanese on the quota, you understand. It was done by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Chad McClellan didn’t think we had a textile problem and it 
took us months to convince him that we did have a problem. He did 
a good job of negotiating the quota, as best he could under the condi- 
tions. And about the time it was put into effect, a new man came 
in and I haven’t seen anything in the newspaper that they think we 
have a textile problem. 

So our problem is to get the man who does the negotiating in Wash- 
ington to understand the problem in the industry first. 

Senator THurmonp. Even with a voluntary quota, which is purely 
voluntary it could be terminated at any time. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. What we are really doing is letting a foreign 
country set the policy of our Nation with regard to the importation of 
goods coming from other countries. 

Mr. Cannon. That is exactly it. We have abandoned our industry. 

Senator THurMOND. We are at the mercy of some other country. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Is it your observation that goods are beginning to 
come in from Hong Kong? 

Mr. Cannon. They are coming in from Hong Kong; yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. And increasingly ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. I am told that Japanese goods are sent to 
Hong Kong and there they are shipped here from Hong Kong, and 
that they don’t fall within the voluntary quota. Do you have any in- 
formation on that ? 

Mr. Cannon. I don’t have any evidence, Senator. I have read 
about it a good deal and there is certainly a great uneasiness about it. 
The Japanese have voluntarily said they would try to see that that 
did not happen. 

Senator THurMonp. But there is a tremendous increase in goods 
from Hong Kong, isn’t there / 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir; there certainly is. 

Senator THurmonp. And India, too? 

Mr. Cannon. We are more uneasy about the potential from India in 
the immediate future than almost over Japan, even. 
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Senator Corron. It doesn’t make any difference—giving the Japa- 
nese credit for compliance—it doesn’t make any difference whether the 
goods coming in from Hong Kong are Japanese goods or are pro- 
duced in Hong Kong. It has the same effect on us. 

Mr. Cannon. The velveteens from Italy are just as bad as Japanese 
goods. They cause just as much trouble. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, it doesn’t matter where they 
come from, they flood our markets and deny our people the jobs to 
which they ordinarily would have? 

Mr. Cannon. That is exactly right, sir. 

Senator Corron. And it is unfair to blame the Japanese for every- 
thing because it is a general proposition with many countries ? 

Mr. Cannon. We are the highest-cost country in the world, and the 
target for all of them. 

Senator Corron. The only thing we can do in your opinion is to 
get down to business and establish definite quotas by categories ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir; by categories. 

Senator TuHurmonp. And although the Japanese may be shipping 
in more than some other country now, in a year or 2 or 3 years 
from now it could be, as you stated, some other country / 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator TuHurmonp. So what we have to try and do is to formulate 
a policy that will protect the textile industry and the employees of the 
textile industry from the importation of goods from any country ? 

Mr. Cannon. That isright,sir. Senator, I just picked up an article 
published just within the last few days. Going back to Japanese im- 
ports of cotton, for the period from January to August 1957, Japan 
took from the United States 1,132,000 bales of cotton, 239 bales from 
Pakistan, 181,000 bales from India, and 102,000 bales from Brazil and 
smaller quantities from many others. 

A year later the American part of that Japanese importation had 
dropped from 1,132,000 to 732,000. The total cotton that Japan took 
was 2,042,000 in 1957, 1,686,000 in 1958, and the biggest part of that 
dropoff was in American cotton. 

So our farmers are told that we will destroy our Japanese market 
for cotton. They are buying the cotton where they can buy it cheaper 
already. 

Senator Tuturmonp. Senator Jordan, do you have any questions? 

Senator Jorpan. Mr. Cannon, isn’t it true that the importations of 
both yarns and fabric from Brazil is becoming right much of a factor, 
and they also grow their own cotton and export cotton / 

Mr. Cannon. Oh, yes. Senator, I am not entirely familiar with 
their export of textiles to us—imports. But the Brazilian and the 
Mexican cotton is the competitive cotton in the world that competes 
with American upland cotton, near our qualities. That is what we 
have to meet in the market. They have got the raw material. 

Senator Jorpan. I have been shown some yarn and some fabrics 
that were exported to the United States from Brazil. They are very 
nice looking fabrics and yarns. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Baynton? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Congressman Jonas, do you have any ques- 
tions you would like to ask Mr. Cannon ? 
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Mr. Jonas. No, sir, I believe not. Mr. Cannon has covered this sub- 
ject thoroughly. I don’t care to burden the record with any questions. 

Mr. Cannon. I think the Congressman is very patient. He has 
heard tt before. 

Senator Tourmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. George Fine of the Textile Research & 
Development Agency is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE FINE, PRESIDENT, TEXTILE RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. ; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN WASH 
& WEAR INSTITUTE 


Mr. Finer. My name is George Fine. I am president of the Textile 
Research & Development Corp. and executive divestoe of the American 
Wash & Wear Institute, whose laboratories are in Asheville, N. C. 

I spent a week in New York surveying department stores, retail 
salesmen, some consumers, heads of textile retail laboratory stores, 
trying to ascertain the general consensus of opinion as far as the way 
garments and products are tagged. 

I also have reviewed the testimony presented in Washington. I 
was up-in Providence and studied all that testimony, briefed up on 
Concord and the Hartford testimony and then what little bit I got 
out of the paper regarding yesterday’s testimony. 

What I have here, I believe, is a little different approach to every- 
thing that has been said—not that I am in disagreement with much 
of what has been said, but I just want to add a little different angle 
to the whole thing. 

My chief concern and knowledge is the research and development 
of textile finishing. Textile finishing is the last step in the processing 
of a fabric prior to the manufacture of apparel or any end use product. 
The finishing operation begins with greige goods from the weave mill, 
and encompasses bleaching, dyeing, printing, and applying various 
finishes to these goods so that they have merchandising appeal to the 
ultimate consumer. 

All fabrics must be finished before they can be marketed. A quality 
finish or a distinctive finish will create added consumer demand, there- 
fore, research and development in textile finishing is a must for a 
healthy textile industry. 

At the present time, the most important finishing processes are: 
1. Shrinkage control, 2. Crease resistance, 3. Wash and wear, and 
4, Water repellent application. 

The finishing phase of the textile industry demands an intense 
amount of scientific ability and knowledge more so today than in 
the past for the following two reasons: 

1. No longer are there only three basic fibers—cotton, wool, and 
silk—to contend with. Since World War II, 15 or more synthetic 
fibers have entered the picture. They necessitate special handling and 
additional scientific knowledge for proper finishing. 

2. Since World War II, the application of crease resistant and wash- 
and-wear finishes using resins has become the most important aspect 
of textile finishing. The science of resin application is a very broad 


field requiring a high degree of technical skill heretofore not needed 
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in this re of the industry. Only a few years back, all that was 
required for finishing was a good starch recipe and a natural feel 
for the handle of a fabric. 

I want to insert one statement. This is an idea that—it is not an 
idea, it is a fact—that people in the finishing branch of textiles are a 
little bit confused, confused because things have moved so fast. 

ou have all these synthetic fibers, you have all these new resins, 
and all these new developments. 

There has been a terrific number of research, productive and worth- 
while research, and development in the past 10 years. 

As a matter of fact, it has been a little bit too much. I think it 
has been sort of thrown at the textile industry and it just hasn’t been 
capable of receiving this sudden influx of new scientific developments. 
Also, I don’t believe that the finishing plants are staffed with enough 
technically qualified finishers, chemists, and people that can handle 
these finishing problems. 

Now that I have briefly explained the functions and the scientific 
demands of the textile finishing field, I would like to elaborate on the 
needs and requirements for effective research and development 
throughout the entire industry. 

Under present conditions, worthwhile and effective research and 
development is not possible. The factors involved are as follows: 

I just want to make one statement before I said under present 
conditions. I believe that the wool industry is the only critical field 
of textile finishing that requires research and development attention. 
There are new—I don’t know why they haven’t been pushed or been 
developed quicker—but there are fast colors that are available for 
wool, these new reactive dyes. They are as fast as vat dyestuffs. 
They haven’t been moved fast on wool. 

A good shrinkage control process over and above these chlorine 
treatments that can effectively stabilize wool. People like Roman 
Haas have had them, big people that know what they are doing, and 
for some reason or other, there is a lack of communication between 
big chemical companies and textile finishing plants, textile operations 
in general. 

I will mention this lack of communications. 

Senator Corron. Did I understand you to say that it is only the 
wool industry that needs this kind of research that you are now 
talking about? 

Mr. Fine. Wool critically needs it. Other than that, I am saying 
the rest of the finishing industry has enough research and development 
for the present time. I don’t want to say quit research and develop- 
ment. [ represent a research and development corporation. 

Senator Corron. You are talking about new research ? 

Mr. Fine. New research, new things. We have got a lot of new 
things we haven’t caught up with since World War II. Chemicals 
are keeping up with it. The washing machine people are keeping 
up with it. But textiles 

Senator Corron. I just didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Fine. The reason I say that under present conditions it is 
difficult to produce effective research and development—there are 
three reasons. One is excessive price rather than quality merchan- 
dising. That is one reason. 
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The second reason is lack of up-to-date standardized testing methods 
and performance standards. And three is this lack of communication 
and strong cooperative effort. 

Effeetive research and development requires a systematic and 
organized approach to any problem. Since the textile industry itself 
is not adequately systematized or organized, the progress of and 
benefits from research and development are very slow and limited. 

I would like to briefly discuss each of the three factors just outlined. 


1. EXCESSIVE PRICE RATHER THAN QUALITY MERCHANDISING 


The highly competitive nature of the textile business, as we know 
it today, necessitates price selling or buying. However, this condition 
is so extreme at the present time, that a quality product or a new 
product of research and development cannot be merchandised satis- 
factorily if its cost is slightly above average. 

For this reason, there is no strong stimuli for the expenditure of time 
or money for the development of new textile processes and products. 
The major part of research and development within most textile plants 
today is devoted to minimizing operational steps, to reducing opera- 
tional and chemical costs, and to saving money in general at the 
expense of quality and consumer good will 

I refer to an article I just got out of the paper yesterday. The New 
York Herald Tribune started a series of alae on Life Today Among 
the Garment Workers—the garment workers of New York City. 

I underline one point. I am using this to show how the garment 
manufacturing industry can more or less keynote a trend as far as 
competitive business, price selling, and price buying. It says here 
that— 

More than half of the local employers annually convicted of cheating on Federal 
wage and hour laws are garment manufacturers seeking a competitive edge in 
labor costs. 

This is the general attitude of textile finishing operations. In other 
words, they develop a good product, something a little different, some- 
thing a little better, it costs a little more to produce it, but nobody is 
willing to buy it, so why research and develop it? It just doesn’t make 
sense. 


2. LACK OF UP-TO-DATE TESTING AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


The fast-moving trend imparted to the textile industry by the ad- 
vent of synthetic fibers and resins has not allowed the textile industry 
time to reestablish and modify its methods of quality control testing 
and performance specifications. 

Synthetic fibers and finishes have revolutionized the entire industry. 
However, the majority of textile and related groups have not adopted 
any revolutionary methods to cope with the situation. They have not 
kept pace. As outlined before, a scientific and modern approach is 
necessary. The fabrics of today perform and wear better than ever 
before; however, adequate tests, standards, and controls are not avail- 
able to prevent exaggerated claims and to assure consumer satisfaction. 

Chemical manufacturers and home-laundry equipment manufactur- 
ers are keeping pace but mill operators, converters, garment manu- 
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facturers, commercial laundries and dry cleaners are not keeping pace 

as they should be so that the poor consumer is really out in left field. 
Additional research and development of processes and produets can- 

not be worthwhile and effective until the industry catches up and 

nag how to handle the developments it already has had since World 
ar II. 


3. LACK OF COMMUNICATION AND COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


I believe this is the most important item. 

(a) Between chemical manufacturers and the textile processor : The 
development of synthetic fibers and resins has been led by chemical 
companies whose basic origin was not strongly affiliated with textile 
operations. Communication between the chemical company and the 
textile operator has not been as effective as it should be since the textile 
processor, being in a highly competitive field, does not wish to divulge 
any information which in his small little way he considers a trade 
secret. Consequently the flow of information is one way only and 
limited in usefulness. 

“(6)” refers to the communication between the textile processor 
and the converter or manufacturer—garment or otherwise. 

In this situation, the textile processor’s philosophy is that the less 
the manufacturer knows about the fabric he is buying, the less he can 
complain, in other words, ignorance is bliss. This situation is very 
bad. 

Since the manufacturer is uninformed, he is handicapped in devel- 
oping satisfactory manufacturing techniques for the synthetic fabrics 
and finishes he buys. Also, if he is not aware of the performance 
features of the fabrics he uses to manufacture his garments, he cannot 
properly tell the retailer how these garments will perform; the re- 
tailer, in turn, cannot thoroughly inform the ultimate consumer who 
again is out in left field. 

For verification of this confusing situation, I spent several hours 
last Saturday in three very well known retail stores in New York 
City, collecting hang tags from various apparel items. I have here a 
notebook displaying the front and back of these hang tags. 

In some cases I found garments with as many as three hang tags 
and a sewn-in label. These hang tags were supplied by fabric proc- 
essors, converters, chemical manufacturers, garment manufacturers, 
and retailers. 

In other words, there are 95 groups of people that add tags to a 
garment. So in some cases you had 3 or 4 tags hanging on 1 garment. 
I got mixed up and I am supposed to know a little about what the 
fabrics are and what finishes are and how to wash them and how to 
do this. I just got all mixed up—I did. I am glad I am not a house- 
wife that has to go into the department store occasionally and shop 
because I would be all messed up. 

It is needless to say I was very perturbed by some of the claims 
made and by the lack of necessary information on some of these hang 
tags. Of 60 hang tags collected, 33 had reference to wash and wear, 
and 27 contained only general washing and dry-cleaning instructions. 

In other words, they were not related to this wash and wear. In 
other words, better than 50 percent of the hang tags were concerned 
with wash and wear. 
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This is my own personal opinion. I would say that the reason the 
information should be on a tag was missing was because they were 
dolled up with too many promotional symbols and coloring and all 
of that and they weren’t practical type tags. 

I have here a Daily News Record release datelined Charlotte, N. C., 
September 21, 1958, that outlines statements made at an American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists wash and wear sym- 
posium. It refers to sharp consumer attacks on wash-and-wear gar- 
ment claims and terminology, which were claimed to be misleading 
if not entirely false. 

According to the release, Miss Genevieve Smith of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.’s textile labor: atory in ‘New York City read a few of many letters 
of complaint regarding inability to get wash-and-wear fabrics clean, 
yellowing, tearing, poor wear, and odor. Miss Smith also listed com- 
plaints that “easy care” was a misnomer when a housewife had to 
hand wash, hang wet, and then touch up a garment. The most com- 
mon complaint, Miss Smith said, is of the garments’ failures to live 
up to claims. 

Another speaker at the meeting, A. C. Neussle, of Rohm & Haas, 
pointed out that many housewives and too many laundries pay little 
or no attention to laundering instructions and that retailers’ adver- 
tising and sales spiels are often misleading. 

Another speaker, Mr. John G. Stass, of “the Burlington Mills’ yarns 
and fabrics laboratory, was primarily concerned with the need for 
standardizing testing procedures, evaluation, and nomenclature. 

I have here another news release from the Daily News Record an- 
nouncing the date of the wash and wear clinic sponsored by the 
Illinois Retail Merchants Association, with the cooperation of the 
Chicago Retail Merchants Association. The release states that many 
requests for information led to this clinic which will endeavor to 
separate fact from fiction for the retailer regarding wash-and-wear 
apparel. 

According to another report I recently received, the Home Laundry 
Department of General Electric has received numerous consumer 
complaints and problems regarding wash-and-wear apparel. 

I was told she said they have got practically a whole room full of 
letters of complaint regarding w: vash and wear performance by con- 
sumers. The relationship there is the Beene! Electric automatic 
washer and the wash-and-wear garments. The garments are not per- 
forming the way the public thinks they should be performing. 

Since the term “wash and wear” has become a very impor tant mer- 
chandising tool that has greatly stimulated consumer interest and 
demand, the textile industry as a whole owes it to itself to preserve 
the effectiveness of wash and wear merchandising promotions. 

This can be done by quality selling rather than price selling, by 
instituting appropr iate wash-and-wear test methods and standards, 
and by improving consumer communications via a standardized wash 
and wear hang tag program certifying wash and wear performance. 

Just to show how import: int this wash and wear thing is, there is 
92 pages strictly devoted to wash and wear. This is from the Daily 
News Record of July 31. It is a magazine type thing that ran right 
in the middle. It is probably — $100,000 worth of advertisements 
in here regarding wash and wea 
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One of these pages costs $1,800 per page for 1 day. So if you just 
go through it, there is plenty of thousands spent on promoting— 
not that I am saying it 1s wrong to promote, but I believe that the 
communications between the merchandiser and the consumer have 
to be improved. They have to get the straight dope. They are not 
getting enough information and being sainled. in certain instances. 

Then I have some specific recommendations. I would like to sug- 
gest a program that will assist the textile industry to maintain and 
stimulate consumer demand and promote the good will of the American 
public, which is naturally our first obligation. 

That is a real truth right there. I think we are all concerned in 
making the people happy. That is our first obligation. If we get 
them happy, we can fortify ourselves—I believe I have said it. This 
program will also assist the industry in fortifying itself against any 
invasion of imported wash-and-wear items, where performance is 
better by Japanese wash and wear which is coming in. 

The Japanese could come over here and promote their wash and 
wear and say it is good, and the people would try it and see that 
it was good and they would be looking for Japanese wash-and-wear 
apparel. If it performs good, that is what the public is concerned 
about. 

You might have an Italian water-repellant that is terriffic. The 
word will get around and people will be looking for Italian raincoats 
like they are looking for viyella, which is from England. 

This is a controlled-quality product. It is a good piece of cloth. 
I have a viyella bathrobe; I love it. I wouldn’t swap it for a lot of 
things. 

This tagging procedure in order to be effective will require the 
close cooperation of the textile-finishing industry, which consists of 
a relatively few units, in conjunction with the following organizations: 
(1) The American Wash and Wear Institute, (2) the American In- 
stitute of Laundering, (3) the National Institute of Dry Cleaning, 
(4) the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, (5) 
the textile-testing laboratories of the leading retail stores. 

I believe these people can bring some semblance of order to tagging 
and improving this communication between the garment and the peo- 
ple, or the item and the people, which is lacking. 

These organizations have been suggested to perform this task since 
they are intimately and specifically acquainted with textile-finishing 
operations, with wash-and-wear conditions as related to home laun 
dering, with commercial laundering and dry-cleaning conditions, with 
quality control test methods and standards, and with overall consumer 
demands as far as textile performance is concerned. 

This tagging program will require fabrics at the finishing level 
to be certified for wash-and-wear performance by the American Wash 
and Wear Institute and/or for commercial laundry or dry-cleaning 
performance by the American Institute of Laundering or the National 
Institute of Dry Cleaning. 

I have here a copy of the American Wash and Wear Institute’s 
suggested quality-control program for certified hang-tag distribu- 
tion. In that is itemized what we consider a satisfactory type of 
hang tag. This tag is based on three colors as far as wash and wear 
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is concerned. It is just like the colors of a traffic light—red, yellow, 
and green. 

The card is simple and yet it is effective in explaining the method 
for best performance as far as the consumer is concerned. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN WASH AND WEAR INSTITUTE, 
DIVISION OF TEXTILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CorpP., 
Asheville, N. C., September 15, 1958. 


QUALITY CoNTROL REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFIED HANG-TaG DISTRIBUTION 


This program will assure the mill, the manufacturer, and the consumer satis- 
factory wash-and-wear fabric performance. 

Samples that are representative of each wash and wear process lot must be 
submitted to the institute for testing. 

These samples will be tested for wash and wear performance according to 
prearranged procedures. If the tests are satisfactory, classified hang tags 
can be assigned to the lot. 

These hang tags will indicate the degree of ironing required and the washing 
instructions for best performance. 


REQUIREMENTS 


(1) Prior to hang tag distribution, a satisfactory understanding between the 
licensee and the institute will be required. This understanding will establish 
a wash and wear classification for hang tag usage. 

(2) After several lots have been processed, samples with attached descriptions 
of the lots must be submitted to and approved by the institute before hang tags 
are issued. Thereafter, hang tags will be available prior to the receipt of ap- 
proval samples. 

(3) The following samples with attached descriptions of each lot must be sub- 
mitted for testing: 

(a) A l-yard sample from every lot less than 10,000 yards. Each addi- 
tional 10,000 yards or part thereof will require an additional 1-yard sample 
representative of this extra yardage. 

(b) A %-yard sample of every other shade of each lot must be submitted 
for colorfastness to washing. A spot check for wash and wear performance 
will be made periodically on these samples. 

(4) The following tests as required will be conducted : 

Teat No. Description 
HT-1 Wash and wear appearance (required) : 
(A) Drip dry 
(B) Tumble dry 
(C) Drip and tumble dry 
(D) Drip and line dry 
(I) All methods of drying 


HT-2A Shrinkage (required) 

HT-3A Colorfastness to washing (required) 

HT-—4 Crease retention to washing (required for slack fabrics, etc.) 
HT-5A Chlorine resistance (optional) 


(5) If the samples fail in any respect, the processor will be notified imme- 
diately. <A l-yard resubmit must be tested and approved before hang tags can 
be used. Frequent sample failures will result in termination of the hang tag 
contract. 

(6) The institute is privileged to inspect the processor’s sampling, control 
testing, and tagging methods whenever it desires. 

(7) The fabric processor must perform control tests, such as tensile, tear, 
flex abrasion, crease recovery, potential odor, light fastness, etc. The minimum 
standards for these tests must be acceptable to the institute. 

(8) The following quantities of hang tags will be made available: 

(a) The number of hang tags available to the licensee will be determined 
by the yards per process lot and the length of the put-up pieces. 
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(b) Additional hang tags will be available to licensee customers through 
an agreement with the licensee and the institute. The quantity of hang 
tags for this purpose will be determined by the yardage sold to the customer 
and the yards per item manufactured. 


Standards and test methods for certified hang tags 





Test No. Institute test method Standards 





Pt... Wash and wear appearance: 

(a) Wash and wear appearance will be evaluated after 5-10 | Acceptable appearance for 
minute washes in a vertical agitator type automatic washer (1) no ironing or (2) little 
with 5) strokes per minute agitation and a 500 revolutions per or no ironing or (3) touch- 
minute spin extraction using 0.25-percent detergent. up ironing. 


(6) Fabrics with any percentage of any synthetic fiber will 
be washed in lukewarm water at 100°-110°. 

(c) 100-percent cottons will be washed in hot water at 140°- 
150°. 

(d) A 5-pound load in 11 gallons of water (1 pound per 2 
gallons) will be used in the washer. 

(e) Tumble drying will be done at 150°-160° for 30 minutes 
with a 5-pound load. 
| (f) A visual evaluation under specially developed lighting 
conditions will be made. 

(g) A satisfactory wash and wear rating in the automatic 
washer will indicate satisfactory hand-wash performance. 
HT-2A___.| Shrinkage: 

Shrinkage will be measured after 5 automatic washings and | 3 percent maximum in the 
dryings. (The conditions outlined for test No. 1 will be used.) warp and filling. 
HT-3A_-...| Colorfastness to washing: 

(a) Samples, with stain cloth attached, will be tested in a | No shade change or staining. 
launderometer for 45 minutes using 0.25 percent detergent. 

(b) Fabrics with any percentage of any synthetic fiber will 
be tested at 110°. 

(c) 100-percent cottons will be tested at 150°. 


HT-4._...| Crease retention to washing: 
A specially prepared and pressed specimen will be evaluated | Aceeptable sharpness ol 
after 5 automatic washings and dryings. (The conditions crease, 


outlined for test No. 1 will be used.) 
HT-5A_._-|Chlorine resistance: 
(+) The percent tensile loss will be determined after 5 | No more than 10 percent 





automatic washes at the required temperature (100°-110° or tensile loss and no appre- 
140°-150°) using twice the Clorox label concentration (€.01 ciable discoloration — or 
percent Cl) and 0.25 percent detergent. shade change. 


(4) Tumble dryings (30 minutes at 150°-160°) and controlled 
seorchings (42 minute at 365°) will be done after each wash, 

(c} An unfinished piece of cotton print cloth will be used as a 
contro! for this test. 








DESCRIPTION OF CERTIFIED HANG Tacs 
(Face of tag:) 
This fabric 1s certified by the American Wash & Wear Institute for satisfac- 
tory performance in an automatic washer or by hand wash. 
Green institute seal: No ironing required. 
Yellow institute seal: Little or no ironing required. 
Red institute seal: Touch-up ironing required. 
See washing instructions on back. 
(c) 1958 Textile Research & Development Corp. 
(Back of tag:) 
WASHING INSTRUCTIONS 
Method of drying: 
Follow the check-marked items for best performance: 
__Drip dry 
_-Tumble dry 
__Drip or tumble dry 
__Drip or line dry 
__Any method of drying 
Washing temperature: 
__Lukewarm water (100°-110°) 
__Hot water up to 150° 
Bleaching : 
__Do not use bleach 
__Bleach can be used 





| 
| 
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Mr. Fine. It should also be stated that an intensive advertising 
campaign will be necessary to communicate to the manufacturer, the 
retailer, and the consumer the purpose of the hang tags and to ex- 
plain clearly the terms used. 

In other words, the tags alone aren’t going to do it. It takes 
advertising. You have got to spend money to let the public know 
what is on the hang tags and why they are important. 

One other thing. What I think could be quickly done, it takes 
money to get these people to cooperate. I think funds are lacking 
as far as associations and effective work or a program can be set up, 
we need people who have full-time jobs in these associations so they 
can devote their entire effort and interest to this program. 

Right now, the association, most of them are not familiar with are 
run by the people in the mills. They devote a little time to this and 
a little time to that, but it needs a full-time staff, or association, or 
an institute. 

I would like to make another comment regarding reference to the 
paper institute, the way the chemical industry operates, the way the 
glass people operate. They seem to have a certain amount of class 
that the textile industry—class is the wrong word—a scientific overall 
approach to marketing and merchandising. It is a hard thing to do, 
but at least some effort should be made to do it. 

I want to say I think it is strictly a job for the textile industry to 
handle itself. As far as the Government participation, I think 
all that is needed from the Government is some money and just let 
these associations with textile people run it, some kind of a fund where 
the mills contribute and let the Government put some money into it. 

Other than that, let the mills operate and control this standardizing 
setup. 

Senator Corron. Thank you,sir. Are there any questions? 

Dr. Miernyk. No questions. 

Senator Corron. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Walter Regnery, vice president of Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Joanna, S. C. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER REGNERY, VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER OF JOANNA COTTON MILLS CO., OF JOANNA, S. C. 





Mr. Recenery. I am appearing before you today as general man- 
ager of the Joanna Cotton Mills. I also would like to point out that 
I have served on various research committees and boards. I have 
served on the Institute of Technology Textile Board and the Advisory 
Committee Board for 10 years, also on the Textile Research Institute 
Board. 

I have also served on the Research Committee of ACMI, the National 
Cotton Council, and various Department of Agriculture Advisory 
Committees. 

The reason I mention that is that I want to confine my remarks to- 
day to the role that I think research can play in the ills of the textile 
industry. Certainly we have heard enough about the ills. I am sure 
we don’t have to go into that. 

But I do believe that research can, if it is given a free hand and 
if it is promoted properly, can solve many of the problems in our 
industry. 


29350—59—pt. 3 14 
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I would like to point out at the outset that apparently the-effort 
put forth on cotton today in research is something like $17 million 
per year. This money is being divided about one-third Government | 
and two-thirds private. The Government for the most part is all 
being handled through the Department of Agriculture, and a minimum 
amount in some of the other departments. The private, of course, is 
done by group research organizations like ITT and TRI. 

It is done in the colleges. It is done in the mills themselves i de- 
veloping new fabrics, and so forth. 

But you can see the difference between $17 million on cotton as to | 
$75 million on synthetic fibers. We can realize the effort from the 
synthetic fibers is terrific, and I think that answers those figures that | 
Mr. Cannon gave us a few minutes ago in that the per capita con- 
sumption of synthetics is about holding its own whereas the consump- 
tion in cotton is decreasing. 

In other words, the research effort on synthetics is terrific compared 
to cotton. 

Senator Corron. Pardon me just a moment. You are now para- 
phrasing your written statement / 

Mr. Recenery. Yes,Iam. I would rather dothat. 

Senator Corron. That is fine, I just wanted to check. We will be 
delighted to have you do it. But the written statement you want in 
the record ? 

Mr. Reenery. Yes, that’sright. I will paraphrase it. 

Senator Corron. Certainly, go right ahead. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Regnery is as follows :) 

I wish to confine my remarks to the part research does or does not play in 
solving the prob!ems of the textile industry. Your hearings certainly have shown 
clearly that we do have a sick industry. It is my belief that research can do 
much at least to start a recovery from these sicknesses. 

I shall try to show where we have failed in part to take advantage of much 
wonderful work already accomplished; also, if we are to expand our research 
effort, this should be carried out along lines that will accomplish the maximum 


good. 
PRESENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In looking at the general overall research program, we find that approximately 
$17 million is being put forth annually on behalf of cotton. This includes the 
Federal Government, various State agencies, private industry, and educational 
and nonprofit institutions. 

By contrast, the research conducted only by producers: of synthetic fibers in 
the United States has been estimated at approximately $75 million annually. 
These two figures are very significant and explain very clearly why one segment 
of our industry—that based on synthetics—has been expanding and the cotton 
section has declined. Synthetics, by this five times greater effort in research, 
have held their share of the per capita conswmuption of fibers while cotton 
has lost its position. 

It should be pointed out here that synthetic fiber research is entirely made up 
by private capital; cotton research is about one-third Government-sponsored and 
two-thirds private. 

With these facts in mind, it certainly follows that if the section of our 
industry based on cotton is to change the trend, its research effort must be 
looked into. 

A LOOK AT THE RAW COTTON RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In thinking of cotton, we must realize that we have a farm commodity grown 
by a very large number of small producers. We must recognize, therefore, the 
difficulty involved in getting individual farmers to conduct the types of research 
needed in the fiber-producing phase of the overall production. 


See: SE OR om 
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oO} think here we must expect Government to step in to conduct, to coordinate, 
and to do applied research. This is already being carried out within the 
Depurtment of Agriculture and various State agencies. 

The goal of any research program is aimed at improvement of product, develop- 
ment of new methods to allow cost reduction, and new uses. In the field of 
cotton fibers, we have seen a steady improvement in the form of new varieties 
resulting in greater yields per acre, fibers that process more economically and 
better at the mill, and finally new-type fibers to give a better end product of cloth. 

Research at the farm level has been great in development of mechanics to 
‘greatly reduce the cost of production; also great strides have been made in 
reducing costs by insecticides. In short, the accomplishment here has been 
outstanding. 

However, these tremendous strikes are not being utilized due to Government 
restrictions on acreage and price supports. If we had an entirely free cotton 
economy, I feel confident that cotton could be grown at a profit to the farmer for 
20 cents. This cotton would process into cloth just as cheaply and give as good 
an end product as that which is costing the mill 37 cents today. 

Our industry could be getting one of its main raw materials, cotton, for 80 
percent less, if proved results of research and development were allowed to have 
their full effort on our economy. With such a great reduction in our overall cost, 
the textile industry could get into many new fields now taken over by such pro- 
ducts as paper, film, jute, wood, et cetera. We would be looking forward to 
expanding markets. 

I can only conclude, therefore, that in the field of cotton fiber production, 
research has accomplished a great deal . However, there is little use to exceed 
this effort since already proved potentials are not being used. Until we have a 
free cotton economy, our industry need not look to any help here. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND TEXTILE PROCESSING RESEARCH 


In the field of new product development, textile processing development, or 
new finishes to our end products, we already have many types of research pro- 
grams in effect. Here we have both private and Government programs. I am 
confident that an expansion here would help our industry. 

However, here again, the effectiveness of the results would depend on how 
and where this expansion takes place. I highly recommend expansion in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research along the lines as outlined in Report of the Cotton 
Task Group of the Presidential Commission on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products, February 5, 1957. 


AN AUGMENTED CONTRACT PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
(COM MERCIALIZATION 


The task group recommends that the program of contracted research and devel- 
opment with research organizations outside the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in effect since the passage of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, be improved and augmented as rapidly as the availability of funds will 
permit. The task group further recommends that consideration be given to the 
following features in order to make this program more effective and more attrac- 
tive to potential contractors. 

“1. The contracting program should be ‘streamlined’ to shorten the time 
required to prepare, process, und let contracts, and to facilitate negotiations with 
prospective contractors. Because of the differences between contracting for sup- 
plies or buildings on the one hand, and for research on the other, there is need 
for placing more responsibility for research contracting on the research admin- 
istrators, and also for giving them the authority needed to discharge their 
responsibilities, 

“2. Industrial corporations not currently conducting cotton research in sig- 
nificant amounts would become potential cotton research contractors if they 
could be given exclusive patent rights for use of developments coming out of 
their laboratories even though these rights were made exclusive to them for 
only a limited period. At least one other Government agency gives research 
contractors full patent ownership, insisting only on royalty-free use of any 
such patents by the Government. It is suggested that the patent policy of the 
United States Department of Agriculture be modified to permit such types of 
provisions to be included in research contracts as the following: 
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“(a) Exclusive patent rights for limited periods covering commercialization 
of the products developed from the research. 

“(b) Provision for research contractors to acquire patent ownership by re- 
paying cost of research to the Government. 

“3. Determination whether.a new or modified product will prove commer- 
cially successful is difficult, and usually expensive, because it involves test mar- 
keting. Authority is needed for contracts to produce a number of units of such 
products for testing and evaluation by consumers. 

“4. There seems to be some reluctance within the Department of Agriculture 
to place two or more research contracts which together cover a continuous 
span of time with any one contracting organization. This reluctance apparently 
stems at least partly from a desire to avoid potential congressional criticism, 
which might be made on the assumption that Federal contract money was 
being used more to support a particular organization than to accomplish Federal 
research objectives. The task group recognizes that care should be taken to 
prevent misuse of public funds, but believes that necessary safeguards to 
prevent any such misuse are available and would be effectively used. 

“The point is an important one because of the effect on the willingness and 
eapability of potential contractors to perform the desired functions. Renewal 
of contracts with competent laboratories to lend stability to the program is 
nearly as important in the contract phase of the total cotton research effort 
as is stability in the phase carried out within the Department of Agriculture. 

“5. Substantial extension in both the quantity and effectiveness of cotton 
research and development would be attained through matching Federal research 
and development funds with those of both public and private organizations. It 
is envisioned that the Government would match dollar for dollar funds for cotton 
research, including all types of research from the most fundamental to the 
most applied. Such matching might be done in the form of lump-sum grants 
for broad areas of research and the moneys would be applicable not only to 
research costs in the form of salaries and chemicals, but also for provision 
of research facilities, buildings, and major equipment. Such matching should 
speed tremendously the development of products or processes from laboratory 
scale to pilot scale to full commercial scale. 

“The essence of the suggestions above is to give maximum flexibility to ad- 
ministrators of the Federal research program. The provisions suggested are 
viewed simply as tools to enable them to get the job done. Recognizing that 
the use of the greatly extended authority embodied in these suggestions would 
require the soundest judgment, it is suggested that advisory committees drawn 
from industry, and composed of highly qualified, technically competent persons, 
be established to advise as to the desirability, cost, selection of contractor, and 
patent rights involved in each proposed contract, when desired by the contracting 
officer. 

“COMMERCIALIZATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


“The task group recommends establishment of a dynamic program to en- 
courage commercialization of agricultural research findings. The most promising 
immediate steps that can be taken to increase cotton consumption relate to the 
commercialization of recent developments from research. Commercialization of 
Government research findings have historically been slow or unsuccessful, partly 
because there has been lack of appreciation of the results, partly because of the 
risk involved. The Government could offer incentives to industry by contracting 
with private firms to develop improved or novel products or processes. Such 
contracts might give exclusive use of product or process patents to one firm 
for a reasonable lead time, which might be as much as from 18 months to 2 or 
even 5 years, depending on the nature of the project. In special cases where the 
risk is high and the incentive inadequate the Government might finance installa- 
tion of new machinery and make available enough cotton to prepare commercial 
samples for evaluation. If the development were a success, other private firms 
would have equal opportunity to make use of the development once the lead time 
had expired.” 
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(The full report of the cotton task group is as follows :) 


REPORT OF THE CoTTON TASK GROUP OF THE’ PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON 
INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Fesruary 5, 1957. 
Mr. J. Lexoy WELSH, 
Chairman, The President’s Appointed Bipartisan Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. WELSH: Enclosed is the final report of the Cotton Task Group of 
the Presidential Commission on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products. 

In the opinion of the task group, no factor has been as important as the lack 
of an adequate research program in the gradual chipping away by competitors 
of certain end-use markets for cotton. By the same token, no single factor is 
as important as an increased research program in the further development of 
expanded markets for cotton. 

It seems likely that other task groups’ recommendations will similarly urge 
increased research. The Cotton Task Group, however, would invite particular 
attention to the fact that cotton’s competition derives from industrially produced 
competitors, most or all of which are backed up by large, well-conceived and 
well-coordinated research and development programs. We believe that the 
nature of this competition makes cotton’s research need even more urgent than 
the need of other agricultural commodities. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. Baru HEARD, 
Chairman, Cotton Task Group. 
FOREWORD 


For the last 5 years production of United States cotton exceeded consumption 
and exports, even though farmers’ acreage was cut back sharply by controls in 
2 of these 5 years. Acreage in 1956 was the lowest since 1879, about one-third 
of the peak level reached 30 years ago, and more than 40 percent below the 
1951-52 level. Domestic consumption is currently running about the same as 
the average for the past 10 years. Carryover last August 1 and the supply for 
the current season are at an all-time high. 

Cotton has not shared in the 30-percent increase in per capita consumption of 
fiber over the last 30 or 40 years. Domestically, synthetic fiber production has 
doubled in the last 8 years, and currently is equivalent to 5 million bales of 
cotton. Rayon staple fiber enjoys a 4 cents to 8 cents price advantage over cotton 
in the fabric. All of this synthetic fiber production stems directly from research. 

Cotton has not even held its own in a textile market which is attracting a 
constantly shrinking part of the consumer’s dollar. Last year cotton held less 
than two-thirds of the total fiber market, compared with 85 to 88 percent during 
the twenties and 80 to 85 percent during the thirties. Since the beginning of 
World War II, cotton’s share of the total apparel-type fiber market has declined 
to an all-time low of 65.7 percent last year. Per capita, cotton consumption cur- 
rently is the same as it was during the twenties. By contrast, rayon and other 
synthetic fibers, which accounted for less than 1 percent of the fiber market then, 
now hold over one-fourth. 

The increase in exports this year looks good by comparison with the last few 
years. The high level is being achieved by a substantial subsidy. While it is 
expected that foreign countries will import some 6.5 million bales of United States 
cotton this season, only about three-fourths of this will go to meet consumption 
requirements with the remainder being bought to replenish stocks. The foreign 
requirement for United States cotton, measured by the difference between foreign 
production and foreign consumption, has shown a downward trend for the past 
30 years and averaged only 3.8 million bales during the past 3 years. The average 
for the 4-year period is at the lowest point for any similar peacetime period in 
the past 70 years. 

Not only has United States cotton lost markets to foreign cotton, but to 
foreign-produced synthetic fibers as well. The United States for the past 3 years 
has held only about 10 percent of the foreign market for cotton and synthetics 
combined, whereas 30 years ago it held nearly 40 percent of this market. 
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It is obvious from thé foregoing that the only logical solution to this situation 9. 
is a greatly increased demand for United States cotton. The trend working in | 
against cotton for the past 30 to 35 years can be reversed. The remainder of this agg 
report deals with some of the methods for accomplishing this. 1 

fell 
SUMMARY rest 

Cotton represents a major part of the national economy whether judged on the ben 
basis of workers. empleyed, or on the value of the goods and services involved in 
in growing, processing, storing, spinning, weaving, garment manufacturing, and * 1 
retailing. It is important both to civilian consumers and to the national defense by 
establishment because of its utility, availability, serviceability, and moderate Ex 
cost. 

Although the domestic market for cotton, comprising more than 400 separate a8 
end uses, has averaged 9.2 million bales annually for the past 10 years, cotton pri 
has lost ground percentagewise to other fibers over the last 30 years. Foreign’ ing 
consumption of United States cotton trended downward until the current cot- siti 
ton year, because foreign production of cotton and rayon, protected by the United ; 1 
States support price, expanded faster than did foreign fiber consumption. Un- ap 
der the present United States export program, an estimated 6.5 million bales will 1 
be exported in the current season. If lower prices are maintained, the present an 
upward trend in foreign consumption of United States cotton should continue. of 

Cotton consumption can be increased by (1) increasing textiles’ share of 1 
the consumer’s dollar; (2) increasing cotton’s share of the textile markets now nes 
partially supplied by cotton, but in which other fibers are also participating ond 
to the extent of 13 million cotton bale equivalents; or (3) consuming cotton in 1 
products in which practically no cotton is now used. Careful study indicates ex- be 
tremely limited possibilities in developing truly new uses for cotton, desirable as pre 
this may be. In the foreign markets, where per capita consumption is extraordi- 
narily low by American standards, there is a huge potential for increasing cotton ' 
consumption. 

The greatest needs and biggest opportunities for increasing cotton consumption ‘ 
are in present uses, and can be realized in the main only through quality im- CO! 
provements and cost reductions that require (1) a greatly expanded and more fai 
efficient research program, and (2) improved technical information services to se] 
increase the use of research findings. of 

Recommendations of the cotton task group follows: fir 

The task group recommends: : 

1. That the Federal cotton research and development program be established mi 
at a level equal to 3 percent of the farm value of the cotton fiber. TI 

2. That the cotton share of the USDA research program be increased to a size | 
commensurate with cotton’s needs. This calls for a sharp reversal of the present bu 
trend under which the total research program of the Department of Agriculture ar 
increased 68.9 percent since 1951, while the cotton portion increased only 56.2 au 
percent. su 

3. That the funds made available to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture by section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, be used for research and te 
development, and that if authority for such use does not already exist, the eI 
needed legislation be sought. ol 

4. That a commission responsible to the President be appointed to investigate ec 
ways and means for establishing an optimum climate for federally supported pr 
agricultural research and development. al 

5. That this new Commission makes an exhaustive study of methods and 
techniques, including necessary legislation, that would secure the best qualified w 
research people in the world for agricultural research and development. tl 


6. That this Commission appoint a task group for each of the major agricul- bi 
tural commodities such as cotton, a majority of whose members are drawn 


from the agricultural industry concerned, to explore ways and means for estab- 
lishing the optimum research and development organization for that com- A 
modity. 

7. That the program of contracted research and development with research tl 
organizations outside USDA, in effect since the passage of the Research and f: 
Marketing Act of 1946, be improved and augmented as rapidly as the avail- Vv: 
ability of funds will permit. (See specific recommendations beginning p. 13 b 
of this report.) 

8. That there be established a dynamic program to encourage commercial- 7 


ization of agricultural research findings. 
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9. That the Department of Agriculture make full use of research capabilities 
in foreign countries, and that a program of foreign research contracting be 
aggressively, prosecuted. ‘in ” 

10. That there be established grants, graduate fellowships, and postgraduate 
fellowships, carrying adequate stipends to attract top students and encourage 
research workers and educators to direct their efforts along lines that would 
benefit agricultural research and agricultural processing industries. 

11. That suitable action be taken to insure that cotton is given full con- 
sideration in the procurement and research policies of other Federal agencies, _ 

12. That there be substantial expansion in the extension of research findings 
by the Cooperative Federal-State Extension Service and also by the Federal 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

13. That the Commodity Credit Corporation take necessary action to make 
cotton available to manufacturers of experimental bale-covering material at 
prices that will provide adequate incentive for development and large-scale test- 
ing of such materials, and for the development of the market during the tran- 
sitional period that would follow the adoption of a cotton bale cover. 

14. That there be established in the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture 
a permanent Special Assistant for Cotton Affairs. 

15. That, as methods of quality evaluation are developed and proved accurate 
and practical for incorporation into the merchandising system, the Department 
of Agriculture adopt such methods in their official cotton classification system. 

16. That the Department of Agriculture recognize and emphasize the urgent 
need at all times for adequate supplies of all quality descriptions to assure 
maximum consumption of cotton. 

17. That acres planted to cotton for breeding experimentation and research 
be exempted from cotton acreage allotments within reasonable limits to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SECTION I. IMPORTANCE OF COTTON TO OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY AND SECURITY 


The sum total of agricultural enterprise today is by no means limited to the 
commodities actually produced on farms or to the people actually working on 
farms. Even as recently as 30 years ago, many farms were almost entirely 
self-sufficient. Farmers as a whole produced on their own farms 70 to 80 percent 
of all their crop-production needs, buying only 20 to 30 percent from business 
firms. 

Today, farmers buy almost 50 percent of production needs in such items as farm 
machinery, fuel, insecticides, fertilizer, mixed feeds, and building materials. 
These purchases are currently aggregating $16 billion per year. 

Combining their labor and the use of their land with the supplies bought from 
business, farmers then produce food and fiber which they sell to business in the 
amount of about $30 billion. The business firms, in turn, assemble, store, process, 
and package these farm commodities, and distribute the end products to con- 
sumers for an aggregate annual bill of about $75 billion. 

The true significance of farming in the American economy unfortunately has 
tended to be minimized by public statements that 1 farmworker in 1955 produced 
enough to feed himself and 17 others, whereas a hundred years ago he produced 
only enough to feed himself and but 2 or 3 others. If those portions of the 
economy are taken into account which operate directly to supply farms, or to 
process and distribute farm products, it is evident that such statements create 
an erroneous impression. 

These combined operations comprise a huge slice of the national economy, 
whether considered in terms of employment or of gross national product. Al- 
though far more efficient today than a hundred years ago, agriculture in this 
broader sense which includes farming, plus manufacturing of farm supplies, plus 
handling, processing, and distribution of farm products, is little different in its 
relative importance from what it was a hundred years ago (John H. David, from 
Agriculture to Agribusiness, Harvard Business Review, January—February 1956). 

Cotton is an ideal illustration of the fact that agriculture is inseparable from 
the business firms that comprise its direct suppliers and those through which 
farm production moves into the market. Cotton is a tremendously big and 
valuable farm crop, but its importance to the national economy extends far 
beyond the farm value of the crop and the number of workers on cotton farms. 

Cotton is grown on 840,000 farms in 19 States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The 1955 cotton crop was produced under severe acreage limitations (about 63 
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percent of acreage grown in 1951), yet its total farm value was $2.4 billion for 
the lint and $269 million for the seed. While figures are not available to show 
the magnitude of the total cotton economy, the bill to consumers for cotton 
lint products alone is $18.5 billion. 

Some additional indication of cotton’s importance may be gleaned-from the 
following: The value of fertilizer applied to cotton acres alone in 1955 is 
estimated at $140 million. Mechanical harvesters in use total 42,000. Tractors 
in principal cotton-producing States number 1,500,000. Cotton requires in addi- 
tion huge supplies of insecticides, defoliants, and various types of farming 
machinery. 

Yarn and thread mills employ 108,000 people; broadwoven fabric mills, 375,- 
000 people; narrow fabric mills, 25,000 people; and knitting mills, 220,000 people. 
If employment parallels fiber consumption, therefore, some half million textile- | 
mill workers draw their livelihood directly from cotton. It has been estimated 
that more than 1.2 million workers are engaged in spinning, weaving, and ap- 
parel manufacturing of cotton alone. In fact, cotton is particularly dependent 
on nonfarm enterprises, and conversely, a greater proportion of the economy 
depends on cotton. The value added to cotton by processing beyond the farm is 
greater proportionately than the value added to any other major crop. 

Cotton must be spun, woven, dyed, and finished, and fabricated into textile 
manufactures before it reaches its ultimate market. For this reason, on the 
average, cotton consumer products are priced at more than 7% times the farm 
price of their cotton content. The nearest approach to this figure is made by 
bakery and cereal products, which sell for only 41%4 times the farm price of their 
contents. 

It is interesting to speculate on the consequences of the belt going completely 
out of cotton. The effects on the economy of the Nation would be such as to 
stagger the imagination, for the cotton economy concerns other sections of the 
country virtually as much as those where cotton is grown. 

If the Cotton Belt, extending from Virginia to California, cannot grow cotton, 
it must grow increasing quantities of products now being produced elsewhere in 
surplus, such as wheat, corn, dairy products, livestock, soybeans, and feed crops. 
Cotton farmers will then be competing on an everincreasing scale for markets 
with farmers in other areas, thereby further complicating the problems of 
agriculture. 

Cotton, a third of which normally is exported, is one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant agricultural exports, amounting to $600 million, or 15 percent of the 
dollar value of farm commodities shipped abroad, and 4 percent of the value 
of America’s total exports. Cotton farmers depend on exports for a major 
Share of their market; and those who furnish port storage and handling facili- 
ties and transportation depend on cotton for a large share of their business. 

Finally, cotton’s importance must be considered not only in relation to the 
total national economy, but equally in terms of its importance to national se- 
curity. In time of emergency cotton comprises by far the biggest part of total 
textile production used by the military services. To fight a modern war with- 
out adequate supplies of cotton textiles is unthinkable. 

No fiber has proved so versatile, so adapted to such a wide variety of different 
military, civilian, and industrial requirements as has cotton. Cotton is the 
only fiber produced in the United States in sufficient quantity to meet the total 
military need. It is the only fiber for which production facilities can be in- 
creased rapidly enough to accommodate a sudden, tremendous expansion in fiber 
requirements. It is an annually renewable, national, natural resource. 

Appreciation of the enormous stake, not only of farmers, but also of business- 
men, manufacturers, consumers, and the military in a strong and progressive 
cotton industry is important: to a proper evaluation of this report. 
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SECTION II. PRESENT MARKET AND TRENDS FOR UNITED STATES COTTON 


Domestic 


Statistical records on more than 400 separate end uses show that these account 
for better than 90 percent of domestic cotton consumption. The following table 
indicates relative size and trends by major categories of end uses. (See ap- 
pendix for detailed end-use analyses. ) 











| Trends 
Uses | Bales het . 
| Cotton’s Quantity of cotton 
| share consumed 
BEE Bae ase Bed is ~ 5 : ie 
Apparel uses: 
Men’s and boys’...--.----- eon aetna : | 2, 330,000 | Stable_____- Down slightly. 
NG: Acs. aseedeced. Scena tsti. ce | 924,000 | Up___--.---.| Up. 
Ciiaiven's ene Ine sass so cca sence wens aul 583, 000 | Stable____-- 
tS eee et | 
Total apparel uses___-_------- iccwsnctust..sf “Se | eee eel Do. 
Piowathons BN0S.. 5.2. 5.2255. ii dodanie | 2,734,000 | Down.-_-- | Stable. 
I ssn. 5 veitnnh cenicdavcensmaeiandebines 2sa 2, 016, 000 |...do_-.-.-- -| Down. 
All uses tabulated _____.._..-.------------ sasu-| 'O/087, O00 [acl@bl a | Stable. 
| 


Domestic cotton consumption has averaged about 9.2 million bales for the past 
10 years, although there have been minor fluctuations year by year. While the 
stability of this average might seem to indicate that cotton’s markets are inher- 
ently-static, such is by no means true. Actually, there are operating within the 
enormous cotton-fiber market powerful and dynamic trends which have just hap- 
pened to offset one another during the past 10-year period. 

Xconomie growth in this country, including both increasing population and 
rising per capita income, has tended to influence consumption upward. An op- 
posite influence has been the failure of fibers as a whole to retain their share 
of the consumer dollar. While total cotton consumption has remained rela- 
tively stable, cotton has lost percentagewise to its competition. Even in inter- 
fiber competition, however, there have been compensating trends. Cotton’s losses 
in industrial and household goods have been largely offset by sharp gains in ap- 
parel, particularly women’s and children’s. Significantly, the increased con- 
sumption of cotton in this field has been achieved largely through quality improve- 
ments stemming from research and from promotion. 

The trends in fiber consumption reflect the aggregate effects of more than 400 
separate end uses. Each end use market is supplied to a greater or lesser extent 
by cotton or by other materials, depending upon how favorably cotton compares 
in meeting the specific requirements of each use from the standpoints of price, 
quality, and promotion. Although some generalizations are possible, it should 
be clearly understood that intelligent planning of activities to increase cotton 
consumption must be based on a thorough understanding of the factors influencing 
each end use separately. Most attempts to reach general conclusions by com- 
bining or averaging a number of individual end use markets result in misunder- 
standing and error. 

Foreign 

For a number of years, foreign demand for United States raw cotton has de- 
clined. In spite of a strong upward trend in foreign consumption of cotton and 
synthetics amounting to an average annual increase for the last 10 years of 2 
million bales, demand for United States cotton has trended downward because 
foreign production of cotton and synthetics expanded faster than consumption. 

The special export program of the Government, which was inaugurated this 
season and which makes United States cotton available at about 6 cents per pound 
lower cost in the export market, seems to have reversed this trend at least tempo- 
rarily and to have created confidence in world cotton-consuming markets. 
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Foreign countries now are replenishing stocks and consumption continues to 
trend upward. United States exports of cotton during the current season are 
now estimated at 6.5 million bales, the highest level in over 20 years. Probably 
5 million bales will be used to fill foreign consumption requirements and 1.5 
million will build up cotton stocks. At the same time, foreign expansion in cotton 
production has been slowed. 

Although it is rather early to determine the long-range implications of lower 
world prices of cotton, the United States raw cotton industry should benefit in 
the future from them. Foreign consumption of cotton and synthetic fibers should 
continue its upward trend for the next few years because of increasing popula- 
tion and improved living standards, and should be further augmented by the 
lower world price for these fibers. The lower price for United States cotton has 
reduced the incentive for foreigners to expand their capacity to produce both 
cotton and synthetics and this should increase United States cotton’s share of the 
expanding foreign fiber market. The combination of growing per capita fiber 
consumption and lower price should increase foreign consumption of United 
States cotton beyond the 5 million bales estimated for 1956-57. 

One further point must be kept in mind with regard to the present lower 
United States export price. It is made possible only through a substantial Gov- 
ernment subsidy. The beneficial trend developing from it will last only so long 
as the subsidy lasts, unless an adequate alternative can be developed to take its 
place. 


SECTION III. POTENTIAL FOR EXPANDING CONSUMPTION OF UNITED STATES COTTON 


Domestic 


Cotton consumption can be increased by (1) increasing the total market for 
textiles, (2) increasing cotton’s share of the total market, or (3) developing new 
textile and nontextile uses. 

1. Increasing total market.—Textiles share of total consumer spending has de- 
creased steadily in recent years. Other industries, notably the producers of such 
goods as autos, radios, television sets, and other electrical appliances, have taken 
progressively larger shares of the consumer’s dollar, principally through success- 
ful use of research to develop improved and different products, and promotion 
to make consumers want these products. There is a big potential for expanding 
the total market for textiles, including cotton, through comparable efforts. 

2. Increasing cotton’s share.—Estimates of the quantities of other materials 
consumed anually in end uses supplies partially by cotton are as follows: 





Uses 
Apparel uses: Bale equivalents 
rer mmnmenctnemntrr se Sc CE Eb aoe. See. are 800, 000 
I ee re rn rc haves wn ceil veronica esoaiocacla 1, 642, 000 
Children’s and infants’__________ titi eee Seda ave oot gar ae 171, 000 
Ne ene Ne pice Sata isarsinlgenea ous 2, 613, 000 
ee Sar ets bey erie pei pant ge ges asian too 1, 859, 000 
nes We Be Dene ee ee ea 8, 609, 000 
Ie oe it ee 8 ee MAcsidan cee Oe eee 


(See appendix for detailed analysis by end uses. ) 

It would be unrealistic to assume that all of the 13-million-bale market now 
being supplied by competing materials comprises cotton’s potential for expansion ; 
but there can be no doubt that cotton could expand into a large portion of it 
under proper price, quality, and promotion relationships. 

3. New uses.—Cotton has been a prominent textile fiber for more than 2,000 
years. During this time, and especially since the industrial revolution two 
centuries ago, cotton men have sought constantly for new outlets to broaden 
their markets. Only one new use has been developed for cotton since the turn 
of the century; that was the pneumatic automobile tire. Clearly, to find 
entirely new uses for raw materials so long available and so well known as 
cotton is extraordinarily difficult. 

There are some fiber products in which practically no cotton is now used. 
These include apparel lining, cotton bale covering, furniture upholstery filling, 
automobile seat padding, cigarette filters, thermal insulation, and rag content 
paper. 
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‘The size of the market for these products totals 2,386,000 cotton bale equiva- 
lents. To supply the apparel lining market, the principal requirement is for 
eotton fabrics to develop sufficient slipperiness and luster. This can be 
achieved through research. The other 6 markets depend primarily upon price, 
and without some major technological improvement to greatly increase its per- 
formance, cotton would have to sell at from 9 cents to 15 cents per pound to 
supply half to two-thirds of the total market they comprise. Obviously, cotton 
can only be made available at these prices through subsidies. 

‘Some years ago subsidies were actually used to put cotton into 3 of the 7 
markets listed, bale covering, thermal insulation, and paper. At that time 
the cost of subsidizing was far less than it would be today. Significantly, 
eotton participation in every one of these three markets ended when the sub- 
sidies were withdrawn. Except for apparel lining, therefore, the markets cited 
in the discussion of ‘new uses” cannot realistically be considered potential 
outlets for cotton unless technological development should introduce a new 
factor. 

Such a factor may be developing in relation to cotton bale covers. Tests are 
now in progress on new types of cotton covers which offer promise of (1) avail- 
ability at a lower price than the cotton baggings formerly used, and (2) better 
protection of the cotton content from contamination. The combination of 
lower initial cost and savings in terms of reduced waste and less trouble to the 
mill may well enable the proposed new types of covers to win a firm place in 
the market if certain remaining technological needs can be met. 

Careful study leads to the conclusion that the possibilities are extremely lim- 
ited of developing truly new uses for cotton, desirable as it would be. The 
best potentials for expanding cotton consumption are in increasing the total 
market for textiles and in increasing cotton’s share of the total. 

Whether the objective be to increase total demand for textiles or to increase 
cotton’s proportionate share of the market, the factors that must be considered 
are price, quality, and promotional effort. If farmers’ costs and the costs of 
services between the farm and the mill can be reduced so that cotton can be made 
available at a lower price, the improved competitive position of cotton and 
cotton-fiber products will have a strong influence toward increasing cotton con- 
sumption. 

If cotton’s present desirable qualities can be further improved or if properties 
not now possessed to a major degree can be imparted, cotton’s utility value will 
be increased and its consumption potential greatly improved. Attainment of both 
objectives will make it possible to promote greater use of cotton products success- 
fully. 

Cost reduction: It is important to cotton’s future to find ways continually to 
reduce costs so that these reductions can be reflected in the market price of 
cotton to the mills, thereby enabling cotton to improve its competitive position 
relative to competing materials. 

Stability of price is virtually as important as the price level itself. Particu- 
larly in industrial uses, the past tendency of cotton prices to fluctuate widely has 
been a strong factor favoring competitive materials. 

Assurance to industry that in the years ahead cotton-production costs can be 
reduced to the point that cotton will become more competitive pricewise as com- 
pared to other fibers would be a big factor in holding present uses plus giving a 
very great incentive to industry to favor cotton in its long-range planning of 
research, promotion, and machinery investment. Such pricing also would dis- 
courage producers of competing fibers in their programs of research, promotion, 
and plant expansion. 

To achieve the needed improvement in cost of production several factors are 
essential. First, research and technical information services must make possible 
the use of more and more efficient management and production techniques. 
Second, farmers must attain sufficient volume to reduce unit overhead costs. 
Third, the net income of producers must be sufficiently increased to justify neces- 
sary capital investment and to permit implementation of every possible method 
of increasing efficiency. 

Quality improvement: Cotton must meet and satisfy different types of quality 
requirements at two successive levels: (1) The textile mill must be satisfied that 
cotton possesses those characteristics which relate to mill needs, (a) in terms 
of price relative to other potential raw materials and (0b) in terms of those quali- 
ties that are important in mill processing and handling; (2) the ultimate con- 
sumer must be satisfied that cotton possesses those qualities that satisfy his use 
requirements. 
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Quality considerations to the mill are fiber properties such as length, length 
uniformity, strength, fineness, and foreign matter content. Consumer qualities, 
by contrast, are those that relate to properties of textile products rather than 
to those of the fiber themselves, such as crease resistance, durability, dimensional 
stability and luster. The desired quality improvements are achievable through 
research and the extension of research findings into commercial practice. 


Foreign 


Generally speaking, the, considerations for expansion of cotton consumption 
in foreign countries are the same as in the United States market. A more fay- 
orable relationship in price and quality would favor increased cotton consump- 
tion. Cotton available at a lower price discourages not only expansion in syn- 
thetic-fiber production, but also expansion in production of foreign growths of 
cotton. 

There are two significant differences, however, between the foreign market and 
the domestic market. First, the special export program now in effect has already 
made United States cotton far more competitive for the time being from the 
price standpoint in international markets. It is essential that this competitive 
relationship be maintained and that a long-range program be developed and j 
implemented to accomplish this. | 

A second and impressive difference is the low per capita consumption abroad. 
The International Cotton Advisory Committee gives the average annual per capita 
consumption of cotton in the United States for the past 5 years as 27.4 pounds. 
The foreign average is 4.9 pounds. Actually, per capita consumption varies 
widely, ranging from 9.0 pounds in western Europe through 8.9 pounds in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 6.5 pounds in South and Central America, 3.6 pounds in 
Asia to only 2.9 pounds in Africa. 

A small increase in the wardrobes of the people of the world would open a 
market for additional millions of bales of cotton. Since there are approximately 
2.4 billion people outside the United States, an addition to their wardrobes 
equivalent to 1 pound of raw cotton for each person would require 5 million bales 
of cotton; an addition equivalent to 2 pounds would require 10 million bales. 

These are completely practical goals when one considers that a pair of work 
pants uses 1.5 pounds of cotton, a woman’s dress, 1.1 pounds and a child's 
knitted shirt, 0.3 pound. 

Efforts in foreign countries, in which the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the United States cotton industry have been cooperating, have 
already demonstrated that per capita consumption can be increased. Greater 
efforts could achieve really significant gains. 


SECTION IV. ACTION RECOMMENDED TO INCREASE COTTON CONSUMPTION 


An adequate research and development effort 


The task group recommends that the Federal cotton research and develop- 
ment program be established at a level equal to 3 percent of the farm value of 
the cotton fiber. For the year 1955, when even reduced acreage produced a 
crop valued at $2.4 billion, a research budget established in accordance with 
this recommendation would total $72 million annually. 

Research holds the key to (a) quality changes for consumer demand, (b) 
maintaining cotton’s quality superiorities over competing materials, and (c) 
keeping cotton’s price competitive with other materials without destroying pro- 
duction, processing and manufacturing profit incentives. It provides the prod- 
uct changes and improvements vital to continuing effective promotion programs. } 
Opportunities to improve quality and reduce cost are limited only by the funds . 
available, by the vision and imagination of the research workers, and by the 
aggressiveness with which the work is undertaken. 

The fastest growing industries—aircraft, electronics, drugs, and pharmaceuti- 
cals—spend 6 percent to 9 percent of gross sales for research and development. 
The chemical industry, another growth industry, producing the synthetic fibers, 
plastics, and other products that comprise cotton’s principal competition, spends 
more than 3 percent for research and development. 

This research is a business expense, and as such the cost is deducted from 
income before Federal income taxes are computed. Hence, with corporate tax 
rates at the present level, the Federal Government is already bearing over half 
the cost of virtually all industrial research. 

In addition, however, the Government, itself, is making vast outlays for 
research outside of agriculture, with such expenditures amounting to more than 
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$2.5 billion per year. Much of this money is paid to industry for research done 
in industrial laboratories under contract to the Government; most of this con- 
tracted research has direct application in industry. 

Since the value of cotton lint products is $18.5 billion, a comparable effort 
on behalf of cotton, at the rate of 3 percent of gross sales, would total more 
than $500 million. Much of the overall research effort for cotton is now and 
should continue to be done by private companies within the cotton industry. 
However, it has long been recognized that individual farmers are not in a posi- 
tion to conduct the types of research needed with respect to the commodities 
that they produce, and that this is both a proper and necessary function of Gov- 
ernment. At present the Federal Government is conducting about 30 percent 
of the total research being carried out on cotton. This percentage of the $500 
million mentioned above would be $150 million. 

‘lhe task group felt, however, that a better measure of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in the field of cotton’s total research effort would be to 
apply the 3-percent figure to the value of the raw cotton fiber as it leaves the 
farm. Obviously, however, this must be considered a very minimum rather 
than an optimum role for the Government to assume in the overall research 
efiort. 

The urgency of cotton’s competitive situation dictates that a massive research 
effort be mounted at once through placement of research contracts to avoid 
further delays. Facilities are available for placing such contracts. An ade- 
quate program would require ultimately the availability of new, enlarged, more 
suitable facilities. The necessary expenditures to begin the planning and build- 
ing of such facilities should be made promptly. In a proper “climate” (see 
below) and with adequate training and acquisition programs, the needed per- 
sonnel could be recruited by the time the facilities were ready. 

All efforts to increase utilization of cotton relate directly or indirectly to 
research and the dissemination of information about research findings. By far 
the biggest limitation of the potential for increased cotton consumption is the 
inadequacy of cotton’s research program. In view of the enormous size of the 
cotton industry, its contribution to the national welfare, the number and variabil- 
ity of its markets, the nature and complexity of its research needs and oppor- 
tunities, and the intense character of its competition for markets, a far greater 
cotton research and development effort is both justified and mandatory. 

The grand total of the annual research effort on behalf of cotton, including 
the Federal Government, the various State agencies, private industry and educa- 
tional and nonprofit institutions, is about $17 million. By contrast, the research 
conducted only by producers of synthetic fibers in the United States has been 
estimated at approximately $75 million annually. 

The latter tigure does not include research by such competitors of cotton as 
paper and plastics manufacturers, producers of wood and metal products, or 
those who supply raw materials to the synthetic fiber producers. Nor does it 
include any research done by cotton’s competitors outside the United States. 

Cotton needs particularly an increase in fundamental research, through which 
tremendous forward strides in technology should result. Fundamental research, 
which in this instance must be done for the most part with Government funds, 
offers the real hope of dramatic cost reduction and quality improvement. 

Another tremendous need is for a real development program. Such work is 
expensive, and without it many meritorious research results will never find com- 
mercial use, 


Distribution of research effort 


The proper apportionment of research and development funds between 
the several fields is a question that cannot be fixed at this time. The need for 
research and devc.opment of different types may vary from time to time because 
of the changing economic situation or because of the accomplishments or promis- 
ing developments in future research activity. 

Certainly the figure suggested for development and commercialization must be 
regarded as “ne that is likely to grow. As research results become available from 
the enlarged program more development work will be required to adapt cotton 
to particular commercial needs. The task group offers as a suggested appor- 
tionment of research and development funds, to include USDA expenditures, 
contracts, grants, fellowships, and all other phases of a cotton-research program, 
expanded along the lines recommended in succeeding pages, the following: 


I. Development and commercialization__._.___-____________-__--~- $12, 000, 000 
Ei; PRGGHCEION GG WiGIRCUING.. 6c nk ik cee 30, 000, 000 


PEE. Wieetiow ONG MARC. n.5 nce ee eee 30, 000, 000 
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A fuller statement on cotton’s research needs and opportunities is available 
in the appendix, but a general description is offered here, including examples for 
illustration. It should be emphasized that these are only examples, and that 
many other important research needs and opportunities merit vigorous study. 


I. DEVELOPMENT AND COM MERCIALIZATION 


As indicated, sound research findings often fail to find commercial application 
because the risk involved in developing markets is high and because those who 
have the facilities neither appreciate the full significance of the findings, nor 
have the basic interest or compulsion to undertake such development. 

In addition to commercialization of new research findings there are opportu- 
nities to combine results obtained in different fields of research and development, 
even though the several concepts combined may not be particularly new, as for 
instance, to combine yarn and fabric construction, chemical modifications and 
additive finishing for optimum quality in a given end use product. Examples 
of needed work in the area of development and commercialization are given 
below, 2 relating to production, 2 relating to utilization. 


A. Commercialization in cotton production and marketing 

Example 1. Cmmercial use of automatic samplers at gins: A prototype of an i 
automatic cotton sampler for gins is now several years old, and several more 
refined models of it have been made. The automatic sampler takes a random 
sample throughout the bale which presumably is more representative of the 
bale than the conventional cut sample. Enough cotton is taken for two full-size 
samples without mutilating the bale. Except in a few gins, the sampler is not 
used. In the meantime, bale mutilation continues and farmers lose excessive 
quantities of cotton because of frequent and unnecesarily heavy cutting of bales. 

Several steps need to be taken to assure commercial acceptance of automatic 
sampling: First, a more rugged and foolproof model than the prototype should 
be developed; second, a commercial model should be capable of taking more 
than the two samples taken by the prototype; third, means must be found for 
the samples to travel with the bale, or for them to be readily available wherever 
the bale may be. 

Because there is widespread mistrust of the automatically taken sample, 
extensive field trials of its value to the industry will be required. The trials 
should show comparative costs of hand and automatic sampling, appearance 
of bales, ease of availability of the samples, representativeness of the samples, 
preservation of fiber qualities of the samples during prolonged storage, and 
comparison of the class of hand and automatic samples. With these findings, 
an educational program can be aimed at establishing automatic sampling as 
an official marketing practice. 

A double task, in short, faces those who wish to establish automatic sampling 
commercially: (1) Refine and lower the cost of the sampler, and (2) convince 
the cotton industry that (@) an automatically taken sample is adaptable to 
equitable trading in cotton, and (b) that under such a system, bales should be 
evaluated on the average rather than on the lowest quality found, as is the 
practice using conventional cut samples. 

Funds needed: 


1. Simplification, refinement, and adaptation of prototype design______ $250, 000 
2. Modification to take more than 2 samples_______---___________.- ; 25, 000 
3. Field tests: 
Tap Saecmemnnnr DOPrOrmnnee ow ee oe et 50. 000 
cD) (aoemnueneer er ORMNDIOSL. . 2U leo. kk cee lec ait 50, 000 
4. Systematizing use of samples in marketing___-_____-____________ oe 25, 000 
SnePuEMOIULIEAWOUNIIBL.. OC Ss Sees ore he Seek uuu 267600 
SI cca ig igs en ea las es i cea ek a ees Bete Lt el v 425, 000 


Example 2. Commercial production of cottons derived from _ interspecific 
crosses: A well-founded body of knowledge of the characteristics of the world’s 
cultivated and wild cottons has been established. In addition, much has been 
accomplished toward hybridizing the several species of Gossypium, and a num- 
ber of viable crosses has been made. In some instances, selection and stabiliza- 
tion within these crosses has advanced to the point where a volume of cotton 
has been produced for spinning tests. 
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Geneticists and breeders are continually finding desirable fiber and/or agro- 
nomic properties in cotton, but the difficulty of combining them both in a com- 
mercial variety is a final stumbling block. Under present conditions, breeders 
cannot do otherwise than use most of their resources on strains likely to be 
rather easily advanced to variety status, mostly because of their yield 
characteristics. 

There is urgent need to provide funds for developing known cottons that have 
outstanding fiber properties into high yielding varieties while retaining these 
desirable fiber properties. Several interspecific crosses show promise today, but 
established commercial breeders do not have funds enough to concentrate on 
their final development into commercial varieties. The interspecific hybridiza- 
tion program will fail if a way is not found to take the crosses those last few, 
but very difficult and expensive, steps from a line in the geneticists-breeders’ 
blocks to a profitable commercial variety. This program should be supported 
by public funds, because the task is too costly for a commercial cottonseed 
breeder to undertake knowing that there is no way to prevent others from 
duplicating his results at little expense and no risk. 

Funds needed : 


t. Breeding and development of high yield in interspecific crosses 
already having superior fiber qualities (estimated 10 years at 


$35,000 RU NN ae ccleaner wisainsal rg etecigacin each em $350, 000 
2. Fiber and spinning quality evaluation and control Baa Se lam a 200, 000 
3. Seed increase, maintenance and distribution._____..____---_-_--____ 50, 000 
4. Associated educational activities si ey a i i i le 25, 000 


2otal...... ona capes Sa con oh fei eras Sa ee cinea ie eg cena or ae 625, 000 
B. Commercialization in cotton utilization and marketing 


Example 1. Cotton automobile seat covers: Preliminary use trials indicate 
that suitably designed cotton fabrics, after the application of an appropriate 
water vapor permeable finish, can serve usefully as automobile slipcover fabrics. 
Such fabrics could be expected to compete strongly with slipcovers made from 
paper, plastic, and synthetic yarns, because of their superior qualities of comfort 
and freedom from static accumulation. 

The commercialization of competitive cotton automobile slipcovers requires 
the design of fabrics which give the necessary functional qualities of slideability, 
appearance, and wear life at a competitive cost, plus the design and installation 
of a finishing range through which the potential economies of the special finishing 
treatment for the seat cover fabric can be realized. 

Both the basic principles upon which the seat cover fabric should be designed, 
and the equipment and chemical requirements of the finishing operation are 
known. However, without the support of development funds to demonstrate 
fully the commercial feasibility of the process, and to support the design of 
appropriate cotton fabric constructions, textile manufacturers hesitate to make 
the necessary investment in this cotton product development, especially since 
it will compete with materials they already produce. With such support, cotton 
seat covers could be carried forward to commercialization and to a position 
competitive with materials which now dominate this field. The auto seat cover 
market is approximately 50,000-bale equivalents annually. 

Funds needed : 


1. Fabric development (approximately) —.._..-__________________ _ $50, 000 
Design and installation of finishing range (approximately)____.___ 100, 000 

3. Educational activities and supporting research ________ eo eh et re adc ac 25, 000 
Total development and commercialization cost______-__________ 175, 000 


Example 2. Durable creases in wrinkle-resistant trousers and slacks: Recent 
developments have overcome one of the chief barriers to the wider use of cotton 
in men’s suits, a market totaling nearly 161,000-bale equivalents annually, of 
which cotton only holds 6 percent. The same developments would greatly 
strengthen cotton’s competitive position in men’s and boys’ trousers, where 
cotton’s now dominant hold of the 470,000-bale market for work trousers and 
dungarees is threatened by synthetics, and where cotton could substantially 
increase its 24-percent share of the 200,000-bale dress trouser market. ; 

The key development is the recent discovery of a means to impart durable 
creases to crease-resistant cotton suiting fabrics. 
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To utilize fully the benefits of this new development, wider ranges of cotton 
fabrics, attractively styled for trouser and suiting use, should be developed. 
Finishes that develop a higher degree of wrinkle resistance than those now 
used with cotton for this purpose should be applied to suiting fabrics. At the 
same time efforts should be made to preserve the draping qualities of the treated 
fabrics, and to prevent losses in tear and tensile strength. These objectives 
can be obtained by engineering a suitable combination of fabric and finish to 
yield the necessary end product. 

Further study is needed of the practical requirements for inserting the creases 
in manufactured trousers. Either dry cleaners or tailors who adjust trousers 
to the customer’s size would carry out the work, but considerable information 
must be developed on appropriate catalyst solutions for various resin finishes, 
method of application to the creasing area, time and temperature of drying and 
cure, and methods of avoiding stains and streaks. 

The commercial practicality of this process has already been demonstrated, 
but cotton cannot realize its full potential without development funds to support 
the necessary fabric-finish engineering and a study of the most appropriate ways 
to carry out this new process in some of the regular channels and operations 
of the garment and/or dry cleaning industries. 

Funds needed : 


nN OI i re en tinea ers $100, 000 
Jo ees an ie Fees MOUs... <5 nen --. 20,000 
ay ey ie RINE CINE Fs oso iin ik re mt cee ees ihe ale 25, 000 
SLE III nie Seer ee aleeens 100, 000 

Total development and commercialization cost__--__-~- LEeceg . 250, 000 


II, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


In cotton production and marketing, research is needed both to reduce the 
cost of the raw material and to improve the quality of cotton fiber. Quality 
improvements through production and marketing research relate both to the 
needs of the textile mills and the needs of ultimate consumers. Much can be 
done to lower cost and increase quality by such research efforts as are envisioned 
in the following examples. 

1. Protection of the crop from destructive insects and disease. Development 
of effective methods for controlling losses presently associated with insects and 
diseases offers an opportunity to reduce production costs by at least 2 cents per 
pound, and also to improve certain quality aspects of the fiber. Examples of 
needed research on insect control follow. Two areas are developed rather fully; 
12 more are suggested, but not fully explained in this report. 


2 ney ar tbo INNO. oak sw eo ecs $1, 300, 000 
1. Development of resistance to insecticides_____________--_-_-_-_- 22, 000 
(e) Bete of buildup of recintatics:- . 2. te 35, 000 

(b) Physiological and anatomical factors permitting insects 
to escape from killing action of insecticides__________ 50, 000 

(c) Biological and life habits that permit escape from 
I gaia ad aI se he eS 25, 000 

(d) Genetics of insects as related to resistance to 
a 50, 000 

(e) Basis for predicting development of insect resistance to 
I a 10, 000 

(f) Percentage kill required of an insecticide to prevent 
SURROUND TE I ci in 25, 000 
(g) Nutrition as a factor in insect resistance_____________- 25, 000 
S . Meproauctinn in cothew tmbeete li. sos coe. 55, 000 





(a) Determination of critical and easily blocked phases in 


Insects reorucuction eyele. 2 2 25, 000 
(b) Relation of other critical bodily functions to insect 
es ee ee ee 8 15, 000 


(c) Hormones in relation to insect reproduction_______-____ 15, 000 
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3. Nerve functions of cotton .insects............-. ~~ ewig Sec cue $80, 000 
(a) Chemistry of nerve system of cotton insects_..________-- 25, 000 
(b) Determination of parts of nerve system most susceptible 
to chemical “disarrangement”_....~..-__-__.-.. 15, 000 
(c) Relation of critical parts of nerve system to other bodily 
TIORIONG So oe oe . bee teete own 15, 000 
(d@) Comparative chemistry of mammalian and insect nerve 
ROGUE see out Seeding} en Otho beeneleee 25, 000 
&: Digestion. in cotton insettt....... 16s. nn skh Heads an 35, 000 
(a) Stage of development at which digestive system is mest 
susceptible to chemical disturbance______-________ 15, 000 
(b) Relation of effectiveness of insecticides to body weight 
andi age of insect... saicecks-25ce ties aa Nee at 10, 000 
(c) Development of the digestive system in each life stage of 
Ree Pe Ose tS S ee ene ee eaomeenies 10, 000 


5. Enzyme systems in cotton insects... secs edness 525, 000 


(a) Identification, analysis and functions of each enzyme 








Oa oar cent siding cscs eesti aoe a 75, 000 
ee | ee. Se a ae ae nena eer “Ce ee . on, 000 
. Pink bollworm and common bollworm___---_~~ 25, 000 
S) €ieiier: cote immects.. 6. on wn rt ee 25, 000 
(b) Interrelation of insect enzyme systems______-_- eee 75, 000 
(1) Boll weevil_ hinting’ i a a 25. 000 
(2) Pink bollw orm and common 1 bollworm. aceite 25, 000 
CB)  Getee COE Gem LRG aia ai ects bh ceticcticecs eran a 25, 000 

(c) Interrelations of enzyme systems to other bodily func- 

tions of cotton insects 

C2) TROGIR Oia ahs Sr ee es 75, 000 
Cae) BROUWER cadet ncn cen daes scien 25, 000 
(b) Pink bollworm and common bollworm_ 25, 000 
(@), Other: Cottam eet ag asi ecsctecemtnct 25, 000 
GAY. CORR Scie ct teeeyeaes sills cc a el a OA 75, 000 
(a) BO Wetec ttt ces oe 25, 000 
(b) Pink bollworm and common bollworm_ 25, 000 
(co). Other eottom. insects... ...-.ccknés- 25, 000 
(3) Gametogenesis and reproduction._____________ 75, 000 
(a): BOG. WORE eet sceek ae 25, 000 
(b) Pink bollworm and common bollworm_ 25, 000 
i €e) GERGE -COLEOR IRBOCUR. c-cd een ~~ 25, 000 
G. Blood and the circulation system of cotton insects__._._.-__-__-- 65, 000 
(2): Arie OE Oa oi cee! aan 10, 000 
(b) Active chemical combiners in blood__ ~~ ~~~ 10, 000 
(¢)  Bactors dor clotting: D006 wc ons cocked 15, 000 
Ch: ATION 6 eres a oe 10, 000 
(¢) Development of the blood and circulatory system__-___- 10, 000 


(f) Functions of the blood and the circulatory system__-__ 10, 000 


29350—-59—pt. 3 15 
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Pn OE OBR ccdntminnnb db esUctlrai ind tierdis ices $70, 000 
(a) Analysis of exoskeleton at various stages in its develop- 
ment in each life phase of the insects__-_.--_------ 25, 000 
(0) Hormonal system in relating to molting____________-___ 15, 000 
(c) Environmental factors and composition of the exo- 
RR iis oh hc Re iechennwiae nein BEUEUEI win 10, 000 
(d) Cytology and histology of formation of the exoskeleton_ 10, 000 
(e) Cytology, histology and physiology of shedding exo- 
OOD Sis bie Oietitin ace be de edd 10, 000 
B; eonineh ok Gorton Wihmbetis oh i eal cece 5, OOO 
(a) Nature and rate of tropic movements of insects_____-__ 5, 000 
(0) Environmental factors affecting tropisms of cotton in- 
ei een GLO te ee er aa ea a eee. 60, 000 
(1) Relative attraction of plant parts of cotton and 
Cer Mantes oe eec ct LSE Bees 5, 000 
ee ig ail asic ln gana tales ea 5, 000 
SORE ct aeke Dr ee eae it re sia ¥ 5, 000 
IN 8 6 5 se ee oe Ee en 5, 000 
a ee ea are le aa 15, 000 
a a nT eesti Se mits corn 5, 000 
(7) Nature of oviposition medium____--~------_~-- ” 5,000 
ee OE narnia emerald at ARRAS Le ie sR a ™ 000 
IRI ARO a 5, OOO 
ey (memeery ayabemes of insects. .o.64=~ 4. 64.5.4... .-- 10, 000 
(d) Methodology of studying insect tropisms__-___._-____-_ 10, 000 
9. Hormone systems of cotton insects________-_- PAS! AE ee 75, 000 
(a) Identification, description and functions of each insect 
ET RON oe cc ea ee ee eae 75, 000 
Cr ROn NOOW os ee a  e., ” 25, 000 
(2) Pink bollworm and common bollWworm_________ 25, 000 
(S)>Otner cotton -inserre. Sc 25, 000 
(b) Determine relations of hormones to other systems in the 
a 25, 000 
(c) Determine which hormone systems are most easily al- 
tered in functions and how alteration is achieved___ 10, 000 
10. Nature of sex attraction in cotton insects_...._.._.___.-._______ 55, 000 
(a) Analyze the odors associated with sex and age of 
i a et 25, 000 
(0) Analyze other chemical attractants associated with sex 
cc ca 10, 000 
(c) Analyze sounds associated with sex in insects__________ 10, 000 
(d@) Determine habits and movements of cotton insects during 
ag Reese IAS St El co et ee ee 10, 000 


B. Mode of Action of Insecticides on Cotton Insects_________ 680, 000 
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3. On: nerve functions of cotton ‘ieectse—_...- 2 =. -_- $85, 000 
(a) Chemistry of the reactions of nerve constituents to in- z 
GEO oi ok oie hp eneetin es aoe nme ete 25, 000 
(b) Reaction of selected chemical radicals to nerve tissues 
PT Mo Bb et RR ER A ls Mat GARE ROR ll 25, 000 
(c) Effect of insecticides on the development and viability 
of eggs fertilized after exposure of insect to in- 
CE etek ss ws cca emencen antares eae eee es 25, 000 
(d) Relative effects of insecticides on the parts and functions 
of the male and female insect reproductive systems____ 12, 500 
(e) Period in insect development when insecticides affect the 
Yeproauctve eaten wmost. 25, 000 
7, On hormotios fi cotton Insette. - es nes 55, 000 
(a) Effect of insecticides on inhibition of hormonal actions__ 25, 000 
(b) Effect of insecticides on hormone production___________ 25, 000 
(c) Effect of insecticides on development and action of hor- 
TOG SRN cts hast. Be es lebo S a 5, 000 
4. On the exoskeleton of cotton insects___.__.__...__..-._--___--____ 65, 000 
(a) Direct reaction of insecticides on exoskeleton at various 
SR ORRIN OE CRON a i eee ec tee 25, 000 
(b) Reaction of chemicals with the cells, tissues, and enzymes 
CONCTOTNINE NIUTEINe ne ee ee 15, 000 
(c) Reaction of chemicals with the cells, tissues, and func- 
tions developing the exoskeleton_____________________ 15, 000 
(d) Relative susceptibility to insecticides of insects immedi- 
UGE GECEE MO. ee eee 10, 000 
5. On digestive systems of cotton insects_._._.._.._.___...___________ 55, 000 
(a) Relation of insecticides to secretion and functions of the 
CIEE YO: CU MMONNG iia. sik cciaiatced edalcazeieesinnelacdns 25, 000 
(b) Mode of action of stomach poisons___.___-____________ 10, 000 
(c) Identification of chemical radicals acting as stomach 
PONIONG soi nriinrcnncnnnsinnna  eigumsbmaca aaa 5, 000 
(d) Effect of insecticides on other digestive organs and on 
the excretory SYStOM oceans ceeds catciencnen bug 15, 000 
6. On the blood system of cotton insects___..___-_-_______ 85, 000 
(a) Combining and blocking action of chemical radicals with 
constituenta: of ineect: bleodeiieias si eecce cg Cece 25, 000 
(b) Effect of insecticides on functions of osmotic membranes 
Re SMO a See ee Aen 25, 000 
(c) Effect of chemicals on insect’s circulatory system and the 
DET VEN ROMLPOMINE Neon 10, 000 
(d) Clotting effect of chemical radicals on insect blood____ 25, 000 
7. On enzyme systems in cotton insects___._.....___.._....____ 50, 000 
CO) DORRUREE VO aye en ee ee ee ee 10, 000 
(0) Dscenciota: cuaymeg ee ee eee 10, 000 
[C) Soeeerereee sy Gn ne ee ee 10, 000 
Ce) “eeprocuctrve ennvines. ee eS 10, 000 


RO} verve: Grey miei. te. Tee ee ean 10, 000 
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8. Chemical factors involved in insect resistance to insecticides_____ $142, 500 


(a) Relative effects of chemicals on insects of different de- 


grees of resistance to insecticides_______.._.__._-______ 25, 000 
(b) History of effects of chemical radicals during develop- 
ment of resistance to insecticides______ sane tae sige 12, 500 


(c) Relative difficulty of developing insect resistance to in- 
secticides affecting the insects: 


(Th Ipeesiron ama excretion. 10, 000 
(2) Blood and circulatory system________________- 10, 000 
a  cumstets desis eae 10, 000 
Pe see eT PRONE ose mcneineeinneeanenn== 10, 000 
ee Ne en wn eruenare emcee 10, 000 
I a 10, 000 
ee claethlag maces puss ae es vas eis 10, 000 
re 10, 000 
(ad) Inheritance mechanism for building up resistance to in- 
a a a eal a i a 25, 000 
NINN cee oe A ra te re as aasteac tales 20, 000 
(a) Environment to mode of action of insecticides__._____-__ 5, 000 
(b) Insect age to mode of action of insecticides____-_-_-__--_~ 5, 000 
(c) Insect weight to mode of action of insecticides__________ 5, 000 
(d@) Size and rate of dosage to mode of action of insecti- 
Rea een eect a eee ate ceee 5, 000 
10. On respiratory system of cotton insects___..-_----------------- 20, 000 
(a) Effect of insecticides on gas and air exchanges in 
IN ese ee ee ea ais ce aiabratinlenes hie alates aig aaalse 10, 000 
(b) Effect of insecticides on insect respiratory enzymes_-_--- 10, 000 


C. Chemical control of cotton insects. 

D. Laboratory synthesis of insecticides. 

E. New experimental techniques for evaluating insecticides. 

F. Improved application equipment for insecticides. 

G. Biological control. 

H. Mechanical and physical control. 

I. Attractants for cotton insects. 

J. Biology and ecology of cotton insects. 

K. Economics of cotton insect control. 

L. Methods for determining cotton insect losses. 

M. Develop methods for predicting size and intensity of cotton insect in- 
festations. 

N. Insects as carriers of organisms causing cotton disease. 


2. Elimination of competition from weeds and grasses through better under- 
standing of fundamental differences in physiologies of cotton and competing 
plants so that materials may be developed to destroy weeds without impairing 
the growth of the cotton itself. Such research might save a substantial portion 
of the 4 cents per pound now spent for weed-control measures on farms, increase 
per-acre yields, and improve quality by reducing trash content. 

3. Improving the efficiency of the cotton plant so that each plant will yield 
a greater quantity of higher quality cotton. Basic genetic studies offer promise 
of tremendous advances, as for example the possibilities that remain to be 
explored through breeding interspecies hybrids. Increases in per-acre yields 
amounting to as much as 100 pounds per acre are not unreasonable goals; and 
would effect savings amounting to approximately 114 cents per pound. 

4. Improved harvesting, irrigation methods, and farm organization, and man- 
agement practices offer further large opportunities to reduce production costs. 

5. Improved ginning, cleaning, and packaging to preserve fiber quality and re- 
duce costs of these services might effect savings amounting to 244 cents per 
pound. 

6. Improvements in fiber-quality evaluation to (1) identify characteristics of 
commercial importance and make rapid measurement of them possible, (2) en- 
courage breeding and production of cotton possessing needed qualities, (8) encour- 
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age greater care in ginning and handling cotton to maintain lint quality, and 
(4) make it possible for mills to acquire cotton of needed qualities for more effi- 
cient processing into products of higher quality. Such improvements in mer- 
chandising offer potential savings up to 214 cents per pound. 

Commercially usable fiber-testing instruments are essentially confined to the 
Micronaire and Pressley strength testers. The former is used extensively, and 
the latter, although much used, is still considered too costly to operate except 
for fairly special needs. A suitable commercial length tester is not available 
because costs of operating it and the special nature of its data limit it to 
measurements of relatively few samples. 

Actually, enough is known now to make rapid advances over present instru- 
ments. The aim is to provide foolproof, practically automatic instruments that 
would make the tests and record the data at the rate of 1 sample each 2 man- 
minutes. Some impression of the variety and scope of needed research in this 
area of technology may be gained from the following outline. 


Development of fiber instruments for commercial and/or re- 
STO Mice cis screeds macrotis dee sabia aciticiaeeanaian sae 770, 000 





Characteristics of fibers for which methods of measurement are needed 
in order to determine whether they are significant, and if so, how 
significant, are: 

1. Tenacity by: 


(oy 0 tive lemsth... 2 = eed eae eee 25, 000 

(o>) Finite enge lengtli.: 22s... ieeeeeeee 50, 000 

(oe) Bray ‘Gitiraction: GQnGM. 223002. ae 10, 000 

D err (ieee. a ee a eae 75, 000 

So Un on a eee eh ee oe ee 25, 000 

@.. POVIOtI io oe es See eee eee 75, 000 

5. Length, length distribution, and loneth uniformity. ....22.... 25, 000 

©. Srbtie. Wome. a a eee. 75, 000 

Fs TAU a a a ict cs nc ees led pce ce 75, 000 

8. Bieete Of ROW: Ln ee es ee ee 10, 000 

D, “CORVO Ra ee ee ad Se nt ee 2», OOO 

10) TROVOCRAIB. oie oe ee eS abe Se ee eee ee 25, 000 
ai: Bartied Ca racterignieni ose ese ee es 50, 000 
53. Noneerwiogiec constitutent®... 502. 36 ie eee 50, 000 
SO; BpMON se ook ok te cea eben ate eee 10, 000 
ee, SENG Cir CRON 6 5S eee ee acre ageeee en ae 50, 000 
Oh: *OOROF ei oe et ea i a aa eee ee 25, 000 
36. bine < . on eee ee ae ee ae 10, 000 
Pe PCR RTI  e  a  e S  ea A hee 30, 000 
18. Detection of mec chanic am) tisiriee. eh ee 25, 000 
19. Fiexibility and: fatigue rosistdncessn 2 52sec le 25, 000 


If these and other research opportunities in cotton production and marketing 
could be fully exploited, the equivalent of a 30- to 50-percent relative reduction 
in the effective price of cotton as a raw material to processors could be ac- 
complished while at the same time improving the income position of growers. 


Ill, UTILIZATION AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


Utilization and marketing research offers many possibilities of enhancing 
cotton’s competitive position by improving quality, by imparting new proper- 
ties needed for special uses, and by lowering costs. While there is substan- 
tially less opportunity than in production research to lower the price of cotton 
products relative to those made from cotton’s staple fiber competitors through 
more efficient mill processing, there are opportunities to reduce cost relative 
to nonfiber competitors and to textiles made from filament yarns. 

It should be fully understood that the most important opportunities for cotton 
are in utilization research related to established uses. New uses are expen- 
sive and difficult to find and develop, and when developed are as readily or 
more readily attacked by competitors than those markets in which cotton has 
been long entrenched. To the extent that research funds are spent in research 
on new uses, the program to maintain and expand the older uses will be weak- 
ened. Many big new outlets would have had to be discovered and nurtured 
into commercial importance to offset the gains of competitors during the last 
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decade in tire cord and bags, amounting to more than 144 million cotton bale 
equivalents. Cotton’s gains in recent years have come from new developments 
and improvements in existing markets, such as the development of wash-and- 
wear apparel. 

The following examples are offered to indicate the scope of a program of utili- 
zation and marketing research and to give an impression of the extent to which 
eotton research needs and opportunities are recognized. Certain sections are 
developed in considerable detail to illustrate the planning already accomplished. 
Detailed coverage of the other sections is included in the appendix. 


1. Research to improve characteristics desired by consumers, $13,870,000 


The task of improving quality has been simplified by market and technical 
studies that show that the characteristics of cotton textiles desired by con- 
sumers fall into four general groups of properties closely related to (1) resili- 
ence, (2) chemical properties, (3) shape and surface, and (4) tensile strength. 

A. Resilience, $4,590,000 : 

Area 1 ($590,000), chemistry of resins, cross linkers, and the reaction of 
cellulose. 

Area 2 ($910,000), physical studies on the elastic performance of treated 
and untreated fibers, yarns, and fabrics. 

Area 3 ($930,000), fabric finish interactions; interrelationship of various 
resilience properties ; influence of finish components. 

Line 1 ($210,000): Influence of high and low yarn twist, and high 
and low weave density on receptivity to resins and cross-linking and 
the resilience properties of the products. 

Line 2 ($90,000) : Effects of lubricants and thermoplasts on resilience 
performance of cotton fabrics, initially and after laundering. 

Line 3 ($90,000): Effects of curing conditions—temperature and 
catalysts, et cetera—on resilience performance of treated cottons, 

Line 4 ( ($150,000) : Differences in effects of cross-linking treatments 
applied to fibers, yarns, and fabrics, in terms of resilience performance. 

Line 5 ($90,000) : Study of tear strength: the effect of yarn twist and 
fabric construction in resin-treated and cross-linked fabrics. 

Line 6 ($90,000) : Effects of resin-treating swollen and relaxed cotton 
yarns and fabrics on resilience properties. 

Line 7 ($150,000) : Mechanical aftertreatment of resin-treated yarns 
and fabrics, before and after cure. 

Line 8 ($60,000) : Characterization of fiber, yarn, and fabric proper- 
ties for various resilience properties, separately and in combinations. 

Area 4 ($840,000), design of appropriate textile structures (yarns and 
fabrics) for optimum resilience performance. 

Area 5 ($640,000), testing, evaluation of performance, instrumentation, 
service criteria. 

Area 6 ($680,000) , processing methods and equipment. 

B. Chemical properties, $2,960,000. 

C. Shape and surface, $2,460,000. 

D. Tensile strength, $3,870,000. 


2. Fundamental research studies, $8,000,000 


Fundamental research needs include studies of the physical properties and 
morphology of fibers and the chemistry of cellulose. Its principal purpose is to 
support the research to improve consumer qualities. It also includes, however, 
grants, fellowships, and other similar research expenditures. 





8. Research to improve general level of quality of yarns and fabrics, and to reduce 
processing costs, $6,130,000 


This area includes research to improve fiber selection for particular products 
and processing conditions, to improve control of waste, and to achieve higher 
product uniformity and better performance. While most of the work con- 
templated is more applied than fundamental, a substantial program of the latter 
is needed to support the former. 


4. Consumer and industry surveys, $2,000,000 


Research into consumer preferences for textiles, including consumers of ap- 
parel, household and industrial textile products, furnishes accurate guidance to 
research and promotional efforts so that they relate to urgent needs and serve 
cotton most effectively. The surveys covered in this section include special 
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statistical studies and development of new approaches to marketing problems 
in cotton. 

The foregoing project listings and detailed illustrations, and the relative 
emphasis indicated in the sums of money assigned to each, relate to research 
needs as they are now visualized. It should be understood, of course, that shifts 
must occur as time passes, because priorities and relative emphasis will be 
strongly affected by new technological findings and by changes in the market. 


A fair share of total USDA research effort 


The Task Group notes with serious concern that whereas the total research 
funds of the Department of Agriculture have increased 68.9 percent since 1951, 
the cotton research funds within that organization have increased only 56.2 
percent. The result has been that the proportion of USDA research funds 
going to cotton research has decreased from 8.2 percent to 7.6 percent. This has 
occurred in the face of the fact that no other farm commodity faces such inten- 
sive competitition from industrially produced materials supported by tremendous 
research resources. No agricultural commodity has more fully developed than 
has the cotton industry the comprehension of its needs and opportunities in 
research, together with a description of methods for meeting these needs and 
capitalizing on these opportuniites. In these circumstances the cotton share 
of the total USDA program should be increasing rather than decreasing. 


Additional sources of research and development funds 


The Task Group recommends that the funds made available to the United 
States Department of Agriculture by section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, 
be used for research and development, and that if authority for such use does not 
already exist, the needed legislation be sought. 

Use of section 32 funds for research and development would be wholly conso- 
nant with the purposes of that act, and indeed, would contribute immensely 
to the welfare of agriculture and of the Nation. 


An optimum “climate” for research and development 


The Task Group recommends that a commission responsible to the President 
be appointed to investigate ways and means for establishing an optimum cli- 
mate for federally supported agricultural research and development. To at- 
tract competent people and to develop a truly adequate research program for 
cotton, there must be established a proper “climate,” or framework of adminis- 
tration, within which the research and development will be accomplished. Fac- 
tors in establishing this framework are (1) adequate compensation, (2) sta- 
bility of program, (3) freedom from nonessential restrictions and paperwork, 
and (4) intimate industry participation in planning, execution, and evaluation 
of work. 

It is recommended that the Research Commission consist of 3 to 5 per- 
sons. Membership should include a top-ranking executive from an industrial 
firm that now has a successful research operation as an integral operation ; a top- 
ranking research administrator with direct responsibility for the development of 
a research organization and program, for selection of personnel and for main- 
taining efficient operation; and an expert in management methods, who might 
be a management consultant. 


Personnel acquisition 


The Task Group also recommends that this new commission make an ex- 
haustive study of methods and techniques, including necessary legislation, that 
would secure the best qualified research people in the world for agricultural re- 
search and development. The most important factor in the success of any re- 
search organization is the quality of the minds that furnish the leadership, 
imagination, inspiration and enthusiasm without which a program is doomed to 
mediocrity or less. 


An optimum cotton research and development organization 


The cotton task group recommends that this commission appoint a task 
group for each of the major agricultural commodities such as cotton, a majority 
of whose members are drawn from the agricultural industry concerned, to 
explore ways and means for establishing the optimum research and develop- 
ment organization for that commodity, including, but not limited to, the 
following: 

1. Establishment within the United States Department of Agriculture of a 
separate research corporation, comparable to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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2. Establishment outside the Department of Agriculture of a corporation 
similar to the British Industries Cotton Research Association, which draws a 
portion of its budget from industry and a portion from Government, and which 
has a director who is responsible only to a board of directors composed of top 
industrial leaders but including representation from the Government. 

38. A research organization administered by an independent corporation, much 
as the program of development of atomic energy have been established through 
contracts with large industrial firms. These firms pay program costs with 
Government funds, but they are able to take full advantage of industrial manage- 
ment techniques and freedom of decision. 

It is recognized that other commodity task groups may feel the need for 
Similar investigations on establishments of optimum research and development 
organizations. The cotton group feels, however, that the need relative to 
eotton is unique because of the complex nature of the cotton industry and 
cotton’s special problems. No other major farm crop supplies such a large 
number of widely diversified end uses, or involves such extensive processing 
and modification after leaving the farm. For this reason, a research and 
development organization that is optimum for other agricultural products would 
probably not be optimum for cotton. 


An augmented contract program for research, development, and commercial- 
ization 

The task group recommends that the program of contracted research and 
development with research organizations outside the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in effect since the passage of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, be improved and augmented as rapidly as the availability of funds will 
permit. The task group further recommends that consideration be given to the 
following features in order to make this program more effective and more 
attractive to potential contractors. 

1. The contracting program should be “streamlined” to shorten the time 
required to prepare, process and let contracts, and to facilitate negotiations 
with prospective contractors. Because of the differences between contracting 
for supplies or buildings on the one hand, and for research on the other, there 
is need for placing more responsibility for research contracting on the research 
administrators, and also for giving them the authority needed to discharge 
their responsibilities. 

2. Industrial corporations not currently conducting cotton research in signifi- 
cant amounts would become potential cotton research contractors if they could 
be given exclusive patent rights for use of developments coming out of their 
laboratories even though these rights were made exclusive to them for only a 
limited period. At least one other Government agency gives research con- 
tractors full patent ownership, insisting only on royalty-free use of any such 
patents by the Government. It is suggested that the patent policy of the United 
States Department of Agriculure be modified to permit such types of provisions 
to be included in research contracts as the following: 

(a) Exclusive patent rights for limited periods covering commercializa- 
tion of the products developed from the research. 

(6b) Provision for research contractors to acquire patent Ownership by 
repaying cost of research to the Government. 

3. Determination whether a new or modified product will prove commercially 
successful is difficult, and usually expensive, because it involves test marketing. 
Authority is needed for contracts to produce a number of units of such products 
for testing and evaluation by consumers. 

4. There seems to be some reluctance within the Department of Agriculture 
to place two or more research contracts which together cover a continuous span 
of time with any one contracting organization. This reluctance apparently 
stems at least partly from a desire to avoid potential congressional criticism, 
which might be made on the assumption that Federal contract money was being 
used more to support a particular organization than to accomplish Federal 
research objectives. The task group recognizes that care should be taken to 
prevent misuses of public funds, but believes that necessary safeguards to prevent 
any such misuse are available and would be effectively used. 

The point is an important one because of the effect on the willingness and 
eapability of potential contractors to perform the desired functions. Renewal 
of contracts with competent laboratories to lend stability to the program is 
nearly as important in the contract phase of the total cotton research effort as 
is stability in the phase carried out within the Department of Agriculture. 
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5. Substantial extension in both the quantity and effectiveness of cotton re- 
search and development would be attained through matching Federal research 
and development funds with those of both public and private organizations. 
It is envisioned that the Government would match dollar for dollar funds for 
cotton research, including all types of research from the most fundamental to 
the most applied. Such matching might be done in the form of lump sum grants 
for broad areas of research, and the moneys would be applicable not only to 
research costs in the form of salaries and chemicals, but also for provision of 
research facilities, buildings, and major equipment. Such matching should speed 
tremendously the development of products or processes from laboratory seale to 
pilot scale to full commercial scale. 

The essence of the suggestions above is to give maximum flexibility to admin- 
istrators of the Federal research program. The provisions suggested are viewed 
simply as tools to enable them to get the job done. Recognizing that use of the 
greatly extended authority embodied in these suggestions would require the 
soundest judgment, it is suggested that advisory committees drawn from indus- 
try and composed of highly qcalified, technically competent persons, be estab- 
lished to advise as to the desirability, cost, selection of contractor and patent 
rights involved in each proposed contract, when desired by the contracting 
officer. 

There is great need, in fact, to strengthen the entire research advisory com- 
mittee system of the Department of Agriculture. To obtain the services of 
competent advisers, and to have them meet as frequently as needed for them 
to be effective, it will be necessary to provide full reimbursement for expenses 
incurred in travel, without being restricted to inadequate per diem allowances. 
Commercialization of research findings 

The task group recommends establishment of a dynamic program to en- 
courage Commercialization of agricultural research findings. The most promis- 
ing immediate steps that caa be taken to increase cotton consumption relate to 
the commercialization of recent developments from research. Commercialization 
of Government research findings have historically been slow or unsuccessful, 
partly because there has been lack of appreciation of the results, partly because 
of the risk involved. The Government could offer incentives to industry by 
contracting with private firms to develop improved or novel products or processes. 
Such contracts might give exclusive use of product or process patents to one 
firm for a reasonable lead time, which might be as much as from 18 months to 
2 or even 5 years, depending on the nature of the project. In special cases 
where the risk is high and the incentive inadequate the Government might finance 
installation of new machinery and made available enough cotton to prepare 
commercial samples for evaluation. If the development were a success, other 
private firms would have equal opportunity to make use of the development 
once the lead time had expired. 


Incentives to encourage research, decclopment, and commercialization 


The task group recommends that the following incentives be offered to encour- 
age more extensive research, development, and eommercialization. 

1. Tax exemption for all cotton research and development expenditures that 
might not be exempted without specific authorization. 

2. Rapid tax amortization of any capital expenditures for cotton research, 
development, or commercialization. Specifically included in this provision would 
be the cost of research laboratories, pilot plants, manufacturing facilities and 
equipment for a new product or process in which cotton is not now used. 

Research in foreign countries 

The task group recommends that the Department of Agriculture make full use 
of research capabilities in foreign countries, and that a program of foreign 
research contracting be aggressively prosecuted. There is a long history of 
skilled and fruitful research in several European countries. Several factors 
make such a program attractive. 

1. It would appear that funds should be available for research under Public 
Law 480 and the Mutual Security Act. If not, amendments should be enacted 
to make such funds available in order to tap this important source of skilled 
and productive manpower. Foreign nations should prove highly receptive to 
the idea of using the moneys due the United States for providing services to 
the United States which will be equally a service to their own countries. 

2. Per dollar expended, more research, and in some instances higher quality 
reesarch, can be purchased in foreign countries than in the United States. 
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8. The results of research conducted in foreign countries will be fully usable 
in the United States, where it will have an effect toward increasing cotton con- 
sumption, but this same research also will have a decided influence toward 
increasing cotton consumption in foreign countries. 

The ability of the United States Department of Agriculture to make use of 
foreign research facilities should not be restricted to use of foreign currencies. 
All funds available to the Department for research, development, and commer- 
cialization should be specifically authorized for use in foreign countries, includ- 
ing both regular research appropriations and dollars that may be made available 
from section 32. 

If such use is now restricted, either by policy or by law, changes should be 
effected to permit and, in fact, to encourage placing of contracts with competent 
research agencies in foreign countries. 


Grants and fellowships 

The task group recommends the establishment of grants, graduate fellowships, 
and postgraduate fellowships carrying adequate stipends to attract top students 
and encourage research workers and educators to direct their efforts along lines 
that would benefit agricultural research and agricultural processing industries. 
The cotton industry has suffered, relatively, because of the tremendous interest 
generated in other and competitive products through the establishment of various 
services to universities and colleges, and through general grants and fellowships 
which have attracted the best qualified research and educational personnel. 

Much can be done for the cotton industry in a parallel way. Such grants 
should be broad in scope, making it possible for thinkers to work along any 
line relating to cotton production, marketing, or utilization. If the cotton 
research program and cotton technology are to grow in effectiveness and scope 
as they should, it will be necessary for competent, qualified minds to be available, 
with sufficient background of understanding to provide the necessary skills. 

The task group understands that steps have been taken just this year to 
provide some cofton to textile schools so that students may have some experience 
in handling, grading, and processing cotton. The task group commends this 
limited action, but urges that the program should be carried forward on an 
adequate scale so that every textile-school student may have an opportunity to 
process cotton of various grades, staple lengths, and finenesses. This will re- 
quire that each school have available to it adequate supplies of many types of 
cotton. As additional fiber characteristics are identified as important to proc- 
essing, cottons possessing these additional qualities in various degrees should 
also be made available. To implement this recommendation, Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks should be made available. In addition, the textile schools 
should be provided with current USDA official grade boxes and standards for 
lengths and staples. 


Other Federal agencies 


The task group recommends that suitable action be taken to insure that 
cotton is given full consideration in the procurement and research policies of 
other Federal agencies. On several occasions in the past, the suitability of cot- 
ton for Government procurement has been overlooked, as, for instance, in post- 
Office uniforms and in rugs for Government offices, despite the fact that, per- 
formance- and cost-wise, cotton was fully equal or superior to specified items. 

The Department of Defense conducts far more research on synthetic fibers than 
on cotton. Items of synthetic fibers now specified by the military, plus items 
which are the objectives of military research, could easily result in demands for 
certain fibers that simply could not be met. Cotton is and will be in adequate 
supply, and the same research effort might well result in cotton products equal 
or superior to those made from synthetic fibers, with the added advantage that 
the raw material will be available. It would seem to be good judgment for a 
substantially larger research effort to be devoted by the military to improving 
cotton. 

Other agencies, as the National Science Foundation and the Department of 
Commerce, are responsible for substantial research programs. Cotton should 
receive appropriate consideration in the planning of these agencies also. 

Particularly in the Bureau of the Census is there need for expansion in reports 
covering consumption of cotton and other fibers by end uses. Statistics to show 
(1) size of total markets, (2) trends in size of markets, and (3) trends in con- 
sumption of different fibers in each market are basic to intelligent planning of 
research, and also of promotion. Census reports should cover all important end 
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uses in adequate detail, and tabulations should be published frequently enough 
and promptly enough to keep the reports current. 


Technical service 


The task group recommends substantial expansion in the extension of research 
findings by the Cooperative Federal-State Extension Service and also by the 
Federal Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. The extension of 
research findings historically has been inadequate to the need, both in the pro- 
duction and marketing area and in the utilization area. In planning the expan- 
sion of cotton’s research program, care should be exercised to provide for tech- 
nical service functions adequate in both size and in technical ability to perform 
the needed services for farmers, processors, merchants, textile mills, finishers, 
and others concerned with production and handling of cotton and cotton textiles. 

One example of needed expansion in the Federal Extension Service is the fur- 
nishing of adequate technical service to textile mills to apprise textile manage- 
ments of utilization research results and their application in particular oper- 
ations, and to lend every assistance in adapting research results. The small 
effort now underway is far from adequte. 


Use subsidies 


The task group considers that use subsidies might offer some promise of 
increasing cotton consumption under special circumstances. Use subsidies should 
only be used where careful analysis indicates a reasonable opportunity to main- 
tain a use against competition pending new developments, such as those that 
might result from research,that would secure the market for cotton, or to initiate 
increased consumption for cotton which would continue without subsidy help 
after a reasonable period for introduction of the cotton product. 

As one example, it might be possible to subsidize initially the use of a bale 
cover made of cotton. It is recommended that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion take necessary action to make cotton available to manufacturers of experi- 
mental bale covering material at prices that will provide adequate incentive for 
development and large-scale testing, and the development of the market during 
the transitional period that would follow the adoption of a cotton bale cover. 


Special assistant for cotton 


The task group recommends that there be established in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a permanent Special Assistant for Cotton Affairs. Cotton 
matters are now dealt with by many different agencies of the Department, and 
there is little coordination below the level of the Secretary. The problems of cot- 
ton are so big, numerous, and complex, and so closely interrelated, as to justify 
the special and complete attention of one man whose career has been devoted to 
cotton, and who understands its problems. 

This recommendation is not new. A similar one was made by the Agriculture 
Task Force of the first Hoover Commission. It was implemented in the late 
forties and proved very successful. While in operation, the Office of the Special 
Assistant for Cotton was of great value both to the Secretary and to the cotton 
industry, which it served as a central point of contact with the Department. 


Quality evaluation 


The task group recommends that, as methods of quality evaluation are developed 
and proved accurate and practical for incorporaton in to the merchandising sys- 
tem, the Department of Agriculture adopt such methods in their official cotton 
classification system. 


Adequate inventories 


The cotton task group recommends that the Department recognize and em- 
phasize the urgent need at all times for adequate supplies of all quality descrip- 
tions to assure maximum consumption of cotton. 

Cotton is not one commodity, in a sense, but many commodities, considering 
different fiber properties and grades and staples. To move cotton into commerce 
freely, to manufacture suitable end products at realistic costs, there must be 
sufficient quantities of cotton of many different combinations of fiber character- 
istics. All feasible steps should, therefore, be taken to enable the cotton industry 
to make maximum utilization of supplies and to encourage production for in- 
ventory to meet adequately market needs. 

The task group recommends that acres planted to cotton for breeding experi- 
mentation and research be exempted from cotton acreage allotments within 
reasonable limits to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. At present, 
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acreage used for breeding new cotton strains or varieties is included in acreage 
allotments. Since some of the cotton grown in breeding plot yields little return 
to the breeder the present arrangement works a hardship in individual cases. Yet 
the total acreage involved is small, and the exclusion from allotments of acres 
used for breeding would have no appreciable effect on the cotton supply. E ‘empt- 
ing such acreage should create an incentive to increase the amount of breeding 
research carried out, and should therefore accelerate the development of im- 
proved cotton varieties. 

Mr. Regnery. I would like to break down my examination of the 
cotton research program in two parts. One is the research being 
spent on the raw cotton, itself, which includes the breeding of seeds 
and the growing of cotton and the harvesting and the ginning of 
cotton, getting the cotton ready for the cotton mills. 

That has been done for the most part by the Government, and that 
makes sense. After all, you have got 800,000 farmers in the United 
States and it is pretty hard to get those people together in developing 
a product. 

So the Government, I think, has done an outstanding job through 
the Department of Agriculture. They have developed new varieties. 
They have developed long staple cotton. They have developed the 
mechanization of farms. They have done a terrific job. 

But my criticism is that that research, that development that has 
been so well handled by the Department of Agriculture, is not allowed 
to take full play in the market. 

In other words, I am sure if you applied all of the research know- 
how to the growing of cotton today, you could grow cotton for 20 cents 
a pound, and the farmer would still have a very good return on his 
invest ment. 

Now, the Government has created this umbrella on cotton of 35 
or 36 cents a pound to the cotton farmer, so he does not have the 
incentive, No. 1, to reduce his cost, and produce at a profit, at a lower 
scale. Plus the fact that you have acreage restrictions that do not 
allow him to take full advantage of the research already done. 

So what I submit to this committee is that you have done a 
tremendous job of research on the farm level, but because of the 
cctton policy of the Government, that research is not able to help 
the industry, the overall industry, that is so much needed. 

Because of that fact we are not getting 20-cent cotton. We are 
getting 37-cent cotton. That allows other substitute products to 
replace the woven textiles. 

I think an example here would be in our own business, that we 
finish in Chicago mostly industrial fabrics. Ten years ago our plant 
used woven fabrics based on both cotton or synthetic fibers, almost 
a hundred percent of all the products going through that finishing 
plant. 

Today not more than 30 percent, or one-third, is based on woven 
fabrics. The other two-thirds is based on other products that aren’t 
related to the textile industry. Here I think you have got something 
in addition to the Japanese situation. I think you have got the com- 
petition from paper, films. We even use aluminum backing for much 
of our finishing, 

Today we are actually finishing more yards, more dollar volume in 
our finishing plant in Chicago, but only one-third is based on the 
textile industry. The other two-thirds is based on these other new 
industries. 
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I am sure that is hurting the overall picture. I feel confident that 
many of those replacements would not have happened had we had 
raw cotton at 20, 22, or 25 cents a pound that research would allow 
it to be produced at. In other words, I think you have upset the 
whole applecart when you have created these artificial deals. 

So I wish to go back to Mr. Cannon’s statement that we should 
have a free cotton economy and allow the wonderful work that is 
being done in research on the growing of cotton fiber to come into 
play. 

I would like to touch very briefly on the other type of research that 
is being done, and that is the research being applied to developing 
new processes, new products devoted to our textile industry. I think 
the best study that I know of on this particular field, and I would like 
to submit it for the record, is a report that was made up by the cotton 
task group about a year ago covering this field. 

I was one of the members on that. We examined the various 
researches that are being done and tried to see how Government, 
private industry, and everybody else could supplement this tremendous 
effort and get this whole program off the ground. 

I will submit this. I would like at this point to point out that 

Dr. Miernyk. Would you like to have this made a part of the 
record 4 

Mr. Reenery. I think so, just as a reference—however you would 
like to use it. I think it is very factual and there is a great deal 
of research findings there that if anybody wanted to check back and 
see what fields are being covered, 1 think I would like particularly 
to direct attention to pages 24 and 25 in there where we summarized 
recommendations to try to get many of the research programs off the 
ground. 

There we were looking at programs that are proven facts. These 
particularly are in the Department of Agriculture. I think our New 
Orleans laboratory and the Department of Agriculture have developed 
many good ideas, but these are not being utilized by industry. 

I think it is the same case that we often have. There are two 
problems in research. One is to figure out in the laboratory how 
to do a thing. The next thing is to translate that into industry and 
make it a practical application. 

Particularly in the Department of Agriculture type of research 
they have patent restrictions. If they develop an idea in the labora- 
tory and take out a patent, it becomes a public-property patent. They 
never can carry anything to the fullest practical stem. Industry will 
have to step in and take that idea that is developed in the laboratory 
and translate it into a given end product or a new product or a new 
process, whatever you are talking about. That is a very expensive 
step. You can spend many millions of dollars or hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars often trying to apply a laboratory idea to a commer- 
cial operation. 

The way the setup is now, these good ideas are being submitted 
to industry from your Government laboratories, but you have no 
patent protection. In other words, if you take those and try to 
commercialize them and spend, say, a half million dollars and you 
do get them commercialized, the other fellow can sit on the fence and 
he can come along and grab it and be in business immediately. 
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So there is no profit incentive in developing the products that are 
coming out of the New Orleans laboratory. 

We have in this report, and I would like to submit that consideration 
and authority be given the Government laboratories the right to give 
a limited patent protection 2 or 3 years, or lead time, on the develop- 
ment of their present owned patents. 

I think that is being done in the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
believe that is the only place in the Government where that is being 
done. I think that idea could be used in the agricultural type of 
research. 

We also recommended in that same report that one thing that is 
needed in that same line, that it costs a great deal of money and a lot 
of times industry may hestitate to try to prove an end use. We would 
suggest that the contracting agencies who contract out research be 
allowed to contract to private companies with the idea that they would 
use X number of dollars to prove one of their products—I mean try 
to push that type of thing through. 

in other words, get some of this research going in industry that is 


so er needed to help our mills and to create jobs and so forth. 
: ] 


Finally, the other thing we have suggested, that if the Govern- 
ment does want—and I think it should help and should do it—to help 
push research ahead, we are suggesting the Government match funds 
with your already existing research organizations. 

For example, you heard about ITT this morning. It would be 
my recommendation if the Government wanted to push research and 

ush it faster, rather than create new laboratories and build a lot of 

rick and mortar and have to go out and find the statf and so forth, 
just supplement your organizations that are in existence today, of 
which ITT is one in Charlottesville; TRI, textile research is another 
in Princeton. They do very basic fiber type of research. 

You have got all of your good colleges, both in the North and South, 
and they all have varying degrees of research programs. I think 
their programs could be supplemented. I think that type of effort 
would create a tremendous amount of good and be another way to 
solve the problems that we have been hearing today here. 

Thank you. 

Senator THurmMonD. We are mighty glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Regnery. We know of the fine job you are doing. Mr. Regnery has 
a brother in the textile business in Chicago. He also has one who is 
a publisher. We were pleased to have him come South and live down 
here with us. " 

Do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. No, no questions. 

Senator Tuurmonb. Thank you for your presentation. 

Our next witness is Mr. G. B. Spence, president, Rockingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF G. B. SPENCE, PRESIDENT, ROCKINGHAM CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Mr. Spence. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to thank you for allowing me to appear before this committee to ex- 
press my appreciation to you for your great interest and deep concern 
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for the textile industry which is the backbone of the economy of my 
town, county, and State. 

I am G. B. Spence of Rockingham, N. C., and I appear as president 
of the Rockingham Chamber of Commerce. I also represent the 
Hallum Furniture Co., a retail furniture store, of which I am a partner, 
the Richmond County Bank as vice president and director, and the 
Richmond County Building & Loan Association of which I am also 
a director. 

I have some limited understanding of the broad international prob- 
lems facing the country today, including its foreign trade policy. 
I recognize the extent to which foreign trade policy becomes an in- 
tegral part of an overall foreign policy, and although it seems our 
present foreign trade policy will sound the death knell to a dynamic 
American industry, I appear here today to point out to this com- 
mittee the impotrance of the textile industry to my community and 
the hardships which result when major textile employers are forced 
to cease operation. 

From 1945 through 1951 three textile plants closed in our commu- 
nity, throwing a total of 1,075 people out of work. In December 1957, 
Safie Bros. Co., Inc., closed, throwing 1,100 people out of work. 
The closing of all these cotton textile plants caused untold hardship 
and suffering, however, with the closing of the plants in the late 
forties and early fifties our expanding national economy and a rea- 
sonably healthy textile industry were able to eventually provide em- 
ployment for most of the workers, but with the closing of the Safie 
Mill conditions were entirely different. 

The textile industry had suffered several years of bad business. 
The national economy was in a recession and the possibility of re- 
employing the Safie workers within the textile industry was indeed 
remote. Since the closing of the Safie Mill was the most recent and 
the largest, I would like to give you some background concerning 
this closing and the effects which it has had on our community. 

This mill was listed as having 82,160 spindles and 2,200 looms. 
The Safie Mill made print cloth and in the late forties and early 
fifties almost its entire output was exported to Central and South 
America and other foreign countries. As Marshall plan money was 
poured into foreign textile producing countries, these countries with 
newly purchased machinery and low-wage costs began to undersell 
the Safie product in the foreign market, and in 1953 the once profitable 
export market of the Safie Co. had completely disappeared. 

Mr. Safie then had to close the mill or dump the output of the mill 
on the already flooded and greatly depressed New York market. Im- 
yorts of cotton textile yardage had increased from 15,962,000 yards 
in 1947 to 122,444,000 yards in 1957, an increase of 76.7 percent. 
The total value of all imported cotton products increased from $24 
million in 1947 to $136,163,818 in 1957 according to the Department 
of Commerce. With this foreign competition, the print-cloth market 
continued to worsen and in December 1957, after substantial losses 
were incurred, Mr. Safie had no other choice but order the mill closed. 

It is certainly easy to see the terrific impact the closing of this mill 
would have on the economy of a small community dependent almost 
entirely on the textile payroll for its lifeblood. 
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In 1956 in Richmond County, the payroll from textile mills was $11,- 
264,269. With the $3 million Safie payroll lost to the community in 1 
stroke, 26.63 percent of our entire textile payroll was wiped out. 

By March of this year our county suffered an unemployment rate of 
24.6 percent according to the Employment Security Commission of 
North Carolina. This compares with a statewide rate of 4.2 percent 
and a national rate of 5.2 percent. Let me emphasize, the Richmond 
County rate of unemployment was 473 percent the national rate. 

The business community has been greatly suffering under the im- 
pact of this terrific unemployment. Last week the Rockingham 
Chamber of Commerce put on a drive to raise $100,000 to build a plant 
for a new industry which was so badly needed and would employ 300 
people, but business conditions were so bad that only $40,000 was 
raised, and the irony of it is that the merchant who needs the effects 
of the additional employment most is least able to contribute to the 
effort. 

The chamber of commerce has made many other efforts to obtain 
new industry, but tono avail. There are now 18 vacant business build- 
ings in Rockingham alone where 5 years ago there were none. The 
repossession rate of consumer goods has increased five times. 

Mortgage home loans are being foreclosed at an ever-increasing 
rate. All of these hardships are being suffered even though the Safie 
workers have been receiving unemployment compensation. ‘These 
workers’ unemployment pay will be exhausted in 2 months and, with 
still over 800 out of work, we face great human suffering. 

It is indeed hard for an industrialist to lose many millions of dol- 
lars in the closing of a mill. It is equally hard for businessmen to 
lose their hard-earned capital, but the greatest cost of all in a mill 
closing is the cost in human suffering by the worker. 

With the older workers finding it impossible to procure employ- 
ment in the only industry they know because of depressed conditions, 
positive help has become a necessity. Even now over 400 children 
of the Safie workers are unable to buy a nourishing lunch at school 
for lack of funds. 

Cheap imports have played an important part in this unhappy state 
of affairs. Wages paid to workers abroad making all kinds of im- 
ported goods range from 8 cents an hour to 40 cents an hour. No 
amount of technological improvement in processing can compensate 
for these wage differentials, in the light of what is known about pres- 
ent day equipment here and abroad. Asa matter of fact, some foreign 
countries have very modern machinery that was partly paid for by 
the very taxpayer who now finds his job lost. 

Surely this committee in its wisdom can help develop an effective 
procedure for protecting American jobs. A sensible approach to this 
seemingly insoluble problem will save the American worker and his 
family. 

After all, gentlemen, what can we really gain by making friends 
abroad with trade policies which are destroying a very vital segment 
of our economy at home. 

Senator TuurmMonp. You said 1,100 people were thrown out of jobs 
at one time ¢ 

Mr. Spence. One time. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. How in the world did your community absorb 
them ? 

Mr. Spence. They haven’t been absorbed. Over 800 of those same 
workers are still unemployed, with no chance of immediate employ- 
ment. 

Senator TrurMoNpD. Over 800 of those people are still unemployed ¢ 

Mr. Spence. Still unemployed, and their unemployment compen- 
sation will be exhausted in 2 more months. 

Senator THurmonp. To what did the owners of the mill, if ro 
heard them say, attribute the closing of those mills to essentially ! 

Mr. Spence. They said chiefly foreign competition. It was a print 
cloth mill that in the early forties has exported most of its own prod- 
uct. But competition in the export market had grown to the point 
they were no longer able to sell their product on ‘the export market. 
Then they had the opportunity or the necessity of selling it in New 
York and the market there had already been so crowded and the price 
was so low that after substantial losses they just had to close the mill. 

Senator Corron. I am very much interested in your statement. 
What has happened to the mill that was closed down 4 

Mr. Sprence. The plant is still vacant, is available, has been offered 
for sale at a dollar and a half a square foot. Including that, we 
have 697,000 of manufacturing space vacant. Some of it has been 
vacant for 10 years. 

Senator Corron. What did you have in mind with all that space 
available to try to raise money to build a new plant—to have a modern 
new one that would be more attractive / 

Mr. Spence. We happened to find a company who would not con- 
sider the secondhand space. We found on investigation that we could 
build new space, one floor space, more cheaply than we could remodel 
and air condition the already existing space. 

Senator Corron. The company would come if you built a new plant 
for them ? 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Would you have to give them tax consideration, 
too ¢ 

Mr. Srence. No, no tax consideration. It is quite conceivable that 
we may have to call on the county to give the industrial corporation 
some tax consideration in order to make our budget balance. But the 
consideration would not be given to the company direct. 

Senator Corron. I am asking these questions because I am most 
sympathetic with you. I come from a section of the country that 
quite a number of years ago, community after community, went 
through precisely the same sort of thing you are going turougu. 

For a long time many communities then built new plants. They 
did it through private contributions, or the forming of nonprofit cor- 
porations. ‘We found that because of constitutional limitations in our 
State we could not give tax considerations. We succeeded in many 
instances in getting ‘smaller diversified industries into the mills. 

We found another thing. If you think that as a New Englander 
I am critical of the custom in the South of building plants and giving 
tax consideration to new industries because we fear you will attract 
new industry, I am going to instantly disabuse your mind of that. 


We did it. We tried it. 
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We would be the worst hypocrites in the world to come down here 
and say you mustn’t do what we did. But I am going to say this, that 
I think I am representing the experience of New England communi- 
ties and I am not intending to cast any reflection on any industry that 
may be represented in this room or anywhere in this State. 

It became our experience that the industries that we got into our 
communities—the ones we had to give plants and tax considerations 
to—were not the kind of industries that we could live with in the 
sunshine and in the rain, they were not permanent. 

And that, by and large, while we were glad to welcome them and 
we wanted to be aggressive and bid them welcome and make them 
at home, that we didn’t get a permanent solution of our empty mills 
and of our unemployment by offering bonuses to industries because 
the industries that needed the bonus were usually near enough the 
borderline—excuse me, Mr. Chairman, for taking this time. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is all right, go right Seed. 

Senator Corron. Were near enough the borderline on financial 
resources so that when the slump came in the course of their industrial 
life they didn’t stay with us. 

I think now that you in this section of the country are having the 
same kind of problems that we went through ahead of you. I don’t 
come down here to preach to you but I am most sympathetic with 
your community because I lived in one where we went through exactly 
the same thing 20 years ago when I was a younger man practicing 
law in the community od president of our chamber of commerce 
exactly as you are. 

We went through precisely the same experience and I certainly 
hope that you are able to solve it. 

IT want you to know that we aren’t begrudging anything that you 
people are doing to meet this thing. If you can take industries away 
from New England, that is all right. 

If we can get them away from you, that is all right, too. I don’t 
think you are going to do it satisfactorily in the long run except in 
exceptional cases by offering them too much consideration to get them 
into your community. I am a Job’s comforter and I don’t think you 
are going to get much out of that. 

But I couldn’t resist saying it and telling you I am glad you came 
in here. I am much impressed with your statement. And as a damn 
Yankee from up in New England, I just wish you well. 

Mr. Srence. Senator Cotton, I surely do appreciate your expressing 
your opinion and I think you are absolutely right. Your opinion is 
shared by others in our business community for the very reasons which 
you prs ey Thank you, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Baynton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Baynton. No. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Dr. Miernyk has a question. 

Dr. Miernyk&. I just wanted to clear up a point. You say your 
unemployment rate is 473 percent of the national rate? 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Dr. Mrernyk. In other words, if the national rate is about 7 per- 
cent, yours is about 32? 

Mr. Spence. I believe the August 18 national rate was 5.2 percent 
and our rate was 24.6 percent. 
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Dr. Mrernyk. That is all I wanted to clarify. Thank you. 

Senator Corton. If this committee can do something to make our 
textile industry sound, we will be doing more to get you a new in- 
dustry than anything else, I think. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Spence. Our next 
witness—I believe these are the last witnesses, if there is anybody 
else to testify, I would like for you to raise your hand—I have Mr. 
Jones here, Mr. L. H. Jones and Mr. E. A. Morris of the Southern 
Garment Manufacturers Association. We will be pleased to hear 
from them. 

Are there any others besides those? If so, raise your hand. I 
think that soueieees the witnesses so far as I know. 

We are mightly glad to have you with us. You have come a long 
ways over here to testify. We appreciate your presence. 


STATEMENTS OF L. H. JONES AND E. A. MORRIS, SOUTHERN 
GARMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Jones. I am glad to have the opportunity and we appreciate 
the courtesy of letting us come in. 

This statement is in behalf of the Southern Garment Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

Senator THurMonp. Let me ask you something. You mentioned 
a while ago about a plane. What time does your plane leave? 

Mr. Jones. It has already gone. 

The Southern Garment Manufacturers Association is a trade or- 
ganization with offices in Nashville, Tenn. The several hundred 
members of that association, operating plants in 27 States, on whose 
behalf this statement is submitted, are engaged in the production of 
all lines of men’s and boys’ work clothing, together with a substantial 
percentage of the total production of men’s, women’s and children’s 
sport and utility clothing. The plants in this industry are the cus- 
tomers of the textile industry. 

The economic facts confronting this industry are: 

1. The wage rates of foreign countries shipping products to our 
markets competitive to ours are approximately one-tenth of the wage 
rates in the American plants; 

2. Cotton, as the members of the committee know, whether domestic 
or foreign, is available to the foreign country competitors at 20 percent 
to 25 percent less than it is to American competitive companies; 

3. Cotton and wages in textiles, we are told, will amount to about 
80 percent of the total product cost. In the apparel industry the cloth 
and labor amount to approximately 75 to 82 percent of the finished 
product cost, depending on whether it is staple or seasonal 
merchandise. 

4. In addition, total taxes and other cost elements entering into the 
production costs in domestic plants, we understand, are substantially 
higher than those in foreign country competitive plants. 

The attention of the committee is further invited to the following 
facts respecting the effects of the trade agreement on the economy of 
the American apparel industry and the communities in which the 
plants of this industry are located. In the following citations will he 
shown the extent to which the trade policy is furnishing employment 
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to foreign country competitive workers, with the consequent under- 
mining of the economic base of many American communities. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks has stated, and we understand this 
statement was made to Members of Congress, that he estimates the 
total foreign imports competitive to our industry to be not more than 
3 percent. Assuming Mr. Weeks is correct, then it would follow that 
this 3 percent of foreign imports, on the basis of employment in the 
textile and garment industries, would take away the jobs of 60,000 
textile and apparel employees. 

Official United States Government statistics show there are about 
920,000 textile employees and 1,100,000 garment workers. ‘Three per- 
cent of 2,020,000 is about 60,000. 

When this point is made, we are told that much of these imports 
come into the United States in piece goods and unfinished textiles. 
However, it is obviously true that such exporting countries as Japan 
find it to their advantage to concentrate on the finished clothing items, 
2s in this way they can export more labor and thus widen their com- 
petitive advantage over United States manufacturers who are com- 
mitted to American wage scales. 

It is submitted that in all probability the figure above is low. It 
will be obvious to the committee that in addition to the 60,000 jobs 
that have been destroyed as a result of only what Mr. Weeks admits 
to be the imports—namely, 3 percent—other allied industrial em- 
ployees and industries, such as machinery, thread, buttons, cotton 
gins, chemicals, dyestuffs, et cetera, are likewise affected because of 
the impact of the same imports on their customers, the textile mills 
and garment plants. 

The effect of the foregoing has been to reduce capacity operations 
inthe American plants. In April of this year a representative survey 
of only 111 member companies of this association showed this situa- 
tion as curtailing the American plant operations. 

The number of employees of the 111 companies contacted is actually 
84.6 percent of capacity employment and these employees now working 
are only working 77.8 percent of a full-time week. Multiplying 84.6 
percent times 77.8 shows percentage of capacity employment as only 
65.8 percent, or, in other words, those companies are only producing 
at two-thirds of full capacity. 

Another indication of the drop in our plant employment in the 
United States, which this association feels is due in large part to the 
industry being compelled’ to absorb the foreign country low-wage- 
made goods, is the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, released on 
June 9, 1958, showing that: 

Production worker employment in the apparel and other finished 
textile products industry was down to 988,400 in May 1958, from 
1,039,000 in May 1957, a drop of 50,600 employees. 

It might be of interest to the committee to look at the profit experi- 
ence of this industry in relation to other industries in the United 
States that have not, as yet, been forced to absorb such large amounts 
of low-wage-made foreign country competitive products. 

According to the Quarterly Financial Report for Manufacturing 
Corporations, for the first quarter 1958, as reported by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and Exchange Commission, net 
profit after taxes for the first quarter 1957 in the apparel and other 
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finished products industries, was 1.4 percent; second quarter, 1.2 per- 
cent; third quarter, 1.8 percent; fourth quarter, 0.6 percent; and the 
first quarter 1958 was 0.7 percent. 

We desire to emphasize that hundreds of the plants in our industry 
are located in small towns, where the plant is the only source of indus- 
trial employment and in the greater number of instances, the only 
employment in a wide area. The towns and areas referred to are 
in the Southeast, Southwest, and Midwest. When such as foreign 
imports contribute to the closing of these plants for substantial periods 
of time, not only are the employees and their immediate families 
affected, but the life of the entire community and area is likewise 
affected, i. e., merchants and other commercial businesses, professional 
people, and the source of taxes for municipal and county governments, 
which depend upon this employment for community existence. 

The inability of such industries as the American apparel industry 
to compete with foreign-made products comes down to the fact of low- 
wage rates paid in other countries and low material costs. No theorist 
could successfully contend otherwise. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, in the period January to 
June 1958, Hong Kong exported 163,356 dozen shirts to the United 
States, as compared with a total of only 74,145 dozen in the entire 
year 1957, and “other wearing apparel” from Hong Kong, in the 
period January to June 1958, was shipped into our markets in the 
dollar value of $5,960,588, as compared with only $562,215 for the 
entire year 1957. We have no way of knowing what constitutes 
“other wearing apparel,” inasmuch as the Bureau of the Census does 
not specify. 

While no doubt there is already in the record of these hearings fig- 
ures to show the volume of imports competitive with our industry, 
such as shirts, trousers, blouses, et cetera, in line with what has just 
been said about the rate of the imports from Hong Kong, we would 
like to just briefly illustrate how these imports from such countries 
as Japan, as well as other foreign countries, is increasing. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, for the period January to 
June, inclusive, 1958, a total of 574,100 dozen shirts from all countries 
came into our market and, in 1957, for the entire year, only 574,828 
dozen. From Japan, January through June 1958, our markets re- 
ceived 407,768 dozen, whereas for the entire vear,-1957, only 319,965 
dozen. 

We would emphasize by again calling attention of the coinmittee 
to a situation that requires cooperation from such agencies as the De- 
partment of Commerce, in that during the same period of time, Janu- 
ary to June 1958, inclusive, from all countries, the Bureau of Census 
lists “other wearing apparel” shipped into our markets in the value 
of $20,141,000, whereas, for the entire year 1957, “other wearing ap- 
parel” shipped into our markets was valued at $14,188,000. 

From Japan, in the same period in 1958, “other wearing apparel” 
amounted to $13,358,000 and, for the entire year of 1957, the figure was 
$12,848,000. 

As we have said, we don’t know what is in the description of “other 
wearing apparel.” From our experience with the lower prices of 
these imported items, we can only assume that this category consists 
of the other items manufactured in our plants. 
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This committee could help us tremendously if it saw fit to recom- 
mend legislation, if necessary, or to have perhaps the Department of 
Commerce ascertain from foreign governments the lines of textiles and 
items of apparel those industries in foreign countries plan to manu- 
facture and approximately the yardage of the textile lines and the 
dozens of apparel items that such foreign countries would plan to 
export to the United States. It would seem this might be worked out, 
inasmuch as the textile and apparel industries in such foreign coun- 
tries must know several weeks and months in advance what they 
aon to later manufacture in the way of different textile and apparel 
ines. 

In addition, if the Bureau of the Census would improve their sys- 
tem of collecting, at the various ports, data on the imports of textiles 
and apparel, to make sure they get all of the data, in order that we 
may know what the total imports are, and if this information as to the 
yardages of textiles and specified dozens of apparel items that come 
into our markets could be placed in the hands of the industry within 
a minimum of 30 days, this would likewise be of great help. 

It would seem reasonable that our Government would provide 
prompt and accurate statistics such as described above, to enable our 
industry to anticipate to some degree the impact of these low-wage 
competitive goods, permitting the domestic industry in this country 
to shift to other lines of production or make allowance in our produc- 
tion schedules rather than have our inventories swelled with goods 
that cannot be sold in competition with the foreign-made goods. 

When we apparel manufacturers schedule our production of various 
items and go into the markets to find that foreign country low-wage- 
made goods have been supplied our customers at the lower prices, it 
is seen that we are left with an inventory that must be closed out at 
some price, and this unrestrained volume of imports that are taking 
the place of our goods in the markets are causing us serious losses 
due to our having to resort to costly closeouts. 

As it is, we are having to depend largely on press reports as to 
shipments from foreign countries. In this connection, a trade paper 
dispatch just this past week, told about the exports of textile products 
from Japan not being adversely affected by the recent recession in the 
United States. 

This was a report of the Economic Planning Agency in Tokyo. 
The Economic Planning Agency said the survey showed that textiles 
enjoved a 14.3-percent increase to the United States markets in the 
period October 1957 through May 1958. 

We would urge the committee to see what can be done to establish a 
quota, limiting imports of foreign-made textiles and apparel to speci- 
fied yardages of fabrics and dozens of apparel items in order that 
these goods could be absorbed without requiring a reduction in the 
productive facilities of the domestic industries and, at the same time, 
endeavor to determine if we can provide means of price supports 
which would have the effect of pricing the foreign-made goods in 
line with the prices of the higher cost domestic goods. 

If we could have a system whereby our Government could require 
the channeling of low-cost, foreign-made goods into our respective 
markets at prices equivalent to the domestic-made goods, it may be we 
could in that way so adjust our own domestic production and mer- 
chandising as to be able to better live with these foreign imports. 
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Unless we can devise some method of channeling these foreign-made 
competitive goods into our markets, at a price which will be competi- 
tive with our own, or unless we can have a quota limiting the amount 
of such goods, which we will be forced to absorb in our markets, we are 
certain to go right on transferring employment from American com- 
munities to foreign country communities, with all other attendant 
losses to our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, the industry, on 
behalf of which this statement is presented, is the one that produces 
clothing for the Armed Forces, including the kind of clothing men 
who fight on the battlelines must have. Ours is the industry that 
enabled the defense authorities to boast, in times past, that the Amer- 
ican soldier is the best dressed and most efficiently dressed soldier in 
the world. 

Should this industry be forced to liquidate a substantial percentage 
of its plants, lose its skilled workers and financial resources, it would 
seem conservative to say that the industry which provides clothing for 
the fighting forces is being prevented from keeping ready to do its job 
in the event of an emergency. 

We do not believe there are many articles produced for general con- 
sumption in this country that gives the consumer more for his dollar 
today than the domestically produced textiles and garments. We do 
not believe it can be shown that there are many industries contributing 
less to inflation than the American textile and apparel industries. 

We believe that the greatest single factor responsible for the condi- 
tion to which we have referred is the unstable price structure of the 
industry caused by foreign country low-wage products manufactured 
at wages one-tenth, and in some countries less, than wages paid in 
American plants. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if I 
may make 1 observation which would seem pertinent, during the 
twenties and early thirties, a period of about 12 years, this and other 
industries, such as hosiery, furniture, et cetera, had to contend with a 
similar economic problem, almost as vicious and destructive to free 
enterprise as is the present import problem. 

I refer to the practice in those day of States contracting the labor 
of prisoners to a mere handful of operators in such industries as ours, 
hosiery, furniture, et cetera, employing prisoners for $1 per day, and 
less for six 12-hour days per week producing competitive goods that 
were being unloaded into our markets at prices so far below the cost 
of free labor made goods as to be almost unbelievable. These indus- 
tries, outside of the prisons, sought frantically for relief. We were 
up against a stone wall. 

The effect of that competition was to keep these several industries 
that were affected, stifled as it were. Because there were great 
amounts of the low-wage prison-made goods in our markets to meet 
the demands free labor plants usually supplied, our production was 
naturally cut back and held back; and employment, our resources, 
and our financial assistance to communities had to drop off propor- 
tionately. These industries, in other words, had to dwindle in size 
and importance. 
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Finally, Congress took note of the situation. First there was 
passed the Hawes-Cooper Act, which had for its purpose the prohibi- 
tion against shipping prison-made goods in interstate commerce. 
When it was found that this act was not adequate, Congress passed 
the Ashurst-Summers Act, more specifically prohibiting the ship- 
ment of such goods in interstate commerce, both such statutes being 
held constitutional. Thereupon, the States got busy and one by one 
passed their own acts outlawing the manufacture of such goods in 
competition with free enterprise and the sale of goods in intrastate 
commerce. 

As result of public sentiment supporting the elimination of this 
unfair economic burden on the industries I have mentioned, since 
prison-made goods were outlawed from our markets, the apparel in- 
dustry in the past 25 years has perhaps trebled in the number of 
plants operating, in financial resources and from the standpoint 
of employment was, up to 1957, the third largest in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we submit this as the statement of the Southern 
Garment Manufacturers Association, and may I add that the effect, 
the psychological effect of the price, is far more destructive than the 
quantity. That was the case in the price on labor produced gar- 
ments, and that is the case today in garments from these foreign 
countries. 

We think we should have one all-over quota and let those who know 
best divide it up as they see fit between the various exporting coun- 
tries to the United States, and that the industry should be furnished 
the information ahead of time as to what is going to be imported into 
this country so that the industry may govern iself in trying to plan 
out, find some way to live with this problem. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I believe you stated the greatest single factor 
responsible for the condition is the unstable price structure of the 
industry caused by foreign country low-wage products manufactured 
at wages one-tenth, and in some countries less than one-tenth the wages 
paid in American plants. 

That is your opinion as to the greatest single factor ? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. That is the greatest single factor. 

Senator THurmonp. Of course, there are other factors in the end, 
but that is the main factor in your judgment ? 

Mr. Jones. That is the main primary factor; yes. 

Senator THurmonp. You made a very helpful statement, Mr. 
Jones. Weare very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Senator Cotton, do you have any questions? 

Senator Corron. One thing about your statement that impressed me 
was that you consider this matter of having more and better and 
more prompt statistical information. That is by no means a minor 
thing in your opinion ? 

Mr. Jones. No; that isnotaminorthing. I think that is important. 

Senator Corron. You want us to stop some of these cyclones if we 
can and you also want us to get warnings to the American industry 
also when they are coming? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. I think it is an excellent statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, only yesterday one of our men who is on the com- 
mittee for the association was in Washington with reference to the 
administration of this recently passed Labeling Act. We found that 
to be so tremendous and such a considerable burden that we would like 
to submit a statement to this committee at a later hearing. 

I believe you are going to have a hearing in Atlanta possibly and we 
would like to possibly have someone submit a statement on that 
subject at that time, if we may. 

Senator Tuurmonp. We will be glad to get your statement on that 
matter. It has been a very controv versial question and a very uncer- 

tain question, and a great many Senators have been very undecided 
about that matter. They would be on one side of it and then on the 
other. 

Just frankly, I don’t think there has been a real true crystallization 
of opinion as the Senate would like to have it. So we would 
appreciate that. 

Mr. Jones. In reading the Congressional Record, we do not find 
where the garment, the problem, and the burden on the garment in- 
dustry was ever discussed at any length or extent by either the 
committee or on the floor. 

Mr. McKelvey called on me and possibly our company has prob- 
ably the heaviest burden of any company in the whole industry because 
of our diversification of garments : and fabrics. 

So I put a very excellent man in our or ganization to work with Mr. 
McKelvey and to work with the Administrator in trying to find some 

yay to wali the law work without being an impossible burden. 

He called me up last evening and said, “By all means get permission 
from that committee, if you can, Mr. Jones, for us to file a statement.” 
He said, “I have never seen the problems we are facing.” 

Senator THurmMonp. Tell him we will be delighted to have him come 
before us when we hold the Atlanta hearing and present his statement 
on that question. 

Mr. Jones. I would appreciate that. 

Senator THurmonp. Is there anything else you would like to say? 

Mr. Jones. I would like to make this further comment, that some 
4 or 5 years ago I, through a sixth or seventh sense, thought I sa 
a lot of trouble coming from this foreign imports from ‘low- waar 
countries. 

At that time I was president of the Southern Garment Manufac- 
turers Association, and I set up a committee to study the problem. 
We had to try diverse and various ways to get any information at all. 

The way we got the information we don’t reveal. But we found 
out that some terrible things were going on. Goods were being shipped 
out of port and one thing consigned to a port and delivered to a 
different port is something else, and so on. 

This is the third year I have been serving as chairman of this com- 
mittee. I am impressed with the thought that the industry of this 
country is surrounded by a very strong band, if I may illustrate it 
that way, of developments of textile production and garment produc- 
tion in countries of low wage standards. 

If you ever put the old twist knot on a mule’s nose to make him 
hold quiet, just tighten a little tighter and a little tighter. Finally 
he laid down and kept right quiet because it hurt so bad to move. We 
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are rapidly getting into that position. There is no question in my 
mind that if the trend continues as it has for the past 3 years, in 
another 5 years you won’t know this textile or garment industry as it 
exists today in this country. 

Senator TuHurmonp. That is an alarming statement. 

Mr. Jones. We must have some relief, or else. 

Senator THurmonp. That is an alarming statement, and I am in- 
clined to agree with you, however. I just turned to Dr. Miernyk a 
few minutes ago and stated it is just inconceivable that this country 
could have such a foreign policy they would place the jobs of our own 
people in jeopardy as they See done. 

Mr. Jones. The terrible situation of it is, there are so many whose 
jobs are in jeopardy and do not even begin to realize it, and so many 
of the operators of the various segments of the industry, various 
plants in both levels, both the mill level and the garment level, that are 
¥ somewhat complacent and say that our Government won’t let it 

appen. 

They forget that they are the Government and they are sitting by 
and letting the powers that be administer the affairs in Washington 
completely strangle their life. 

Senator THurmonp. You area man of great vision. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t know. If I had been, I would have gotten out 
of this industry. 

Senator THurmMonp. What you are talking about has a lot of logic 
init. Weare very pleased to have your views. 

Scone Jones. I am very pleased to have an opportunity to present 
them. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Morris, do you have anything you would 
like to add to what he has said ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; I think Mr. Jones has covered it very well. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I believe you are president of the Southern 
Garment Manufacturers Association now, are you ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. And you are the chairman of the foreign com- 
petition committee ? 
Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 
Senator THurmonp. Any questions now from either witness? 
Thank you very much, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Morris, too. We appre- 
ciate your kindness. We have one more witness here. I believe Mr. 
Clark wanted to testify. Come around and have a seat. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID CLARK, LUMBERTON, N. C. 


Mr. Ciark. Thank you very much, sir. 

I come not as an expert in this field, but one painfully familiar with 
the plight of the textile industry. I do consider it our No. 1 economic 
problem in North Carolina. 

I realize the solution of this problem is not easy. I shall not ee 
for you the details with regard to the textile industry here in Nort 

| Carolina, for I know you are familiar with them. 

I would like to make three points very briefly in this regard. I 
think first and foremost, our textile industry needs some assurance 
that it will not be eliminated as a major industry as a result of imports 
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of cheaply produced foreign goods. I think this can be done without 
damaging our foreign-trade program. 

Secondly, I think Congress should reappraise and restudy our cot- 
ton-export program and our entire cotton program. I realize that 
this is a dual problem affecting our agricultural economy as well as 
our textile industry. But it does not make sense to me for us to be 
at this time in effect subsidizing foreign textile manufacturers by sell- 
ing them cotton more cheaply than our own domestic manufacturers 
are able to buy it at. 

Thirdly, I think that Congress should explore any and all ways of 
utilizing manufactured textile products in our foreign-aid program. 

Lastly, I would like to say that I feel Congress should bear in mind 
the importance of our textile industry in our defense picture. It is, I 
understand, second only to steel in importance with regards to mili- 
tary preparedness. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity. I would like to sup- 
plement these remarks in a more formal statement. 

Senator THurmonp. We would be pleased to have you do that, if 
you will just send it to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much. We are glad to have 
you with us. 

Is there anybody else who wants to come before this committee? 
We have tried to give everybody a change to be heard who wanted 
to be heard. I want to take this opportunity to thank the newspapers 
and the TV and the radio people, and all the news media, for their 
interest and desire to disseminate to the public the information that 
was brought out at these committee hearings. 

I think one of the most vital questions before the American people 
today is whether or not we are going to take steps to maintain an indus- 
try that is second only to steel in the matter of national defense. The 
very survival of our Nation depends on a strong national defense, and 
textiles rank second only to steel. When I say textiles, of course, that 
includes the garment plants, too. 

Then next is whether or not we are going to take steps to preserve 
jobs for the American people or sacrifice their jobs on the theory that 
we need to placate some foreign country. 

I think such a policy as we have at present is asinine. I think it is 
unwise and it is my personal opinion that steps must be taken to rectify 
this situation. I hope that this committee will come up with recom- 
mendations that will help to do this. 

I want to express my appreciation to all members of the staff, the 
general counsel, the special counsel, and I especially desire to tell Sen- 
ator Cotton that we people in the South feel highly honored to have 
him down here. We have learned to appreciate him more than ever 
as a great Senator, as a great American, and it is an honor to the 
people of the South to have him in our midst and as a member of this 
important subcommittee. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman, while I thank yor for your kind 
words, it embarrasses me a little because now what I am about to say 
will sound as if it was simply a response to your generosity. But 
I was waiting to get recognized because I wanted, before we adjourn, 
as a member of this subcommittee and as the representative on the 
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subcommittee of the humble Republican minority, to express my 
appreciation—and I am sure I am voicing that of the staff and of the 
witnesses—to you, Mr. Chairman, for the very fair and patient and 
able manner in which you have conducted not only this hearing here 
in Charlotte, but the hearings over the past 2 or 3 days here in the 
South. 

You have been more patient than 1 am sure some of the rest of us 
could possibly have ne and I have admired you greatly for it and 
we all appreciate it. I also appreciate your coming up to our New 
England hearings and taking time to come up there, and I want to 
thank you also for your courtesy and hospitality to me, and I would 
like to thank these good folks here in Charlotte for their hospitality 
and their kindness and courtesy to me. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you very much. Be assured it is a 
delightful pleasure to have you with us. 

(Following is a telegram received by the committee :) 

SANFORD, N. C., September 25, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Regret due prior commitment unable accept your invitation testify Charlotte 
hearing September 30. Please record this small voice favoring more realistic 
understanding position of hard-pressed textile industry due to unrestricted for- 
eign import and present Government cotton policy which each year sees reduced 
percentage consumption cotton. Textile industry also badly needs machinery- 
depreciation rates based more closely useful profit light. With proper Govern- 
ment appreciation difficulty position of textile industry and modification few 
points much benefit. Hundreds of thousands employees would benefit. 


Rosert E. POMERANZ, 
President, Roberts Co. 

Senator THurmonp. There is a representative of the Department 
of Commerce here. Where is he? Mr. McMullen, won’t you stand 
up? IL just wanted to recognize you. 

Mr. McMutien. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. We appreciate the interest of the Commerce 
Department in sending somebody down to these hearings. We hope 
that your attendance ¢ at this hearing will not be the end of your work. 
We hope that the Department of Commer ce, which is supposed to help 
look after business and protect industry, will get information from 
these hearings that will enable it to make recommendations and take 
action that will prevent the closing of a great industry in this Nation. 
We appreciate your interest in being here. 

Mr. McMoutten. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. I want to express my appreciation to the cus- 
todian of this building for your kindness and courtesy in permitting 
us to use this building and everything you have done here to make us 
comfortable while we are here. 

The Cusropian. We are honored to have you. Come back any time. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much. Mr. Sullivan, from 
the Northern Textile Association, has been with us. I would like for 
him to stand and be recognized. He was very kind and courteous to 
us up in New England during our hearings. We are pleased to have 
him down here. Iam sure the information that he has acquired here 
will be helpful to him, too, up there in his problems. 

Mr. Suuutvan. It certainly will. 
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Senator THurmonp. [ want to express my appreciation to the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute and their representatives, 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Snyder, and Mr. Love and to others who have 
accommodated us in various ways. We appreciate their kindness. 

Mr. Cannon. Senator, on behalf of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion—our president is gone, but Mr. Dave Hall and I are ex-presi- 
dents—we want to express to you and to Senator Cotton and your 
staff our great appreciation for your being in North Carolina, being 
close to the problems with our thousands of employees, and other 
people, and I am sure the same situation exists in South Carolina. It 
isa great honor to have you and your staff here, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Cannon. We have 
felt it is an honor to have a high-caliber gentleman like you to testify 
before our committee. 

I guess that will wind up the hearing. We will now adjourn the 
hearings, to reconvene again at a date to be fixed within several days 
after conference with Dr. Miernyk and Senator Cotton and the other 
special subcommittee members. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to further call.) 
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